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These Six 


Silver Butter-Spreaders Free 














They are marked Wm. Rogers & Son, AA. 
That means their famous Extra Plate, with a 
base of highest grade of Nickel Silver. 

The design is new and original, known as 
the Armour Lily Pattern. 

You will find individual spreaders in the 
best jewelry stores, and the price will be $3, 
or more, for the six. 

They are worth it. One can’t find a design, 
even in solid silver, more chastely artistic. 
And no better plate is obtainable. 


, 


Ilere is a way to get them: 

We want vou to use a little Armour’s Ex- 
tract” of just enough to know it. We 
don’t wrt sive you a jar—that would 
cheapen it. It is good enough to buy, and we 
ask you to buy it. 


armours 


But we are going to give you, for a little 
time, a present worth more than you pay. 
That is this individual butter-spreader—the 
most popular silver table article sold in the stores 
today. 
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Our offer is this: Send us the metal cap 
from the jar. that you buy. Or send us the 
paper certificate under the cap. 

Send with it ten cents to pay cost of car- 
riage and packing. We will then send you one 
of these butter spreaders. 

You will want a whole set when you see it. 
So we are going to supply you enough for 
your table—all on the same terms. 

Send us one cap or certificate for each 
spreader you want. Send them any time-—just 
as you buy the Extract. Send with each cap 
the carriage and packing cost—ten cents—and 
we will send you one spreader for each. 

Our usual limit is six to a family, but we 
will send up to twelve if you need them. 

That means you can get $3 worth of stand- 


ARMOUR - 


CHICAGO 


ard silver for 60 cents, simply by proving, for 
your good and ours, the merits of Armout’s 
Extract of Beef. 

The spreaders, of course, have no adver- 
tisement on them. They bear only the name 
of Rogers, the maker, as you find them in 
jewelry. stores, 

One object is this: There are numerous ex- 
tracts of beef on the market not nearly so 
good as ours. 

Perhaps they cost a little less. You may buy 
them on that account. But, even with the best 
of them, you are obliged to use four times as 
much as you do of Armour’s. 

We want you to prove that—in your own 
home. 

Then judge for yourself if you want an ex- 
tract four times as good as the common. 


Extract of Beef 


Another object is this: American cooks have 
not yet learned the hundred uses of Armout’s 
Extract of Beef. German cooks use fifty times 
as much. 

The making of beef tea is one of the least 
of its uses. Any meat dish that needs more 
flavor calls for extract of beef. 

You need it in gravies—in soups—to rein- 
force sauces. You need it to utilize left-overs. 
It makes left-overs appetizing and gives them 
a savor. You can save in this way a vast 
amount of waste. 





This is why we offer these individual butter 
spreaders. We are willing to give back more 
than you spend—for a little time—to show you 
what Armour’s Extract of Beef means to you. 
Then you will use it forever, and use it in a 
hundred ways. 

Please order one jar—now before you for- 
get it. Then send the cap with ten cents to 
Armour & Company, Chicago, Dept. U. 

Sold by grocers and druggists everywhere. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


VoL. XXXVIIT. 
Mr. Taft The people of the United States, 
Stands on during an unusually hot summer, 
His Record. 


have been watching hopefully the 
maturing of a series of fine crops, have been 
making note of a slow but undoubted return 
of industrial prosperity, and have been in- 
dulging themselves in much less political agi- 
tation than is usual in Presidential years. 
Mr. Taft has very sensibly taken a long vaca- 
tion at Hot Springs, Va., where he has had 
ample exercise while giving as much time 
and thought as was necessary to matters af- 
fecting the pending election. For many years 
Mr. Taft has been heavily occupied with 
administrative work. His personal charac- 
ter and his qualities as a public man are well 
known, and there is now little if anything 
more that he can do to promote the cause of 
‘his party in the campaign. His views upon 
current issues were frankly and fully ex- 
pressed in his speech of acceptance on July 
28. When delegations in September and 


nati he will speak to them from his doorstep, 
and such remarks will have their place as a 
part of the general debate. He will probably 
decide to make a few important speeches in 
critical States. The national campaign opens 
at Youngstown, Ohio, on September 5, with 
Governor Hughes and Senator Beveridge as 
the chief speakers. 


Something of a like sort might 
fairly be said about Mr. Bryan. 
Hardly any other public man has 
ever been so well known as respects his char- 
acter, his views, and his way of stating things 
as the man who heads the Democratic ticket. 
His speech of acceptance at Lincoln, Neb., 
on August 12, was in many respects a bril- 
liant and able piece of controversial discus- 
sion, and he will supplement it by several 
set speeches which he is planning to make be- 
fore the campaign closes. In his former cam- 


Mr. Bryan Also 
Has Stated 
His Case. 


: } Reis: Methods . 
October pay their respects to him at Cincin- ~, 


paigns Mr. Bryan spoke incessantly in all 
the States where there was supposed to be a 
fighting chance; but this year it is under- 
stood that he will make a series of speeches 
in important cities,—a few of them in the 
Mississippi Valley, a few in New York and 
the East, and possibly a few on the Pacific 
Coast. But the newspapers will be the chief 
means of disseminating fact and. argument, 
and the managers of both great parties will 
rely rather less than in former political sea- 
sons upon stump speaking. Mr. Bryan’s set 
speeches began with one at Des Moines, Au- 
gust 21, on the tariff question, while on his 
way to Indianapolis, where on Mr. Kern’s 
notification day, August 25, he had planned 
to speak on trusts. He was scheduled to 
speak at Topeka on the guarantee of bank 
deposits on August 28 on his return to Lin- 
coln. 


he ga will, of course, be plenty 
fF of speaking in any case, apart 
Campaigning: from the ee made by 
the central committees. The best speaking 
is as a rule that which is stimulated by the 
necessities of particular situations. Thus, 
within the past few weeks, in a number of 
States, there have been sharp contests pre- 
liminary to the holding of primary elections, 
and the candidates and their friends have 
made notable canvasses, being compelled by 
the conditions surrounding them to speak 
with frankness and force and to employ every 
resource of argument and persuasion of which 
they were capable. Furthermore, we have 
now before us, in every Congressional district 
in the Union, a campaign for the election of 
members of the Sixty-first Congress, and the 
candidates of rival parties will see to it that 
there is no lack of political discussion 
throughout their districts. In a Presidential 
year the contests for State and legislative 
offices, and even for county and local places, 
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become involved in the issues of parties and 
national politics, and thus there is sure to be 
abundant speech-making by men who feel 
that they have something at stake. All this 
is better than the work of the employed 
“spellbinders,” so-called, who are sent out 
by the national committees. Yet something 
must be said for these paid orators, whose 
experience in many cases gives them a peculiar 
skill in presentation and debate, and who 
know how to help arouse enthusiasm. 


‘There is always a crop of new 


Organizing i 
the New yoters to be considered, and the 
Voters. . ° ‘ eS 

organizers realize that it is im- 


portant to get young men under twenty-five 
years of age committed to party membership 
through enrollment in clubs and through 
any other methods that will appeal to youth- 
ful instincts for association and for combat. 
Both great parties are finding new methods 
of organization and work this year and are 
going about their business with zeal and de- 
termination. ‘This is particularly true of Mr. 
Hitchcock’s methods in organizing the Re- 
publican campaign, the Democrats not hay- 
ing proceeded quite so rapidly during August. 
Next month we shall present extended ar- 
ticles upon the campaign managers and the 
methods which by that time will be in 
vigorous operation. 
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Mr. Hitchcock, having success- 
fully managed a_ conference 
among the far Western leaders 
at Colorado Springs, as noted in our pages 
for August, has more recently opened the 
Chicago headquarters and conferred with 
national committeemen, State chairmen anid 
other leaders, of the central part of the coun- 
try. A new secretary of the National Com- 
mittee has been selected from Nebraska and 
placed in charge of the Chicago headquar- 
ters. Mr. William Hayward is youthful but 
capable, and his familiarity with the great 
Central West is of especial value. As asso- 
clate treasurer of the National Committee 
Mr. Fred W. Upham, of Chicago, has been 
selected, and this choice has given great satis- 
faction. Mr. Upham is a prominent busi- 
ness man of Chicago, the president of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. He 
was chairman of the Chicago committee 
which had charge of the recent National 
Republican Convention. Mr. Elmer Dover, 
formerly secretary of the National Commit- 
tee, has been made the secretary and execu- 
tive officer of a national advisory board 
which is to be organized, with branches 
throughout the country, and is to promote 
the work of raising funds and in other re- 
spects to co-operate with the National Com- 
mittee. 


Personnel of the 
Republican 
Campaign. 





PARTY LEADERS WEST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER, 


HELD AT COLORADO SPRINGS. 








(Chairman Hitchcock is sixth from left end of bottom row. Mr. Hayward. of Nebraska, the new secretary 
of the National Committee, is first (seated) in top row. The others are prominent Western men of affairs. ) 
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Ifenry Watterson, 
Chairman of the Press Committee. 


Norman KE. Mack, — 
Manager of the campaign. Secretary of the Campaign Committee. 





Urey Woodson, 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE AND HIS CHIEF ASSOCIATES. 


ie Late in July Mr. Bryan, Mr. 
oieneremaie Kern, and the Democratic na- 
‘tional leaders held a conference 

in Chicago, as a result of which it was an- 
nounced that the chairman of the National 
Committee and the manager of the campaign 
would be Mr. Norman E. Mack, of New 
York. Dr. E. L. Hall, of Nebraska, was 
made vice-chairman; Mr. Urey Woodson, 
of Kentucky, secretary; Gov. Charles N. 
Haskell, of Oklahoma, treasurer, and Mr. 
Henry Watterson, of Kentucky, chairman of 
the Press Committee. The central campaign 
headquarters will be in Chicago. It is ex- 
pected that the most energetic work will be 
done in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. Nor- 
man E. Mack’s chairmanship means a serious 
effort to carry the State of New York. Mr. 
Mack is an old and consistent friend of Mr. 
Bryan, and is the proprietor of the Buffalo 
Times. It happens that the New York State 
chairman, as well as the national chairman, 
is also a newspaper proprietor, Mr. “ Fingy ” 
Conners, owning the Enquirer and the Cour- 
ier, both of Buffalo. Mr. Bryan has put his 
brother in charge of his newspaper, the Com- 
moner, during the campaign, and has an- 
nounced that the entire profits of the paper 
will be applied to the campaign fund. Mr. 


Bryan has also announced that the largest 
single subscription that will be received from 
any individual is $10,000, and that all con- 
tributions exceeding $100 will be made public 
before the election. 


— The campaign plan is that of a 
for great number of small popular 
Funds. : : 

contributions, and the prosperous 
Western farmers are expected to supply a 
considerable part of the necessary money. It 
has been a favorite doctrine with Mr. Bryan 
and also with Chairman Mack that large 
campaign funds bear no necessary relation 
to the action of voters at the polls. Mr. 
Mack has pointed out that the Democrats 
had all the money they wanted for New York 
and other States in Judge Parker’s campaign 
four years ago, al! to no avail, and that far 
better results were achieved by the Demo- 
crats in 1900 with very little money at their 
disposal. It must not be supposed for a 
moment by those who are saying that the Re- 
publicans are going to win without a doubt 
that the Democrats admit anything of the 
sort, or that they will not carry on a very 
aggressive and powerful campaign. The 
New York World, in some respects the fore- 
most of American newspapers, although bit- 
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terly opposed to Mr. Bryan before the Den- 
ver convention, has concluded to support him. 
‘The other New York papers are against him, 
Mr. Hearst’s papers, of course, being for the 
Hisgen-Graves ticket. To offset the action 
of the New York World, the Baltimore Sun, 
a very influential Democratic newspaper, has 
decided to support Taft. The Brooklyn 
Eagle, a conservative Democratic paper 
edited by Mr. St. Clair McKelway, is also 
supporting Taft. 


The formalities of notifying can- 
didates have this year been more 
elaborate than usual. Mr. Taft’s 
notification at Cincinnati on July 28 was a 
great local occasion in which everybody took 
part without regard to politics. Mr. Bry- 
an’s notification at Lincoln was made the 
greatest holiday in the history of the city. 
It occurred on August 12. In 1896 Mr. 
Bryan came into what he termed “the 
enemy’s country” and was notified of his 
nomination in Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, where he made a great accept- 


Notifica- 
tion 


Affairs. 


























MR. BRYAN DELIVERING HIS SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE IN FRONT OF THE 
’ LINCOLN, ON AUGUST I2, 
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ance speech. In 1900 he was notified at In 
dianapolis. ‘This year, in his own home city, 
the occasion was celebrated as heartily by 
his Republican neighbors as by his Demo- 
cratic supporters. At Utica, N. Y., Mr. 
Sherman’s notification on August 18 was at- 
tended by all sorts of local diversions, and 
the mixed program of politics and general 
entertainment brought thousands of people 
to the attractive city that forms the gateway 
of the great northern highlands of New 
York. Mr. Kern’s notification as Democratic 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency was sect 
for August 25, and Indianapolis was pre- 
pared well in advance to make the occasion 
a popular one, and to show in every way the 
good-will in which Mr. Kern is held by the 
people of Indiana. ‘There is bound to be 
enough asperity and strain in any Presiden- 
tial campaign, and it is pleasant therefore to 
make note of the non-partisan and friendly 
spirit in which the four cities of Cincinnati, 
Lincoln, Utica, and Indianapolis have shown 
their regard for their distinguished fellow- 
townsmen who happen to be candidates. 








NEBRASKA STATE CAPITOL AT 
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MR. SHERMAN MAKING HIS ACCEPTANCE SPEECH AT UTICA, ON AUGUST 18. 


(Senator Burrows, Secretary Root, Chairman Hitchcock, and other prominent Republicans are to be seen in 
the group on the platform.) 


Socialists in here are printed in this num- 
This Year's ber of the REviEW four interest- 
Politics. : . P 

ing articles relating to the smaller 

parties and their position in the present cam- 
paign. Mr. Robert Hunter’s article on the 
Socialist party will be found an unusually 
straightforward account of what the Amer- 
ican Socialists represent and advocate. In 
his article will be found the platform of the 
party which has named Mr. Debs for its 
Presidential candidate. Mr. Hunter him- 
self is a representative of the younger group 
of educated men who have been led, through 
their sympathies with the less-favored classes, 
into the ranks of the Socialist party. He isa 
graduate of the University of Indiana, was 
for several years active in various organiza- 
tions in Chicago for improving the condition 
of the people, and came to New York as the 
head of the University Settlement six or 
seven years ago. Afterward he was con- 
nected with the child-labor movement, the 
small-parks committee, and other kindred 
projects. He is the author of an important 
work on “ Poverty ” and of a new book en- 
titled “ Socialists at Work.” He is an active 
worker in the Socialist party, and is at pres- 
ent a candidate for the New York Legisla- 
ture from an East Side city district. His 


brother-in-law, Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes, 


prominent in philanthropic and social work, 
is also this year running for the State Legis- 
lature on the Socialist ticket from another 
district. Mr. Stokes married Miss Rose Pas- 
tor, who for the past two years has been 
constantly engaged in the Socialistic propa- 
ganda, and Mr. Hunter married Mr. Stokes’ 
sister, who had been active and well known 
in social and charitable work. We are glad 
to give space for Mr. Hunter’s clear state- 
ment of the aims and methods of the Social- 
ist party. Most of our readers will be sur- 
prised at the information this article contains 
respecting the extent and nature of the un- 
ceasing propaganda now carried on by the 
members of this energetic organization. 


iii The politicians of all parties will 
Propaganda be interested in reading what Mr. 
and Platform. tTunter says regarding the sys- 
tematic organization of American Socialism. 
The movement is in the hands of capable 
people, and there is reason to believe that the 
ticket this year will poll at least a million 
votes. The Socialists themselves expect to 
secure for Mr. Debs at least 1,500,000. 
Readers who care to follow the trend of 
democratic thought and sentiment in this 
country will find it worth while to study the 
Socialist platform, which is quoted in full in 
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Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes. 
TWO ACTIVE WORKERS IN THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF 
NEW YORK. 


Mr. Robert Hunter. 


Mr. Hunter’s article. Many of the things 
demanded are already popular measures, and 
can be found in the platforms of other parties. 
The thoughtful reader may also find it in- 
teresting to check off the items in this com- 
pact and clearly expressed Socialist platform 
and compare them topic by topic with planks 
in several national platforms that William J. 
Bryan has drafted, or with views that he has 
expressed in various speeches. There are cer- 
tain constitutional changes suggested by the 
Socialists that are, of course, no part of a 
present reform program; but a surprising 
number of the practical demands of the 
Socialist platform have been favored by 
Mr. Bryan at different times, and not a 
few of them have had sympathetic support 
by the more radical members of both great 
parties. 


The Prohibitionists have an even 
more compact platform, which 
will be found printed on page 
300, in an article upon the Prohibitionist 
party by President Samuel Dickie, of Al- 
bion College, Michigan. President Dickie 
is a distinguished member of the Prohibition- 
ist party and speaks with authority. Apart 
from the plank which demands the prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 


The 
Prohibi- 
tionists. 


ing liquors, the Prohibitionist platform is, 


like that of the Socialists and the [ndepend- 
ence party, a declaration for various steps in 
the direction of radical democracy. ‘Thus, 
graduated income and inheritance taxes are 
advocated, as is the election ot United States 
Senators by the people. All these platforms 
are strong in their demand for the abolition 
of child labor, and the Prohibitionists, like 
the Socialists, are for woman suffrage. All 
the ‘platforms of the six parties, great and 
small, are bold and outspoken for the pres- 
ervation of the public forests and the natural 
resources of the country, the only difference 
being that some platforms go farther than 
others in demanding that Uncle Sam keep 
permanent control of his lands, forests, 
water-powers, and mineral deposits. 


Unfortunately, President Dickie 
Saeco does not show the relationship of 
* the third-party Prohibitionists to 
any phase of that vast practical work all over 
the country which is actually resulting in the 
abolition of saloons and the enforcement of 
prohibition by States, counties, or smaller 
local divisions. ‘The admirable people who 
belong to the Prohibitionist party are’ now 
relatively a mere handful in numbers, while 
the real prohibitionists of the country num- 
ber millions upon millions, and have been 
voting the saloons out of existence by the 
hundreds of thousands. If the third-party 
Prohibitionists have ever yet abolished a sin- 
gle saloon, the record of this event is not at 
hand. ‘The real prohibition crusade is that 
which Dr. Iglehart described in his remark- 
able article published in the April number of 
this Review. Mr. Chafin, the Prohibition- 
ist candidate for the Presidency, comes from 
that State which is now the chief fountain- 
head of political energy and _ activity,— 
namely, Wisconsin. He is well known on 
the lecture platform, and is a man of the 
highest personal qualities. 


Mr. Watson Our readers will be interested to 
States His find the Populist position stated 
Own Case. + . ° 
in an article contributed at our 
request to these pages by the Hon. Thomas 
E. Watson, who is the candidate of his party 
for the Presidency. Mr. Watson, who has 
a great hold upon the affection and the sym- 
pathies of his fellow-citizens of Georgia, is 
one of the striking personalities of our polit- 
ical life. Since his retirement from Con- 
gress he has written valuable historical 
works, notably one upon France, and another 
upon Thomas Jefferson. He is the exponent 
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From Watson’s Jeffersonian Magazine (Atlanta). 


of what he believes to be the real Jeffersonian 
principles, and he believes that Mr. Bryan 
in no sense any longer really represents the 
radical Democracy. Mr. Watson edits a 
magazine at Atlanta called Watson’s Jeffer- 
sonian Magazine, and also publishes a weekly 
called Watson’s Weekly Jeffersonian. His 
own statement in this number of the REVIEW 
will explain what his party expects to do this 
year and why it survives. 


ii ‘The party founded by Mr. Wil- 
learst Party liam Randolph Hearst, which 
‘has been active in the State and 
municipal campaigns of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, California, and some other States, 
has this year entered the field as a national 
organization. It had been freely predicted 
that Mr; Hearst and his associates would 
conclude upon the whole to give their sup- 
port to Bryan. But in their convention, held 
at Chicago on July 27, they rejected with 
fierce indignation the suggestions of one or 
two unfortunate speakers who advocated 
fusion with the Democrats, and determined 
to launch the Independence party on its sep- 
arate national career. Mr. Hearst was not 
willing to be considered as a candidate, and 
the party selected for the first place Hon. 
Thomas L. Hisgen, of Massachusetts, and for 
the second place Hon. John Temple Graves, 


now of New York and formerly of Georgia. 
Of these candidates we shall have something 
to say in a further paragraph. Meanwhile 
let us call attention to the article contributed 
to this number by Mr. Graves himself, in 
which he states the principles which to his 
mind differentiate the new party from its 
older and larger rivals (see page 307). 


re The things that Mr. Hearst and 
ins his newspapers have stood fer 
‘have been well understood by the 

public. Mr. Hearst was a candidate for 
the Presidency four years ago as a Democrat, 
and he and his friends believed that Mr. 
Bryan should have helped him win the nom- 
ination on the lines of uncompromising radi- 
calism. Since then Mr. Hearst has figured 
largely in politics. He was defeated for 
Governor by Hughes, but his efforts pulled 
the rest of the Democratic State ticket 
through to victory. For Mayor he ran as 
an independent candidate supported by the 
Municipal Ownership League, and wouid 
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FALLSTAFF’S ARMY. 

“Led by a knight arrayed in a motley of modified 
professions and compromised principles, of altered 
opinions and retracted statements.”—-W. R. Hearst, 
the regular Democratic candidate for Governor of 
New York in 1906 and former Tammany Congress- 


man. 
From the Evening World (New York). 
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have been elected easily if a number of Re- 
publican voters had not abandoned their own 
candidate and cast their ballots for McClel- 
lan, the Democrat, as less of an evil than the 
election of Hearst. It is not often that one 
man has ever accomplished as much sing!e- 
handed in politics as William R. Hearst. 
He has now launched his national party, 
and although he is supporting it with his 
newspapers, it is no longer his personal prop- 
erty. It must make its own way upon its 
merits. A small party that has no hope of 
immediate success can always afford to be 
frank and straightforward in its utterances. 
The two great parties that have everything 
to gain or to lose are obliged to be cautivus 
and sometimes ambiguous. Thus the small 
parties have all of them adopted platforms 
that are cleaner cut and more impressive in 
their statements and demands than either the 
Republican or Democratic platform. They 
have all the courage that goes with their 
positions of irresponsibility. 


The Independence party’s plat- 
form was read by Mr. Clarence 
J. Shearn in the Chicago conven- 
tion on the evening of July 28. A summary 
of this platform, prepared at the time by the 
platform-builders themselves, is well worth 
printing, because of the way in which it 
brings forward a number of current issues 
and topics which seem to belong peculiarly 
to the present political season. It reads as 
follows: 


A Summary 
of Current 
/ssues. 


WHAT THE INDEPENDENCE PARTY PLATFORM 
DEMANDS. 


Direct nominations, initiative and referendum, 
and right of recall. 

Legislation against corrupt practices and use 
of money at elections. 

Cessation of overcapitalization and other cor- 
poration frauds. 

No injunction in labor cases before trial, and 
a jury trial in contempt cases. 

Removal of organizations of farmers and 
workers from operation of Sherman Anti-Trust 
law. 

Eight-hour day for Government employees. 

Law to prevent blacklisting of employees. 

Better protection for lives and health of work- 
ers. 

State and federal inspection of railroads for 
safety. 

Employers’ liability law. 

Prohibition of child labor. 

Prohibition of competition of convict labor. 

Creation of a Department of Labor, includ- 
ing mines and mining. 

All money to be issued by Government through 
central bank. 

Tariff revision by friends of the people. 
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Better supervision of railroads and physical 
valuation of their property. 

An effective anti-trust law carrying a prison 
penalty. 

Government ownership of railroads as soon 
as practicable and immediate Government own- 
ership of telegraphs. 

Parcels post and postal savings banks. 

Good roads. 

Statehood for Arizona and New Mexico. 

Court review of postal censorship and rulings. 

Prohibition of fictitious sales of farm products 
for future delivery, and suppression of bucket- 
shops. 

A national health bureau. 

Exclusion of Asiatic cheap labor. 

A greater navy. 

Extension of inland waterways and conserva- 
tion of natural resources. 

Protection of American citizens abroad. 

Popular election of United States Senators 
and State and federal judges. 

A graduated income tax. 


The Harmonious MLany of these demands are simi- 
Trend of Ameri-lar to those set forth by the 
can Opinion. Socialists in their ‘‘ immediate 
program.” Many of them are almost iden- 
tical with planks in the Populist platform. 
Almost every item in the list is in accordance 
with a position that Mr. William J. Bryan 
has at some time prominently supported. 
Many of these planks are in agreement with 
this year’s Democratic platform, a number 
of them are in harmony with the Republican 
platform, and even more.are in accord with 
views that have been officially expressed by 
President Roosevelt. All along the line 
there is a demand for banking and currency 
reform of some sort; every one of the six 
parties favors tariff reform. All parties ex- 
cept the Republican are specifically in favor 
of income and inheritance taxes, while 
President Roosevelt’s recent utterances on 
these subjects represent a Republican senti- 
ment even more weighty and important than 
that expressed in the opposition platforms. 
Almost everybody in all parties demands the 
popular election of United States Senators. 
All parties are for good roads, parcels post, 
and postal savings banks. Most of the par- 
ties want to see a larger use of primary elec- 
tions, the referendum, and in general of di- 
rect appeal to the voters. All parties want 
a more sweeping and efficient federal control 
of railroads and great corporations. 


It is not claiming too much for 
President Roosevelt to say that 
in the past seven years his utter- 
ances and practical leadership have done a 
great deal to bring the American people to a 
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HON. THOMAS L. HISGEN AND HIS FAMILY. 


point of substantial agreement upon a num- 
ber of questions, and, unconsciously to them- 
selves, they have managed to indicate this 
harmonious trend of public opinion by planks 
in all the party platforms. If their lives and 
health are spared until the electoral college 
has assembled, Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan will 
probably divide between themselves all of the 
electoral votes of the country. One or the 
other of them will be President. Neither of 
them in that office will be able to secure any 
radical or violent changes in the political, so- 
cial, or economic conditions under which the 
people of the United States are living. But 
the successful man, whichever one he may be, 
will find a general trend of opinion and con- 
viction underlying party differences, and will 
find it possible to make some progress in the 


direction of that trend. And it can also be 
said that the minor parties are not to be ig- 
nored in a study of the situation as regards 
the views and feelings of the people. 


aide As a rule the platforms and the 
the general aims and objects of the 
Candidate. . 
smaller parties are much more 
important than their candidates. Neverthe- 
less the Independence party has chosen a 
picturesque and interesting ticket. Mr. 
Thomas L. Hisgen, candidate for the Presi- 
dency, is the leader of his party in Massa- 
chusetts, and last year he ran for the gov- 
ernorship of that State, polling more votes 
than the regular Democratic candidate and 
making himself a prominent political figure 
by virtue of his strong run. Mr. Hisgen 
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is a native of Indiana, where his. father owned 
a small country store. The father had in- 
vented a recipe for making axle grease, and 
four of the sons, led by Thomas L., became 
partners later on in the manufacture and sale 
of this commodity. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany was also making axle grease and wished 
to get rid of the business of the Hisgens, who 
were selling what they called “ Four 
Brothers Axle Grease.” ‘They did not wish 
to sell out, and then, it is alleged, began the 
Standard’s tactics of trying to drive the 
small competitor to the wall. “The Hisgens, 
who were plucky, at once decided that they 
would sell not only axle grease, but also 
kerosene. ‘They started local oil wagons in 
Albany, in Springfield, Mass., and in some 
other places. “The Standard (so the story 
goes) cut prices below cost, in order to 
drive the Hisgens out of the oil business. 
The public took an interest in the matter, 
stood by the Four Brothers’ Oil Company, 
and it seems that the Hisgens are now doing 
a considerable oil business in New England. 
Thomas L. Hisgen is evidently a firm char- 
acter and very much of a man. He is a 
sturdy fighter and knows how to make a 
strong appeal. 


ae: His associate on the ticket is Mr. 
John Temple John Temple Graves, now the 
Graves. editor of the New York A meri- 
can, which is Mr. Hearst’s morning news- 
paper in the metropolis. Before coming to 
New York last year he was the editor of the 
Atlanta Daily Georgian, and for many years 
he has been famous throughout the country 
as a Southern editor and public speaker. 
There was widespread comment last year 
upon his proposal that Mr. Bryan should 
advocate Mr. Roosevelt as the candidate of 
both parties in recognition of an “ era of good 
feeling’ and a general acceptance of the 
President’s leadership and policies. There 
is no way at present to form a rational esti- 
mate of the position that the Independence 
party will take in the actual polling in 
November. 


Taft's Mr. Taft’s speech of acceptance, 
Statement of delivered at Cincinnati on July 
the Issues. 58 is a very carefully prepared 

document, rather than a speech in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. It is a production of 
great value and strength, because every word 
of it has been weighed and comes from the 
pen of a man trained, as a judge, to qualify 
his utterances, and accustomed to be held 
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MR. TAFT IN HIS FLYING MACHINE. 
From the World (New York). 


responsible. Mir. Taft begins by explaining 
what significance he attaches to the general 
policies of President Roosevelt, and he de- 
clares that the chief hope of Republican suc- 
cess this year “ must rest on the confidence 
which the people of the country have in the 
sincerity of the party’s declaration in its plat- 
form that it intends to continue his policies.” 
Mr. Taft has thought clearly about what lies 
ahead. He states it as follows: 


_ The chief function of the’next Administration, 
in my judgment, is distinct from and a progres- 
sive development of that which has been per- 
formed by President Roosevelt. The chief func- 
tion of the next Administration is to complete 
and perfect the machinery by which these stand- 
ards may be maintained, by which the law-break- 
ers may be promptly restrained and punished, 
but which shall operate with sufficient accuracy 
and dispatch to interfere with legitimate busi- 
ness as little as possible. 


In a later sentence he remarks: 


The practical constructive and difficult work, 
therefore, of those who follow Mr. Roosevelt, 
is to devise the ways and means by which the 
high level of business integrity and obedience to 
law which he has established may be maintained 
and departures from it restrained without un- 
due interference with legitimate business. 


Proceeding along the line of 
these principles, Mr. Taft dis 
cusses in a_ business-like and 
thoughtful fashion the precise questions that 
must be considered in the further effort to 
give proper regulation to railroads and indus- 
trial corporations. Mr. Taft attacks Mr. 
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Bryan and the methods he proposes as tend- 
ing to destroy rather than to regulate modern 
business. He discusses the injunction ques- 
tion and various labor issues, and expounds 
the whole subject with candor and clearness. 
He speaks as a high authority upon all mat- 
ters that concern the judiciary and its rela- 
tion to practical justice among the people. 
Mr. Taft looks forward to a revision of the 
currency laws as a result of the work of the 
Currency Commission, and criticises sharply 
Mr. Bryan’s plan of guaranteeing bank de- 
posits. He is well informed and forcible ia 
his presentation of the Philippine question. 
He welcomes the change in the Democratic 
attitude toward the support of an adequate 
navy. As to campaign contributions, Mr. Taft 
calls attention to the Republican law which 
now forbids the old system of levying upon 
the salaries of Government employees. He 


‘calls further attention to the Republican law 


of 1907 forbidding corporations to contribute 
to the election of Presidential electors or 
Members of Congress. He declares that 
Mr. Sheldon’s appointment as treasurer of 
the National Republican Committee means 
that this year’s receipts and disbursements 
will be reported under the terms of the New 
York State law. Mr. Taft expresses his 
personal advocacy of a federal law requiring 
a statement of contributions to elections for 
Congressmen and other positions under the 
jurisdiction of Congress. He is personally 
inclined to favor the popular election of 
United States Senators, but declares that the 
question is not a party one. He says that an 
income tax, when needed for purposes of pub- 
lic revenue, can be enacted without amending 
the Constitution. Upon the whole, Mr. 
laft’s speech is a frank and straightforward 
avowal of the opinions and practical pro- 
grams of one of our greatest living states- 
inen. It is fair to say that it has made a 
favorable impression upon the business com- 
meats and upon American public opinion at 
arge, 


Wr. Bryan's Mr. Bryan’s speech of acceptance 
i * August 12 is rather an attack 
‘upon the Republican position than 


-{ exposition of his own views. He prom- 


ses to deal with the Democratic platform in 
a detailed way when he sends out his formal 
letter of acceptance. He begins by setting 
forth views upon the binding character of 
party platforms that can hardly be accepted 
by thoughtful people. Speaking of the 
Democratic platform, he says: 
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[ endorse it in.whole and in part, and shall, if 
elected, regard its declarations as binding upon 
me. And, I may add, a platform is binding as 
to what it omits as well as to what it contains. 
According to the Democratic idea, the people 
think for themselves and select officials to carry 
out their wishes. The voters are the sovereigns ; 
the officials are the servants, employed for a 
fixed time, and at a stated salary, to do what the 
sovereigns want done, and to do it in the way 
the sovereigns want it done. Platforms are en- 
tirely in harmony with this Democratic idea. A 
platform announces the party's position on the 
questions which are at issue, and an official is 
not at liberty to use the authority vested in him 
to urge personal views which have not been sub- 
mitted to the voters for their approval. 

Whereupon Mr. Bryan accuses Mr. Taft 
of expressing some views in his speech of ac- 
ceptance that are not precisely contained in 
the Republican platform adopted at Chicago. 
Mr. Bryan speaks as if the election of a 
President in the United States were a sort 
of game between two contending organiza- 
tions, which must be played according to the 
rules duly prescribed. 


po As a matter of fact, the plat- 
Platforms forms of leading parties never 
Binding? actually express the views of the 
voters, and are always very imperfect and 
haggling compromises. When it comes to 























A SAD FAREWELL TO SOME OLD FRIENDS. 

* A platform is binding as to what it omits as 
well as to what it contains. An official is not at 
liberty to urge personal views.’’—Bryan’s Speech of 
Acceptance. 

From the Hvening Mail (New York). 
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actual opinions upon public affairs there is 
not in the whole world a more discordant 
body than the Democratic party of the 
United States——not even the Republican 
party of the United States! ‘The Democratic 
party consists of three great elements,— 
namely (1) the solid South, that holds to- 
gether for sectional reasons, caring not a whit 
for the sacred platform that Mr. Bryan ex- 
tols so highly, and furnishing most of the 
Democratic electoral votes; (2) the Western 
and Northern radicals and old-line Demo- 
crats, who take the party seriously, and have 
in the main some convictions along the line 
of the platform, and (3) Tammany Hall 
and the New York State organization, which 
are immensely powerful, very essential to 
Democratic success, and scornfully indiffer- 
ent to the details of platforms,—which, in 
fact, they never read and know nothing what- 
ever about. The country does not regard 
the Presidential candidate as the mere auto- 
matic exponent of a party and a platform. 
Much less does the country regard the elected 
President, who has taken his oath of office 
and must carry on the Government for the 
best interests of the whole people, as one who 
sits holding the party platform in his hand, 
carefully measuring all his utterances and 
actions for four years by a document that is 
mostly campaign claptrap, though partly ex- 
pressive of great trends of public opinion. 
We have never in the history of the country 
had a President who felt that the party plat- 
form was superior to his oath of office. Can- 
didates, of course, are supposed to be men of 
mature views who will not be tempted to 
make fantastic flops after election, and their 
general attitude is usually well known; so 
that party platforms are of secondary impor- 
tance. Excepting where the country is di- 
vided upon some great and fundamental issue, 
the views and qualities of the candidate him- 
self are usually regarded as of decidedly more 
importance than the pretentious claims and 
extravagant accusations that the makers of 
party platforms usually feel obliged to in- 
dulge in, winking cheerfully at one another 
as they pass by. 


Confuting the The main attempt of Mr. Bry- 
Party in an’s speech is to condemn the Re- 
‘publican party out of the mouths 

of its own leaders. From the writings and 
statements of President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Taft it is easy to select strong statements 
regarding economic and political evils that 
ought to be remedied. It is then easy enough 


to show that the Republican party has for , 
good while been in full power; and then {o/- 
lows the conclusion that since Roosevelt ani 
Taft both admit that evils exist, and sinc 
the Republican party has been in full power, 
these evils exist not in spite of but by reasoy 
of the Republican party’s controlling position, 
with the further conclusion that the easy 
remedy lies in putting Mr. Bryan and the 
Democratic party in power. For purposes 
of controversy, that is an obvious and a suit. 
able method. If one accepts Mr. Bryan’ 
ideas about parties, he may be led to Mr, 
Bryan’s conclusions. The real truth is that 
parties are not consistent affairs, and that it 
is just as hard to do business effectively with 
the Democratic party in power as with the 
Republican. The moving force is not in the 
rarties, but in that great trend of public opin- 
ion that underlies all parties. ‘The Repub- 
lican party may deserve the criticisms that 
Mr. Bryan offers; yet it does not follow that 
the Democratic party is as consistent, or 
that it would be as effective in power, as the 
party of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft. Re. 
terring to a statement of Mr. Taft’s regari- 
ing the desirability of regulating issues by 
railroads of stocks and bonds, Mr. Bryan 
declares triumphantly: “ My: honorable op- 
ponent has, by his confession, relieved me ot 
the necessity of furnishing proof; he admits 
the conditions, and he cannot avoid the log- 
ical conclusion that must be drawn from the 
admission,” ‘This a fair-sample of Mr. Bry- 
an’s speech, which instead of being a discus- 
sion of issues and conditions in themselves, 
is a very clever and fairly successful exer- 
cise in logic, with a view to confuting his 
opponents in the great national debating so- 
ciety. But Mr. Bryan’s discussion of the 
issues themselves, apart from his attempts to 


trip up his opponent, are to be set forth in © 


his letter of acceptance and in a series of 
speeches. As a great debater his ability can- 
not easily be overstated. 


Westem Readers who have followed this 


Primary chronicle of political events for} 
the past four or five months must 
have been impressed by the growing impor } 


Elections. 


tance of the primary election in Western 
and Middle Western State politics. The 
fact is, of course, that the numerous primary 
laws enacted by State legislatures during the 
past two or three years are just now being 
put to their first severe test. Wisconsin and 
Oregon led the advance movement for di 
rect nominations, and their experiments were 
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watched with great interest by primary re- 
formers in other States. In the first trial of 
the Wisconsin system, two years ago, Sena- 
tor La Follette, through whose initiative as 
Governor the law had been placed on the 
statute book, was unable to secure the nomi- 
nation of his personal candidate for the 
governorship, and his failure to carry his 
point with the voters of his party was hailed 
even by his followers as a:striking demon- 
stration of the merits of the new method of 
nominating ; for under the former caucus and 
convention régime in Wisconsin the La Fol- 
lette organization had been effective in se- 
curing its ends, and the cry of bossism had 
more than once been raised. With direct 
rominations there could be no basis for such 
acomplaint. ‘The voters decided for them- 
selves the fitness of every candidacy. Sena- 
tor La Follette’s leadership in the party coun- 
cis might be ungrudgingly acknowledged, 
but his or any other man’s right to dictate a 
nomination to the Republicans of Wisconsin 
was forever nullified. 


kansas «21 the spring and early summer 
and ~~ Of the current year there were 
Missourl. — Syirited contests for the primaries 
in Oregon, Iowa, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Florida. On July 24 the Texas 


























HON. JOSEPH L. BRISTOW, OF KANSAS. 


(Who has carried the primaries in the contest for 
Senaior.) 











ATTORNEY-GENERAL HERBERT S. HADLEY, OF MIS- 
SOURI, REPUBLICAN NOMINEE FOR GOVERNOR. 


Democratic primaries renominated Governor 
Campbell. Last month three great States of 
the Middle West voted for the first time 
under the new system of direct nominations, 
—Kansas and Missouri on August 4, and 
Illinois on August 8. ‘There had been more 
or less discussion of an academic sort con- 
cerning the various provisions of the new 
primary laws in these States, but the popular 
interest was in the practical workings of the 
new methods and in the results achieved by 
them, rather than in the more technical as- 
pects of the subject. Although the farmers 
of Kansas and Missouri were very busy on 
the day of the polling, they did not neglect 
the opportunity to register their preferences 
for party nominations. The Republicans of 
Kansas gave a substantial majority of their 
votes to the Hon. W. R. Stubbs as their can- 
didate for the governorship, and as United 
States Senator they named the Hon. Joseph 
L. Bristow as their preference to succeed Sen- 
ator Long. Mr. Bristow made a noteworthy 
record while Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General in the McKinley and Roosevelt ad- 
ministrations by his prosecution of postal 
frauds. Both he and Mr. Stubbs represent 
the “ progressive” wing of the Republican 
party in Kansas. In Missouri, where the two 
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HON. ADLAI E. STEVENSON. 


(Formerly Vice-President, now chosen as Democratic 
candidate for Governor of Illinois.) 


great parties are more nearly equal in strength, 
both Democrats and Republicans took a live- 
ly interest in the balloting. The Republicans 
named for Governor the present Attorney- 
General of the State, the Hon. Herbert S. 
Hadley, whose relentless prosecution of law- 
defying corporations has given him a national 
reputation. ‘The Democrats, who were pre- 
vented by the State tonstitution from renom- 
irating Governor Folk, chose as their stand- 
ard-bearer the Hon. William S. Cowherd, of 
Kansas City, by a decisive plurality. 


One of the most hotly contested 
electoral fights that Illinois has 
known in years preceded the 
primaries for State officers and United States 
Senator on August 8. Governor Deneen was 
opposed for renomination by ex-Gov. Rich- 
ard Yates, on the Republican side, while 
among the Democrats there were a half- 
dozen candidates, any one of whom seemed 
to have about as good prospects as another. 
Governor Deneen was able to secure a safe 
plurality of the Republican voters, and the 
Democrats chose as their nominee for the 
governorship the Hon. Adlai Stevenson, 
who was First Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral in President Cleveland’s first term and 


The 
Illinois 
Contest. 


Vice-President in his second term. As the 
Legislature which will choose the next 
United States Senator from Illinois is prac. 
tically certain to be overwhelmingly Repub. 
lican the contest for the Senatorship at the 
Republican primaries aroused much interest, 
although the effect of a popular vote on this 
matter is, of course, merely advisory. Con- 
gressman George E. Foss made a_ vigorous 
fight, but was defeated by Senator Hopkins, 
the present incumbent of the seat. Ex-Sena- 
tor William E. Mason also received strong 
support in certain districts, so that Senator 
Hopkins, while having a plurality over Foss, 
failed to secure a majority of the Republican 
vote. The question has also been raised 
whether the Republican members of the Leg- 
islature will feel bound to accept the aggre- 
gate results of this vote as mandatory in their 
choice of a Senator. 


In some of the Southern States, 
for many years, the voters of tht 
Democratic party have taken part 
in primaries, and in that way many impor- 
tant elections have been determined ; for in 
those States there has been virtually no op- 
position. But in States like Illinois and 
Missouri, where both parties are well organ- 
ized and vigorous, the direct participation of 
the voter in party nominations is a new 
thing. It was not to be expected that the 
initial trial of the system in those States 
would give universal satisfaction. The new 
laws were not found to be perfect in their 
application. In the cities of Chicago and 
St. Louis complaint was made that members 
of opposing parties were permitted to vote in 
primaries. An unscrupulous district leader 
can bring in hordes of machine henchmen of 
the opposing party organization and_ vote 
them in his own party primaries. ‘There 
seems to be no effective means of preventing 
this, and it is alleged that it was done by the 
Republicans in Chicago and by the Demo- 
crats in St. Louis at the primaries last month. 
Nevertheless; even if it shall be found on in- 
vestigation that the direct-nomination system 
in Illinois and Missouri works as badly as 
its enemies proclaim, it still remains true that 
its results are infinitely more desirable than 
those of the system that it displaced,—the 
caucus-boss system. For the great central 
fact to be noted is that in the control of 
the nominating machinery of those great 
States the people, in the words of Gover 
nor Hughes, of New York, are at last “on 


top.” There is no room for the boss. 
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In Wisconsin, Oregon, Lowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, and Illinois 
the people are “on top,” and for 
shortcomings in government the people as a 
whole must answer. Why not in New 
York? At the very time when the voters of 
Illinois, Kansas, and Missouri were making 
their choice of candidates for the coming 
State election, the men in control of the Re- 
publican organization in the Empire State 
of the Union were considering whether they 
would permit the State convention of their 
party to renominate Governor Hughes, who 
had stated, after urgent requests from-many 
devoted adherents, that if the people desired 
he would stand for re-election. The Repub- 
lican and independent press of the State was 
almost unanimous in demanding his renomi- 
nation. So far as outward indications went, 
any unbiased observer would have concluded, 
we think, that Governor Hughes was the 
choice of his party for a second term. With 
such a record as his, it would seem that only 
the gravest reasons could justify a failure to 
zenominate him. It was known and _ ad- 
mitted that his rejection by a Republican 
convention would alienate thousands of votes 
that would otherwise be counted for Taft as 
well as for Hughes; but it was maintained, 
in spite of this, that a large section of the 
party was opposed, on various grounds, to 
the Governor’s renomination. His course on 
the race-track gambling question had made 
enemies and his loyalty to the party organiza- 
tion had been called in question. Weeks of 
time were spent in trying to settle the ever- 
present and vexatious questions, ‘‘ What is 
the matter with Hughes?” and ‘What shall 
be done with Hughes?” In Illinois or Kan- 
sas or Wisconsin the Republican voters, as- 
sembling at their various polling places, 
would have decided those questions in one 
day, between sunrise and sunset. 


Why Not 
in 
New York ? 


ew New York State Republican 
= convention will be held on Sep- 

‘ tember 14. It will be neither 

more nor less representative of the party than 
such conventions have been in the pasty but 
nobody pretends to believe that the circum- 
scribed procedure by which the delegates are 
chosen can possibly permit so free and un- 
trammeled an expression of the party’s will as 
is secured by direct nominations. The con- 
vention will decide, not who is the candidate 
of the majority of New York Republican 
voters, but whether or not it is expedient to 
“turn down” a candidate who is very gen- 
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erally believed to be the party’s real choice, 
but whose actual strength as a candidate has 
had no convincing test. If the managers of 
the convention, most of whom are known in 
advance to be opposed to Governor Hughes’ 
candidacy, can convince themselves that an- 
other candidate is likely to be elected in No- 
vember, if nominated, that other candidate 
will be named, without regard to the wide- 
spread demand for the renomination of Gov- 
ernor Hughes; for the good party man can 
always be relied on to “vote the regular 
ticket.” In other words, the mass of New 
York Republicans will have no say whatever 
in naming a candidate for Governor this fall. 
If, however, the demand for Hughes is so 
strong that it cannot be ignored, the “ or- 
ganization ” will gracefully yield and permit 
the voters to have their way. All of which 
suggests that the direct-nomination law 
which Governor Hughes so strongly advo- 
cated in his messages to the Legislature is the 
next great reform to which New York’s ener- 
gies should be directed, and that the very fact 
that Governor Hughes is the chief exponent 
of that reform is one of the strongest argu- 
ments that can be urged for his renomination 
and re-election. ‘The voters of both parties 
in New York State need precisely the kind of 
education that the voters are now getting in 
Illinois, Missouri, and Kansas. ‘ The only 
way to learn to swim,” said an election in- 
spector of Kansas City, “ is to keep going into 
the water. Every time you get a man in a 
booth where he has to spend three or four 
minutes preparing his ballot you are develop- 


ing a discriminating voter and consequently a ~ 


better citizen.” 


i Tt will be recalled that the Iowa 
Po... primaries held in June resulted in 
’ the choice of United States Sena- 

tor William B. Allison to succeed himself. 
Senator Allison’s competitor for the honor 
had been Governor Cummins. The Gov- 
ernor commanded a strong support from that 
wing of Iowa Republicans known as Pro- 
gressives, but the loyalty of the party’s rank 
and file to the venerable Senator who had so 
long and so worthily repesented them at 
Washington told more decisively than any 
question of tariff revision or of corporation 
control. That the Republican leaders were not 
hopelessly divided by the contest was shown 
when the Iowa delegation at the Chicago 
convention united in presenting Governor 
Cummins’ name for the Vice-Presidency, but 
the suggestion. came too late, as the Sherman 
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movement had already made decided prog- 
ress. On the death of Senator Allison, last 
month, no tribute to his usefulness as a pub- 
lic servant was more cordial or sincere than 
that of Governor Cummins, who announced 
that an appointment would soon be made to 
fill the unexpired term. 


The death of Senator Allison, on 
August 4, removes one of the 
few surviving public men who be- 
longed conspicuously to the generation of 
Blaine, Garfield, and John Sherman. Mr. 
Allison was born in Ohio, of parents who 
had gone from Pennsylvania, and he had such 
advantages of education as were afforded by 
pioneer colleges of western Pennsylvania 
and northern Ohio. He began practicing 
law in Ohio, was active in support of the 
Fremont ticket in 1856, and then removed 
to Dubuque, Iowa, which was his home for 
the rest of his life. He was a delegate to 
the National Republican Convention of 1860 
and helped to nominate Lincoln. Governor 
Kirkwood utilized his services in raising Iowa 
regiments in the opening years of the war, 
and he was elected to Congress in 1862, 
serving in the House until 1871. His Con- 
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gressional service began on the same day 
with that of Mr. Garfield and Mr. Blaine, 
In 1872 the Iowa Legislature elected him to 
the Senate, and he served continuously in 
that body from March, 1873, until his death, 
His term would have expired next March, 
but his re-election was already determined 
upon, and thus, if he had lived, he would 
have had a continuous service in the Senate 
of forty-two years. In his long Senatorial 
career of thirty-five years he had been a 
leader from the very beginning. His four 
terms in the House had made him a Con- 
gressional figure of repute, and he had 
achieved a reputation as an authority in mat- 
ters relating to public revenues and expend- 
tures and to special problems like the tariff. 
For the past thirty years he had been a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
and for twenty-five years he had been chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations. 
He was offered leading positions in the cabi- 
nets of at least three Presidents, but he pre- 
ferred his place of influence and power in the 
Senate. He was without enemies, and en- 
joyed the confidence and esteem of leading 
members of both parties. From President 
Lincoln to President Roosevelt, he possessed 
the friendship and regard of every Repub- 
lican chief magistrate. His mind remained 
fresh and hopeful, and his sympathies pro- 
gressive to the very last. For some time his 
health had been seriously impaired, and it 
was only on the ground that Mr. Allison 
would never be able again to discharge the 
duties of his office that the friends of Gov- 
ernor Cummins urged the candidacy of the 
younger man before the primaries in June. 


-As we have just remarked, Mr. 
Allison was an active and prom- 
sinent supporter of Mr. Lincoln, 
although he was twenty years younger. The 
centenary of Lincoln’s birth comes on the 
12th of next February. The question of Lin- 
coln memorials is one that has naturally been 
much discussed. In this issue we publish an 
article by the Hon. James T. McCleary, of 
Minnesota, advocating as the most appropriate 
memorial to Lincoln a magnificent highway 
from Washington to Gettysburg, to be called 
the “ Lincoln Road.” Mr. McCleary’s pres- 
entation is not only attractive, but at once 
convincing and inspiring. Mr. McCleary 
for a number of years held the chairmanship 
of the House Committee on the Library, 
which has jurisdiction over the Library of 
Congress, the Botanical Garden, and all art 
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matters under Congressional control. Mr. 
McCleary was sent to Europe in 1905 to se- 
cure information and ideas for the Abraham 
Lincoln Memorial Commission appointed by 
act of Congress to make report on a suitable 
national memorial. For the fourteen years 
from March, 1893, to March, 1907, Mr. 
McCleary represented the Second Minne- 
sota District in Congress. He was beaten in 
the last election by his Democratic competi- 
tor, but has been renominated and expects to 
win back his old seat this year. Meanwhile 
he is serving as Second Assistant Postmaster- 
General. He argues that his proposed Lin- 
coln memorial would make demands upon 
the available present talent of our country’s 
engineers, architects, sculptors, and landscape 
artists, while also affording opportunity for 
generations yet to come to take part in mak- 
ing ever more worthy this particular kind of 
a public memorial. 


Lincoln’s tomb is at his old home 
in Springfield, Ill., where an im- 
pressive monument stands, with 
a statue of the martyred President. All the 
newspapers last month were quoting a speech 
made by Lincoln in Springfield seventy-one 
years ago on the subject of mob violence and 
its menace to American institutions. Spring- 
field as the capital of the State of Illinois has 
developed from a straggling village to a 
thriving city of perhaps 40,000. One would 
expect such a city, which has developed un- 
der the most favorable opportunities and 
which is the seat of government of one of our 
greatest States, to set an example in all the 
civic virtues, yet there was precipitated on 
the night of August 13 a riot in Springfield, 
which, in spite of the efforts of the Governor 
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and the massing of several thousand State. 


troops, was not completely suppressed for 
about a week. The reports have it that the 
rioting began with the attempt to punish ne- 
groes for an alleged assault by a negro upon 
a white woman. It was estimated that 30,- 
000 people were at times moving about the 
streets as if they were members of the lawless 
and infuriated mob, although it is hard to be- 
lieve that so many were concerned. The 
rots resulted in the injury of a great number 
of people, the death of perhaps half a dozen, 
and the destruction of a good deal of prop- 
erty. Governor Deneen acted with the ut- 
most energy, calling out more and more 
State troops, until, according to reports, all 
the militia in the State was massed at Spring- 
field, excepting only certain colored organ- 


izations, the presence of which would have 
added to the troubles, since white rioters 
would not have allowed negro troops to sub- 
due them without resistance and counter at- 
tack. Even as it was, the white soldiers met 
with considerable resistance, some of them 
being killed and many injured: Unoffend- 
ing negroes by the hundreds were driven 
from their homes by the mob and treated 
with the utmost cruelty and wickedness. 
There is not a large negro population in 
Springfield, the number being probably in ex- 
cess of 2000. In Southern cities, where race 
riots have occurred, the negro population has 
been very large, in some cases almost equal 
to the white. So far as it is possible now to 
judge, this Springfield riot was far more in- 
excusable than that which caused Atlanta 
such unfortunate note. It is not well to de- 
nounce what one does not understand. “The 
intensity and persistence of this riot at 
Springfield has not yet been explained to the 
country, and it is incomprehensible. Civil- 
ization is a precious thing, but relapse to 
savagery is easy, and the maintenance of de- 
cency is a thing that has to be struggled for. 
There are many indications throughout the 
country of a spirit of lawlessness. Governor 
Willson in Kentucky is contending against 
disorders that are very widespread. 


The Flee According to the Auckland cor- 
in Australian respondent of the London Times, 
‘the American battleships, “ by 

all report and demonstration, arrived at 
Auckland with everything in better shape 
than when they started from San Francisco.” 
‘The week spent at the New Zealand port by 
Rear-Admiral Sperry’s ships was filled with 
festivities and evidences of a feeling of the 
most hearty welcome on the part of the New 
Zealanders. ‘The American blue-jackets re- 
ceived hearty praise from the citizens and 
civic authorities for their orderly behavior, 
and when the ships set sail for their four 
days’ run to Sydney the Auckland correspond- 
ent of the London Telegraph cabled to his 
journal: “It is beyond question that the 
United States is no longer a western but a 
cosmic power. America is now a force in the 
world, speaking with authoritative accent and 
wielding a dominant influence such as ought 
to belong to her vast wealth, prosperity, and 
importance.” Sydney was reached on August 
20, and the ships received an uproarious wel- 
come. On August 27 they left for Mel- 
bourne. It is interesting to note the fact 
that while the American warships were pre- 
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LORD ROBERTS AT QUEBEC. 
(From a snapshot as “ Bobs” and his daughter were 
arriving at the Chateau Frontenac.) 


paring to weigh anchor and leave Auckland 
for Australia, Admiral Robley D. Evans, 
having reached the navy age limit of sixty- 
two years, was retired to private life, after 
forty-eight years of active service. 


Twelve years ago the Cana- 
dian Liberal party was _ borne 
into victory by a great majority. 
With no interruption since that time the 
party has been in power under the lead- 
ership of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Undoubt- 
edly a great deal of solid progress and 
achievement has marked the ascendancy of 
the Liberals, but there have been also many 
charges of extravagance, political corruption, 
and laxity in governmental methods. Pro- 
vincial elections since 1896 have generally 
registered a diminished Liberal strength, if 
not a decided Conservative victory. In 1900 
the general election in Manitoba resulted in 
a victory of the Roblin Conservative govern- 
ment, which still administers the province. 
Three years later British Columbia elected 
a Conservative ministry under Mr. McBride, 
who was returned with an increased major- 
ity in 1905. ‘That same year occurred the 
election in-Ontario, and the Ross Liberal 
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government was overwhelmed by the Whit- 
ney administration, which in June last was 
endorsed at the polls. In New Brunswick 
in 1907 the Conservative party, under 
Mr. Hazen, was victorious. The first gen- 
eral election in the new province of Saskatch- 
ewan (two years ago) resulted in a vic- 
tory for the Liberals under the leadership of 
the present Premier, Walter Scott, which 
last month was sustained at the polls by a 
narrow majority. In general, it would 
seem to an American observer that the 
chances for a Conservative victory through- 


out the Dominion at the next election are 


very good. It is believed that Parliament 
will be dissolved in the early fall and the 
general election set for October. 


Meanwhile, the entire Dominion 
has felt the affliction sustained 
by the sufferers from fire in 
British Columbia during early August. Six 
towns, including Fernie, one of the growing 
cities of the province, have been entirely de- 
stroyed by forest fires, which could not be 
controlled until $20,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty had been destroyed. It is interesting to 
note, also, the facts that the Quebec bridge 
over the St. Lawrence, which fell last au- 
tumn, carrying with it to death more than 
eighty workmen, will be rebuilt under gov- 
ernment auspices and supervision, and that 
the American State Department and the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office have agreed to a continua- 
tion for another year of the present modus 
vivendi governing the Newfoundland fisher- 
ies and the rights of American fishermen in 
those waters. A strike of train hands on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway during the early 
days of August assumed serious propor- 
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‘tions, and by the middle of the month had 


not been completely settled. 


The Spirit. nada is probably the only coun- 
of the Quebec try in the world in which two 
Celebration uch strong, virile races as the 
English and French could celebrate historic 
events which included the transfer of sov- 
ereignty from one to the other in such ex- 
cellent spirit and with such unanimity of 
loyalty to the new nation which has grown 
up from the efforts of both. The tercen- 
tenary celebrations in Quebec during July 
and August, however, did not commemorate 
the English victory over the French in 1759: 
they did glorify the century and a half of 
French accomplishment in the New World. 
For a fortnight the old city was filled with 
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soldicry and banners, with illumination and 
pageantry, celebrating the century and a half 
of French history from Champlain to Mont- 
calm. ‘The pageants revived the principal 
dramatic moments of the national history 
and recalled the great deeds of Cartier, 
Champlain, Laval, Frontenac, Montcalm, 
and Levis. The Canadian youth and their 
elders who witnessed the pageants cou!d not 
fail to be impressed and stimulated and to 
have their patriotism quickened as the great 
events of their country’s life-story were re- 
enacted before their eyes, on the very spots 
where they actually occurred. Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks, who represented the United 
States, declared it the most interesting event 
of the kind that has ever taken place on this 
continent. The good taste and tact of the 
British authorities, from his Excellency the 
Governor-General down to the red-coated, 
white-helmeted soldier who patiently repre- 


- sented British law and order throughout the 


fete days, were universally commended. The 
climax to the fétes was a dramatic one. At 
the close of the pageant given especially for 
the Prince of Wales the armies of Wolfe and 
Montcalm marched across the Plains of 
Abraham, and the living descendant of the 
British general deposited a wreath inscribed 
to the memory of Montcalm. ‘Then the liv- 
ing descendant of the French general de- 
posited another wreath inscribed to the honor 
of Wolfe. This, in the presence of the heir 
to the British crown and of the loyal 
Canadian, French-speaking and English- 
speaking, spectators, acknowledging British 
sovereignty, but at the same time paying trib- 
ute to the historic glories of the French name, 
exemplified the spirit of the occasion. 


The results of the provincial and 
municipal elections in Cuba on 
August I have been a surprise 
not only to the outside world but to the Cu- 
bans themselves. ‘The returns show that out 
of some 420,000 registered electors about 
200,000 cast votes, the Conservative candi- 
dates receiving 104,000, the Miguelistas 
93,000, and the Zayistas 61,000. The prov- 
inces of Santa Clara, Matanzas, and Pinar 
del Rio elected Conservative governors and 
Provincial councils, which will give the Con- 
Servatives, it is now believed, the preponder- 
ance of power in the presidential elections cf 
The 
Conservative program as now outlined calls 
for the nomination of Gen. Mario Meno- 
cal for the Presidency, with ex-Senator Al- 
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fredo Zayas for the Vice-Presidency. ‘The 
latter, who led the Zayista faction of the 
Liberal party in the recent elections, has 
withdrawn from the race for the presidential 
nomination, but the Conservatives believe 
that by nominating him for Vice-President 
they will win over many Liberal votes. The 
victorious Conservative party of 1908 is very 
little different from the old Moderate party, 
which, headed by President Palma, was over- 
thrown by the Liberals in 1906, bringing on 
the American intervention. The old leaders 
and the old spirit of this party, however, have 
disappeared. It is not believed that the Con- 
servative triumph will delay or render diff- 
cult the execution of the promise by the 
United States Government to withdraw in 
February next all United States forces from 
Cuba. That the elections putting into office 
several thousand men and ostensibly register- 
ing the will of 3,000,000 people passed off 
with such tranquillity as no other election in 
Cuban history has known is due in large 
measure to Col. Enoch Crowder, who under- 
stands election difficulties and methods in 
Cuba better perhaps than the Cubans them- 
selves. In the provisional government he is 
the supervisor of. the departments of State 
and Justice, chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mission, and head of the election board. 


Porto Rico, Cuba’s_ island neighbor, Porto 

Colombia, Rico, has been celebrating its 

and Brazil. fourhundredth birthday. On 
August 12, four centuries ago, the island 
was discovered by Ponce de Leon. The re- 
mains of the old explorer, which have up to 
the present reposed in the church of San 
José at San Juan, were transferred on the 
anniversary day to the cathedral, accom- 
panied by an impressive procession of civic 
and military bodies. Governor Post, who 
has returned to the United States for a brief 
vacation, announces that on August 12 also 
the church-property question, which has oc- 
cupied the government and the church au- 
thorities for a considerable time, has finally 
been adjusted in a manner satisfactory to 
both. ‘Two other important pieces of news 


‘came from Latin-American countries on the 


same day. The National Assembly of 
Colombia, sitting at Bogota, passed the law 
redistricting the country, dividing it for ad- 
ministration purposes into thirty-two depart- 
ments. The second item of interest comes 
from Rio Janeiro. It is the summary of the 
report made by the Brazilian Government of 
the first year of coffee valorization. It will 
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be remembered that just a year ago the gov- 
ernment of Brazil put into execution a plan 
for the establishment of a minimum price for 
raw coffee by buying up and storing the sur- 
plus production. ‘The net result of the fig- 
ures and data published last month is that 
the measure has achieved an actual, though 
small, financial success. 


‘To his long and acrimonious dis- 
Dispute with putes with the United States, 
‘ England, France, and _ Italy 
President Castro has added an even more 
bitter one with Holland. The quarrel with 
the Dutch really began some months ago, 
when the bubonic plague broke out in La 
Guayra, the port of the Venezuelan capital. 
President Castro obstinately refused to admit 
the existence of the disease, although the re- 
port was signed by his own physician. When 
Mr. J. H. de Reus, the Dutch Minister at 
Caracas, reported the existence of the plague 
to his government, Curacao, the Dutch col- 
ony in the West Indies, immediately estab- 
lished a quarantine against Venezuelan ports. 
This angered Seftor Castro, and in reprisal 
he put an embargo on all commerce with 
Curacao, also lodging charges of smuggling 
and filibustering against the Dutch in a let- 
ter to Mr. Reus, which was overbearing and 
insulting in tone. The embargo on Venez- 
uelan-Curacao commerce was a severe blow 
to the Dutch colony, because a great deal of 
business is carried on on the island necessi- 
tating transshipment of goods to Venezuela. 
After a great deal of correspondence between 
the Dutch and Venezuelan foreign offices 
President Castro made his most radical move 
of arbitrarily ordering the Minister of the 
Netherlands to leave the country. There- 
upon the Venezuelan Consul was driven 
from Willemstad, the capital of Curacao, 
after a demonstration by an angry mob, and 
the merchants of the island refused to buy 
any Venezuelan goods. The withdrawal of 
the exequaturs of all Dutch consuls in Venez- 
uela, which is equivalent to expulsion, and 
the dispatch of several Dutch warships to 
the Caribbean, had brought the dispute to 
an acute stage by the middle of last month. 


Castro's 


Meanwhile, for several months no 
steamers have been permitted to 
enter Venezuelan ports if they 
have cleared from Curacao, a condition of 
affairs which virtually means the ruin of the 
island. The authorities at The Hague re- 
gard the trouble with Venezuela as one that 
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cannot be submitted to arbitration, since it 
‘involves a question of sovereignty and na- 
tional honor.” Holland is the fourth power 
which during the past few years has severed 
all friendly relations with Venezuela, our 
own legation and consulate having been closed 
on June 23. President Castro has refused to 
permit the remaining diplomats to take 
charge of the affairs of those countries not 
represented, and those who remain are at a 
great disadvantage themselves, owing to the 
fact that the as yet unsettled dispute with 
the French Cable Company and the isolation 
of the island of Curacao have destroyed the 
chance of even “ getting cablegrams out by 
mail” from Venezuela. A conference be- 
tween the Foreign Minister of the Nether- 
lands, Mr. J. R. D. M. van Swinderen, and 
the American Minister at the Dutch capital, 
Mr. Arthur M. Beaupré, as to the attitude 
of the United States Government in the event 
of radical action on the part of Holland, was 
the significant feature of the Dutch-Venez- 
uelan dispute last month. 


When the British Parliament 
“rose” for the summer vacation 
(on August 1) it was generally 
considered that its record of accomplishment 
registered a triumph for Mr. Asquith, who 
has come to be known in England as “the 
man who makes good.”” ‘The passage of the 
Old-Age Pension bill (the terms of which 
are set forth in detail on another page of this 
REVIEW this month) was a real triumph for 
the Commons against the Lords. To have 
rejected the measure, which was immensely 
popular throughout the country, would have 
placed the upper house in the attitude of op- 
posing deliberately and radically the will of 
the people. It would, moreover, have been 
an interference with the prerogatives of the 
Commons to originate and carry througi 
measures of finance. Therefore, when (on 
July 31), after having rejected the amend- 
ments of the Lords, the Commons returned 
the pension bill to the upper house, the lat- 
ter protested against the attitude of the Com- 
mons and refused to accept the rejection as 4 


Politics 


in 
Great Britain. 


precedent, but did not insist upon the amen¢- | 


ments, thereby averting what might have 
been a crisis. The Irish Universities bill, 
useful piece of constructive legislation 
fathered by Secretary Birrell, was passed in 
the Commons by a large majority during the 
last hours of the session. The Commons will 





reassemble again on October 12 and, accord: } 
ing to the program, at once enter upon a con 
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sideration of the Premier’s licensing bill. A 
number of by-elections during the summer, 
notably the one in the Shoreditch division of 
London, held to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death last month of Sir William Randal 
Cremer, the founder of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, showed Unionist victories or re- 
duced Liberal majorities. ‘These by-elections 
have already encouraged the Lords to renew 
their battle against the Commons upon the 
reassembling of Parliament. ~The meeting 
of the Pan-Anglican and Lambeth confer- 
ences in London, and the visits of King Ed- 
ward to Marienbad and Ischl, where he met 
the Emperors of Germany and Austria, were 
other events of interest and significance. 


lard Cromer © WO unusually significant utter- 
Predicts ances on world politics by emi- 
War. < : - 
nent Englishmen marked the 
closing days of the session of the British Par- 
liament. Commenting on the passage in the 
House of Lords of the Old-Age Pension 
bill — which Lord Rosebery characterized 
as “dealing a blow to the empire and en- 
cumbering its finances to a degree of which 
no living man can see the limit,’—Lord 
Cromer, the eminent ex-British Consul-Gen- 
eral in Egypt, predicted a general European 
war in the near future. ‘The entire world 
was startled by his speech, which called upon 
the government to make provision “ betimes 
for a European ‘conflict which may not im- 
probably be forced on us before many years 
have elapsed.” Conceding that in order to 
justify his opinion “‘ it is quite unnecessary to 
impugn the good faith of those high authori- 
ties abroad who constantly reiterate their 
peaceful intentions,” he nevertheless con- 
tended : 

We are living in times when the influence of 
individuals, however highly placed, is limited. 
When national interests are involved and race 
passion is excited there is always a risk, and 
more than a risk, that a collision between rival 
nations will take place, however pacific the in- 
tentions of their rulers. Let me add that if, as 
I believe will be the case, the enactment of 
this law [the Old Age Pension law] imperils 
the cause of free trade, the chances of a collision 
will be materially increased. 


Sir Edward Grey LOrd Cromer’s words are taken 
amens to refer to alleged war prepara- 

“tions by Germany in connection 
with revolutionary. developments in Turkey. 
His speech produced a profound effect 
throughout the continent and undoubtedly 
was the cause of a careful official declaration 


-made a-few days later by Sir Edward Grey, 
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GERMANY RISES IN THE ESTIMATION OF EUROPE, 


IINGLAND, RUSSIA, AND FRANCR (in chorus) : “ Slip 
pery fellows, these Germans. No sooner do you think 
you have put them down than they rise up above 


you again.”’ 
From Jugend (Munich). 


Foreign Secretary. In the course of this 
address the Minister deplored the tendency 
of a certain section of opinion in Great Brit- 
ain and Germany to represent that “ the for- 
mer’s policy is directed toward the isolation 
of the latter.” The conclusion of the agree- 
ments between Great Britain and Russia had 
simply removed long-standing causes of fric- 
tion between these nations, but, asked Sir 
Edward, “surely Germany’s policy cannot 
depend upon provoking or maintaining en- 
mity between other powers.” “It is not 
our object to isolate any power whatsoever.” 

After all, when the isolation of Germany is 
spoken of it is only fair to bear in mind that Ger- 
many has two allies. We have never begrudged 
that alliance, never considered that it was di- 
rected against us, and if we have made agree- 
ments with France and Russia, which agree- 
ments, by the way, are public to the world, while 
those of the Triple Alliance are not, there is as 
little reason to suppose that the object or mo- 
tive of these agreements was isolation or un- 
friendly action toward any other power as that 
such was the motive of Germany’s alliance with 
Austria and Italy. 


The “Revolue Whatever merit or cause there 


tionary Strike" may have been in the original 
strike of compositors in Paris dur- 
ing the last days of July, which was afterward 
augmented, on command of the French Gen- 
eral Federation of Labor, by a strike of the 


in Paris. 
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bakers and cab-drivers of the French capital, inci se Russian statesmen and journals 
it is evident that the labor leaders made a tac- © the Russian are commenting upon the ‘ecent 
tical mistake in the rioting at Vigneux and in Empire. visit of President Falliéres of 
the attempts (first) to identify the movement France to the Czar at Reval as a peculiarly 
with the propaganda of the Socialists and gratifying occurrence to the empire at this 
Anarchists, and (second) to “ organize ” all 
the government employees, both civil and 
military, with the ultimate object of a “ uni- | | 
versal strike which should paralyze all the 
functions and powers of government.” Only 
25,000 men out of the expected 150,000 
went out in the capital, and the provinces 
were generally quiet. Premier Clémenceau, 
who has had this problem to face before, | 

| 

| 





proceeded with patience and firmness, pub- 
licly contending that such proceedings are 
not “ industrial or social movements for the 
relief of grievances, but simply political trea- | 
son against the state.” He vigorously ap- | 
plied the military and police powers of the 
government to restore order. One of the 
first movements in this direction was the | 
arrest of a number of the leaders of the dis- 
turbance, including ‘“ Citizen” Griffuelhes, | 
general secretary of the Confederation of : | 
Labor. The French Republic is already such 
a highly organized, highly socialized state “citizeEN” GRIFFUELHES, SECRETARY OF THE 
. that a general movement of this sort would FRENCH GENERAL FEDERATION OF LABOR. _ 
seem to lack the reason and plausibility that (Who has been arrested for inciting anti-gover- 
might be alleged in other countries. More- mental riots at Vigneux.) 


over, popular opinion is undoubtedly with 
the ministry. time. They point to it as an evidence that 


the republic, and particularly the French 
bankers, have not been influenced by the per- 
sistent reports that the Russian state is reac- 
tionary and insolvent. President Falliéres 
left Reval on July 28, after a hearty, cordial 
reception by the imperial family, for a long- 
projected visit to the Norwegian, Swedish, 
and Danish royal families. Two significant 
but not much discussed evidences of the use- 
fulness of the third Duma inconspicuously 
reported in the journals of the world last 
month were the establishment of land banks 
in every province throughout the empire, by 
means of which the peasant and small farmer 
are enabled to buy the inherited lands of the 
nobles at a low rate of interest and on easy 
terms, and the retirement, by order of the 
Czar, of the Grand Duke Nicholas Nich- 
olaievich, brother of the monarch, from the 
presidency of the Council for National De- 
fense. In its petition for his removal the 
‘ Duma declared that the nation demanded the 
WHAT PUZZLES EDWARD, NICHOLAS, AND FALLIERES. retirement of all grand ducal officials since 
THE TRIPLE ENTENTE: “ Shall we bring William by the circumstance of their birth “a are 
into the entente, after all? If we do, we shall be vas 

. not amenable to ordinary discipline. The 


obliged to have an army.” . 
From Lustige Blitter (Berlin). Finnish Diet was opened at Helsingfors. on 
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August 1, and Judge Svinhufvud, leader of 
the Young Finn party, was re-elected presi- 
dent. In its reply to the speech from the 
throne the Diet insisted on “ the separate ad- 
ministration of Finland, together with inde- 
pendent supervision and direct report upon 
matters of finance to the monarch,’ this 
constituting “the cornerstone of the legal 
order.” 


is it Whether or not Sultan Abdul 
Revolution in Hamid II. has revived the “ sus- 

aii pended ” Turkish constitution of 
1876 or has promulgated an entirely new one, 
the momentous fact, destined to have the 
most far-reaching consequences in eastern 
Europe, is that the Turkish monarch has pro- 
fessedly relinquished some of those despotic 
privileges which have been the prerogatives 
of Turkish Sultans from time immemorial. 
It had been well known in political circles 
in Europe for several years that the radical 
subjects of the Sultan, who form the closely 
organized political party known as the Young 
Turks, had been conducting a propaganda in 
the army and throughout the chronically dis- 
affected portions of the empire. ‘The news, 
however, that on July 24 the Sultan had pub- 
lished in Constantinople an iradé ordering 
the assembly of a chamber of deputies, “ in 
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THE PERIL TO THE TURKISH THRONE. 


What are the Young Turks really plotting? 
From Punch (London). 




















ABDUL HAMID II., SULTAN OF TURKEY. 

(In the drawing of this, the only portrait made 
of the Sultan of Turkey since he was a beardless 
youth, Mr. Homer Davenport risked his own personal 
liberty and that of his companions. Although 
watched by spies who repeatedly searched his bag- 
gage for the precious sketch, he finally succeeded in 
smuggling it out of the country in a bale of hay.) 

From the Woman’s Home Companion. 


accordance with the constitution suspended 
in 1878,” came as a great surprise to the 
civilized world. The dramatic rapidity with 
which Abdul Hamid renounced his autocratic 
privileges and granted a constitution is proof 
first of all of the peril in which he found him- 
self. The immediately impelling force was 
the disaffection of the army, the prop of all 
despotic thrones. Always underpaid and 
neglected, the Turkish army is particularly 
destitute at the present moment. Early in 
July the garrison at Monastir, a small city 
in Macedonia, mutinied, and after looting the 
town fled to the mountains. The regular 
Turkish troops at Salonika and Smyrna re- 
fused to crush the rebellion and shot sev- 
eral palace officials sent to investigate. These 
events evidently forced the hands of the 
Young Turks and precipitated the crisis. 
The leader of the revolutionary party, who 
has been acting under various aliases, but 
most frequently known as Major Niazier, 
telegraphed direct to the Sultan: “ Proclaim 
a constitution at once or I march on Con- 
stantinople with 300,000 men.” 
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This was the first intimation that 
the Sultan had of the truth. He 
hesitated, and consulted with his 
viziers, but when a second telegraphic dis- 
patch announced to him that the garrison of 
Salonika had proclaimed a constitution, omit- 
ting even the mention of his name, the Sultan 
vielded. ‘To the ministers who wished to 
temporize further he is reported to have de- 
clared: “No! I gave this constitution orig- 
inally and I have published it each year in the 
official almanac. I will order the elections 
at once on the constitution as it stands.” 
This -document of thirty years ago, which 
was never abolished, but only “ suspended ” 
after the war with Russia, vested the power 
of government in the Sultan and a Parlia- 
ment of two chambers, with a ministry re- 
sponsible to the lower (elected) house The 
provisions of this constitution have been sum- 
marized as follows: 


A 
Turkish 
Constitution. 


(1) The Ottoman Empire indivisible; (2) the 
Sultan Caliph of all Ottomans; (3) his: prero- 
gatives those of the sovereigns of the West; (4) 
liberty of the subject inviolable; (5) Islam the 
religion of the state, but with no other distinc- 
tion or theocratic character; (6) free exercise 
of public worship for all creeds; (7) liberty of 
the press and education; (8) primary education 
compulsory; (9) no religious tests for offices; 
(10) no government interference with the 
judges; (11) a Chamber of Deputies, with one 
member for every 200,000 of the population; 
elections every four years; (12) a Senate, with 
members nominated for life by the Sultan. 


Does the Much doubt has been expressed 
ypiultan , of Abdul Hamid s sincerity in 
“this matter, but it is a fact that 

last month the monarch took the oath of 
allegiance to the constitution and that an 
entirely new cabinet has been appointed, elec- 
tions ordered immediately, and the Parlia- 
ment summoned to meet on November 1. 
The Turkish capital received the news with 
impressive manifestations of joy, which were 
repeated throughout the empire. Crowds 
headed by bands and banners thronged the 
streets, cheering the Sultan and the constitu- 
tion. Observers of the dramatic events 
throughout the empire during late July and 
early August point out as most interesting 
and significant the part played by the women. 
The correspondent of the London Express 
declares that many women appeared in the 
revolutionary processions in Macedonia, sev- 
eral of them unveiled and carrying banners. 
Despite the age-long prejudice of Moham- 
medans against such an act, these women were 
greeted with applause by the spectators, many 
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WHERE THE NEW TURKISH PARLIAMENT WILL 
MEET. 
(The Hamidieh Palace, in Constantinople, where 
the Sultan resorts every Friday for the ceremony of 
the * Selamlik.”’ or weekly prayers.) 


men kissing their hands and saluting them 
as liberators of their country. At Constan- 
tinople the event was signalized by the dis- 
missal of the reactionary court and army 
officials and the recall of most of the Turkish 
representatives abroad, their~ places being 
filled by men of more liberal views who are 
in sympathy with the program of the Young 
Turks. Just what this program is is not 
clear as yet. The Young Turks have de- 
clared themselves as the friends of the Mace- 
donians, but as opposed to foreign “ med- 
dling.” It is reported,—and denied,-—that 
they will depose Abdul Hamid and seat his 
brother. Those European powers,—pasticu- 
larly Russia, Austria, Germany, and ‘sreat 
Britain,—which are deeply interested in the 
solution of the Macedonian problem, are 
watching the progress of events at Constanti- 
nople closely. Great Britain’s interest is not 
unmixed with anxiety and apprehension as 
to the possible effect of this modernization 
of Turkey upon her millions of Moham- 
medan subjects throughout the world, who 
look toward the Turkish Sultan as the 
Caliph, the revered head of their religion. 
The European chancelleries have assumed 
that, in any event, a return of the old régime 
in Turkey is out of the question, and Austria 
has proceeded on this assumption to the ex- 
tent of withdrawing her officers who have 
shared in the joint command of the Turkish 
gendarmerie in Macedonia. It is expected 
that the other powers will follow Austria. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From July 21 to 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


July 22.—By unanimous opinion, the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Seventh Dis- 
trict, at Chicago, reverses the decision in the case 
of the Government against the Standard Oil 
Company in which the latter was fined $29,400,- 
000 by Judge Landis in the District Court. 


July 23.—President Roosevelt directs the At- 
torney-General of the United States to take im- 
mediate steps for the retrial of the case of the 
Government against the Standard Oil Company. 


July 24—Governor Hughes, of New York, is- 
sues a statement in which he says that he ‘will 
accept the renomination for the governorship 
if such renomination is desired by the Repub- 
lican party. 

July 25.—In the Democratic State primaries of 
Texas Gow ernor Campbell is renominated; the 
proposition to submit a constitutional amend- 
ment for State prohibition is defeated... .Chair- 
man Hitchcock, of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, holds. a conference with Republican lead- 
ers of eight States at Chicago....Norman E. 
Mack, of Buffalo, N. Y., is chosen chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee to have 
charge of the campaign; Governor Haskell, of 
Oklahoma, is selected as treasurer....The Na- 
tional Currency Commission adjourns its ses- 
sion at Narragansett Pier, after naming two 
committees, which will report to the full com- 
mission on November Io. 


July 27—William H. Taft addresses the Ohio 
State Central and Executive Republican com- 
mittees at Cincinnati....The National Conven- 
tion of the Independence party meets at Chicago, 
with W. R. Hearst as temporary chairman. 


July 28—William H. Taft formally accepts 
the Republican nomination for the Presidency 
at the home of his brother, Charles P. Taft, in 
Cincinnati....The National Convention of the 
Independence party, at Chicago, nominates 
Thomas L. Hisgen, of Massachusetts, for Presi- 
dent, and John Temple Graves, of Georgia, for 
Vice-President (see page 307). 


July 30—West Virginia Democrats nominate 
Louis i for Governor. 


August 1.—Attorney-General Bonaparte de- 
cides that Oklahoma’s guarantee-fund plan can- 
not legally be applied to national banks. 


August 4—In the Kansas Republican prima- 
a Joseph L. Bristow defeats Senator Chester 

Long for the United States Senatorship, and 
W. R. Stubbs is nominated for Governor....In 
the Republican primaries in Missouri, Attorney- 
General Herbert S. Hadley is named for Gover- 
nor, and in the naga a primaries William 
S. Cowherd receives 
In the Oklahoma sridisien United States Sena- 
tor Thomas P. Gore (Dem.) and Dennis T. 
Flynn (Rep.) are nominated without opposition 
for the Senatorship. 


August 20, 1908.) 


August 5.—W. J. Bryan issues a general ap- 
peal to Democrats for campaign funds. 

August 6—William H. Taft addresses the 
Virginia Bar Association at Hot Springs, giv- 
ing ‘his views on the law’s delay and suggesting 
certain reforms. 

August 7.—Chairman Mack opens the head- 
quarters of the Democratic National Committee 
at Chicago. 

August 8—In the Illinois Republican pri- 
maries United States Senator Albert J. Hop- 
kins is endorsed for the Senatorship and Gover- 





























AN AMERICAN WINS THE MARATHON. 


(Queen Alexandra presenting a gold medal to John 
J. Hayes, winner of the Marathon race of twenty- 
six miles in connection with the Olympian games at 
London.) 


nor Charles S. Deneen is renominated; in the 
Democratic primaries, Lawrence B. Stringer is 
endorsed for the Senatorship and Adlai E. Ste- 
venson is nominated for Governor....Elmer 
Dover resigns the secretaryship of the Repub- 
lican National Committee and is succeeded by 
William Hayward....Eugene V. Debs, the So- 
cialist candidate for President, challenges Presi- 
dent Gompers, of the American Federation of 
Labor, to debate the question of the anti-injunc- 
tion plank in the Democratic platform. 


August 12—W. J. Bryan is officially informed 
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of his nomination to the Presidency by the 
Democratic party and delivers a speech of ac- 
ceptance. 

August 18—James S. Sherman receives off- 
cial notification of his nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency at his home in Utica, N. Y....E. W. 
Chafin, Presidential candidate for the Prohibi- 
tion party, is formally informed of his nomina- 
tion at Chicago (see page 301). 

August 19.—Minnesota Democrats unanimous- 
ly renominate Gov. John A. Johnson. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


July 23—A committee of the Young Turk 
party send a memorandum.to the representative 
of the Sultan setting forth the party’s wishes 
and stating that if the demands are not com- 
plied with a Parliament will be established at 
Monastir....The South Australian Parliament 
is opened....The British Government appoints 
a departmental committee to inquire into the 
nation’s meat supply with particular reference 
to the methods of the Beef Trust. 


July 24—The Sultan of Turkey proclaims the 
restoration of the constitution of 1876 and orders 
an immediate election of members of a Cham- 
ber of Deputies in accordance with the .demands 
made by the Young Turk party. 

July 25—The Irish University bill, establish- 
ing two universities in Ireland, passes the Brit- 
ish House of Commons....A crowd, estimated 
at 100,000, gathers in Hyde Park, London, for 
a demonstration in favor of the government's 
Licensing bill. 

July 26.—The Sultan of Turkey issues a re- 
script asking the co-operation of the people for 
the Parliament and the crown....Honduran 
Government troops recapture the town of Cho- 
luteca, practically ending the revolution. 

July 28.—The Sultan of Turkey takes the oath 
of allegiance to the constitution....The British 
House of Lords carries the amendment to the 
Old-Age Pension bill, which limits its operation 
to seven years, despite the warning that the ac- 
tion infringes the privileges of the House of 
Commons (see page 345).... The Peruvian Con- 
gress is opened. 

July 29—The Sultan of Turkey issues a call 
for the first Parliament to meet on November 1. 

..A bill is introduced in the Portuguese 
Chamber of Deputies to expel the religious or- 
ders from the kingdom. 

July 31—The British House of Lords passes 
the Old-Age Pension bill in a form accepted by 
the House of Commons, which rejects the 
amendments of the Lords. 

August 1.—The British Parliament: adjourns 
until October 10, the royal assent having been 
given to 159 new acts of Parliament, including 
the Old-Age Pension bill....In the Cuban 
municipal and provincial elections the Conserva- 
tives are generally successful. 


August 2—A new Turkish 
nounced. 

August 5.—The newly formed Turkish minis- 
try resigns and three ministers of the old régime 
are arrested....At the meeting of the new Fin- 
nish Diet the president, in reply to the speech 
from the throne, insists on a separate adminis- 
tration for Finland. 





cabinet is an- 


August 6.—Another cabinet is formed in Tur- 
key. 

August 9.—Czar Nicholas of Russia relieves 
Grand a Nicholas Nicholaievich from tie 
presidency of the Council for National Defen-e. 

August 13.—Alfredo Zayas withdraws as the 
Liberal candidate for the Presidency of Cuba 

August 16.—As a part of the new government 
program in Turkey it is announced that all laws 
not compatible with the new régime will be 
amended, and that the army, navy, and all gov- 
ernment departments will be reorganized. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


July 21—Korean insurgents are reported to 
have killed fifty Japanese troops on the Russian 
frontier. 

July 22—President Castro of Venezuela ex- 
pels M. de Reus, the Minister of the Nether- 
lands at Caracas. 

July 24.—President Falliéres of France is 
received by the King of Sweden....An agree- 
ment is reached extending the present modus 
vivendit regarding the rights of Americans in 
Newfoundland waters pending a settlement by 
the Hague Tribunal. 

July 25.—The Dutch Government sends a 
cruiser for Minister de Reus, expelled from 
Venezuela by President Castro. 

July 27—The Dutch cruiser Gelderland is or- 
dered :from Willemstad to Venezuela to protect 
owe interests of citizens of Holland... .President 

Falliéres of France is received by Czar Nicholas 
of Russia....Mexico orders the deportation of 
600 Chinamen who recently arrived at Salina 
Cruz. 

July 28.—It is announced that a complete. un- 
derstanding has been reached between France 
and Russia on all questions in which the two 
countries are interested....President Pardo of 
Peru announces that the dispute over the bound- 
ary with Bolivia will be submitted to arbitra- 
tion....Information is received at Washington 
that President Davila of Honduras has canceled 
the exequaturs of the consular representatives of 
the various governments at Ceiba. 

July 29—A boycott is started among the 
Dutch residents of Willemstad against a Venez- 
uelan schooner. 

July 30—A Dutch battleship is ordered to be 
made ready for sailing to the Caribbean Sea in 
view of the feeling developed against Venez- 
uela....Sir Gerard Lowther, the new British 
Ambassador to Turkey, is warmly received by 
Liberal Turks at Constantinople....The peace 
congress in London takes action urging the ar- 
rest of armaments by the nations. 

July 31.—Venezuela sends a note to the Neth- 
erlands setting forth alleged “insults and in- 
juries” to which the former country has been 
subjected. 

August 1.—President Castro of Venezuela, 
demanding an apology from Holland for allezed 
insults, withdraws the exequaturs of all the 
Dutch consuls and vice-consuls in Venezuela. 

August 2—The Dutch cruiser Gelderland re- 
ports that the Venezuelan authorities refuse to 
allow communications to be sent ashore. 

August 3.—Belgium announces a_ willingness 
to submit disputes arising from the creation 0 
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concessions in the Congo to arbitration. ...Em- 
peror William of Germany is received ‘by the 
King and Queen of Sweden. 

\ugust 6—Honduras transmits to the United 
States its refusal to comply with the wishes of 
this Government by revoking the cancellation 
of the exequaturs of American consular officers. 

August 9.—Germany opens an exchange of 
views among the great powers regarding the 
protection of Liberia....[t is announced that 
President Castro of Venezuela has sent Nicolas 
Veloz Goitico, former Chargé d’Affaires at 
Washington, toe occupy the same post at Berlin. 

August 11.—Nehmed Ali Bey, Turkish Minis- 
ter to the United States, is officially notified of 
his recall.... King Edward of England and Em- 
peror William of Germany confer at Kronberg. 


August 12.—Great Britain and Austria agree 
that Turkey must not be hampered in the at- 
tempt to_carry out reforms....Chinese authori- 
ties at Chin-Chow seize a steamer laden with 
arms and ammunition and consigned to Japa- 
nese merchants....Mundji Bey, the Turkish 
Consul-General at New York, assumes his duties 
s Acting Minister at Washington. 

August 13.—The British Foreign Office, an- 
nouncing the conclusion of a modus vivendi re- 
garding the Newfoundland fisheries, says that 
Great Britain and the United States unite in re- 
garding the exchange of notes on the subject as 
constituting an agreement for the season of 
1908. 

August 14.—It is announced that a basis has 
been laid for a tariff treaty between the United 
States and France. 

August 15.—Hussien Kiazim Bey, who now 
represents Turkey at Bucharest, is appointed 
Turkish Minister to the United States. 

August 18.—Persia appoints diplomatic rep- 
resentatives at Athens, Greece, for the first time 
in 2399 years. ...President Castro refuses to al- 
low the Brazilian Minister to take charge of 
French interests in Venezuela... .It is announced 
that the United States has informed Holland 
that ariy action except occupation of territory 
will be satisfactory regarding Venezuela. 

August 19—Orders are issued to put the 
Dutch warships in condition for active service 
in case of failure to settle amicably the dispute 
with Venezuela. 

August 20—The Belgian Chamber of Depu- 
ties, by vote of 83 to 55, passes the Congo an- 
nexation treaty....Turkey promises to with- 
draw troops from all sections which are admit- 
ted to belong to Persia and to bring about an 
equitable settlement regarding the boundary. . 
Austria gives notice of her intention to with- 
draw the officers in command of the Turkish 
gendarmerie. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


July 22—The Prince of Wales arrives at Que- 
hee to be present at the tercentenary celebra- 
tion....The American battleship fleet sails from 
Honolulu for New Zealand....A merger of 
grain elevators involving $20,000,000 is an- 
nounced in Wisconsin. 

July 23—The Quebec tercentenary celebra- 
tions begin with a pageant and an interchange 
of addresses between the Prince of Wales and 





THE LATE SAMUEL E. MOFFETT. 


(Mr. Moffett, who died suddenly on August 1, was 
one of the ablest of the younger New York journal- 
ists. One of the last articles that he wrote for pub- 
lication was the account of the Denver convention 
which appeared in the August number of this Rr- 
VIEW.) 


Vice-President Fairbanks of the United States. 
. The Wagner festival is opened at Beyreuth 
with a new study of “ Lohengrin.” 


July 24.—Twenty-five men are drowned in a 
tunnel in Switzerland....The Marathon race in 
connection ‘with the Olympic Games in London 
is won by Hayes, the American....A tramway 
strike is begun in Sydney, N. S. 


July 25.—Announcement is sonia of a reduc- 
tion in parcels-post rates from the United States 
to Bolivia and Peru....Queen Alexandra pre- 
sents the gold medals to the successful com- - 
petitors in the Olympic Games in the Stadium at 
London. 


July 26—Glenn H. Curtiss makes a flight of 
350 yards in the aeroplane June Bug at Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y. (see page 310). 

July 28—The Chinese passenger steamer 
Ying Ching founders in a typhoon near Hong 
Kong and 300 lives are lost. 

July 31.—Twenty-three miners are entombed 
at Cold Creek, B. C. 

August 3.—Fire in the elevator and freight 
warehouse district in Chicago destroys property 
valued at over $2,000,000; eight persons are re- 
ported killed and fifty injured. 

August 4.—Forest fires of several days’ dura- 
tio in the Kootenay Valley destroy property val- 
ued at over $6,000,000, including the towns o 
Fernie, Hosmer, and Crow’s Nest, B. C.; fifty 
persons are believed to have lost their lives; sev- 
eral thousand people are rendered homeless.... 
Eight thousand shopmen on the Canadian 
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Pacific Railroad 
system are or- 
dered out on 
strike. 
August 5.— 


Count Zeppelin’s 
airship is de- 
stroyed by fire 
during a storm, 
after a remark- 
able journey (see , 
page 310)... .Be- 
tween 8000 and 
12,000 shopmen 
employed by the 
Canadian Pacific 
Railroad go on a 
strike because 
of dissatisfaction 
with the ruling 
of the Parlia- 
mentary Con- 
ciliation Board. 

August 8.—Wilbur Wright, of Ohio, in his 
aeroplane covers three kilometers in I minute 
and 46 seconds at Le Mans, France (see page 
310)....The American battleship fleet arrives 
in the harbor of Auckland, N. Z. 

August 10.—The New Zealand Government 
gives a dinner at Auckland for Admiral Sperry 
and the officers of the American battleship fleet. 
.... The complaint of the Railroad Commission 
of Texas against the railroads that have given 
notice of increases in freight rates is filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 














THE LATE IRA D. SANKEY. 
(For many years the associate 
. of Dwight L. Moody in evan- 

gelistic work.) 





August 15.—The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Engineers, of Toronto, applies to 
the Canadian Government for an arbitration 
board to decide the Canadian Pacific strike ques- 
tion. : 

August 17.—The fourth International Es- 
peranto Congress is opened at Dresden with 
1800 persons in attendance....The United States 
Army Airship Board decides that Captain Bald- 
win’s dirigible balloon has met all conditions, 
and it will be accepted by the Government. 

August 18.—Seventy men are entombed by an 
explosion in the Maypole coal mine at Weigann, 
England. 

August 19—The American battleship fleet 
arrives at Sydney, N. S. W. 

August 20.—The United States War Depart- 
ment issues an order releasing twenty-one en- 
listed men convicted by illegal court-martial in 
Cuba. 

OBITUARY... 


July 21—Rt. Rev. Henry Codman_ Potter, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New York, 74 
(see page 158 of the August REvIEw oF RE- 
VIEWS)....Dimitrios Bikelas, the Greek poet 
and historian, 73. 

July 22.—Sir William Randal Cremer, founder 
of the Interparliamentary Conferences, 70.... 
Cardinal Carlo Nocella, of Italy, 82. 

July 23—Major James F. Meline, for fifteen 
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years Assistant Treasurer of the United States, 
67....Charles Lippincott, of Philadelphia, an in 
ventor of note, 83. 


July 24.—Dr. Fernando Guachalla, President- 
elect of Bolivia. 

July 26.—Gen. Joshua H. Bates, a veteran of 
the Civil and Seminole Indian wars, 91. 

July 27.—Prof. William L. Montague, of Am- 
herst College, 77. 

July 28—Sir Thomas Stevenson, scienitiic 
analyst to the British Home Office, 70... .Rep- 
resentative Llewellyn Powers,.of the Fourth 
Maine Congress District, 70. 

July 29.—Ex-Gov. Samuel Willis Tucker Lan- 
ham, of Texas, 62....Kuno von Euchtritz, the 
well-known German sculptor, 52....William 
Potts, author and social worker, 70....Dr. Alex- 
ander Hamilton Laidlaw, of New York, 80. 

July 30—Ex-Gov. James H. Budd, of Cali- 
fornia, 57. 

August 1—Samuel E. Moffet, the New York 
author and journalist, 48. 

_August 2—Ezra Butler McCagg, a leading 
citizen of Chicago, 82. 

August 3.—Ex-Congressman Edward W. 
Greenman, of New York, 68....Dr. Frederick 
K. H. von Lucanus, chief of Emperor William’s 
so-called civil cabinet, 77. 

August 4.—United States Senator William B. 
Allison, of Iowa, 79....Miss Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley, the author and translator, 78.... 
Bronson Howard, the American dramatist, 66. 

August 5.—Rev. Dr. Edward Wallace Neil, 
one of the leaders in the high-church Episco- 
palian movement, 55. 

August 6.—Mrs. Eliza Stewart, of Ohio, a 
noted temperance advocate, 92. 

August 7—The Marquis di Rudini, former 
Premier of Italy, 

August 9—Warren R. Rawson, a _ leading 
horticulturist of New England, 61. 

August 10.—Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, a 
writer of poems and stories, 73. 

August 11.—Ainsworth R. Spofford, for many 
years librarian of the Congressional Library at 
Washington, 84....Arthur Ranc, the French au- 
thor and politician, 77. 

August _12.—Rear-Admiral 
Cogswell, U. S. N., retired, 61. 

August 13.—Ira D. Sankey, the noted hymn- 
writer, singer, and evangelist, 67. 

August 14.—Prof. Friedrich Paulsen, of Ber- 
lin, 62....James Wilson Alexander MacDonald, 
the American sculptor, 84. 

August 15.—Ex-Congressman Porter Sheldon, 
of Jamestown, N. Y., 77. 

August 18—Dr. Henry Hopkins, former presi- 
dent of Williams College, 71. 

August 20.—Ex-Congressman William G. 
Laidlaw, of New York, 68....Col. William 
Walker, editorial writer on the New Orleans 
Picayune for the last thirty years, 65....John 
V. Farwell, Sr., the Chicago merchant, 83. 


James Kelsey 
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“VHEKIR MASTER’S VOICE.” 


of the phonograph. 


OF THE MONTH. 








For the first time in the history of campaigning two principal political parties are making practical use 


Krom the Journal (Minneapolis). 














BRYAN STARTS THE FIRST BONFIRE OF THB 
From the Herald (New York). 
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THEY’RE OFF! 
From the World (New York). 





JOHN TD. ROCKEFELLER: “ He beats me.” 
From the American (New York). 





A SQUELCHING RREJOINDER. 
OHIO CHARLEY: “ Aw, you ain’t such a much! 
My brother Bill’s a runnin’ fer President! ” 
NEBRASKA CHARLEY: “ Aw, fade away! By broth- 
er Bill's run for President three times!” 
From the Sun (Baltimore), 





1s UP TO YoU. 





The difference between the growth of the tree of 
Socialism and some of the other parties. 


country of ours will maintain its position no matter 
which one of you is selected to govern it.” 
From the Herald (Washington). From the Call (New York). 
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WILL THEY BITE? WELL, PERHAPS. 
From the Herald (New York). 
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TOO WINDY FOR THE FLIGHT. 


‘““NEVER TOUCHED ME!” 
From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). 


From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia). 
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A HEAVY HANDICAP. 


Irom the Chronicle (San Francisco). 





A BIRD HE CAN'T MANAGE! 
From the American (New York). 
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“MR. BRYAN PLANS TO LEAD THE NEW 






YORK FIGHT 





BRYAN'S NEMESIS. IN PERSON.’’—Lineoln Dispatch. 
Krom the Inquirer (Philadelphia). From the ELvening Mail (New York). 























- — Bryan: “I'd like to take you along, but the lady 
MORE CANNED TALK. ovjects.” 
From the Globe (New York). rom the Spokesman-Review (Spokane). 
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THE GOAL IS IN SIGHT. 
From the Herald (Washington). ° 
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From the Traveler (Boston). 
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GOMPERS IN A NEW ROLE. 
From the Globe (New York). 
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TO THE FLEET. 
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~~ PHRE 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


SOLID SOUTH IN DANGER, 
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NO DANGER OF CARRYING THE LABOR VOTE WITH 
PARAPHERNALIA. 


Irom the Call (New York). 
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GoveRNok JoHNSON: “It’s going to be awfully IN THE SWIM. 
hard to refuse.” La Fo.LetTre: ‘“‘Come on in, boys, the water's 
From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). _ fine.” From the Journal (Minneapolis) 











+Poil- PORTER® 


THE AGE OF MIRACLES IS PAST. TAVI’S WRITING MASTER. 
From the Traveler (Boston). From the World (New York). 





THE “POR” CANDIDATE 
in POPULAR 





THE PROHIGITION CANDIDATE 
SHOULD WEAR A DIVING SUIT. 


psc . A COAT OF 
Mr HEARSTS HISGEN <a MANY COLORS 
AS HAPPY HOOLIGAN = BECOMING NO FOR MR BRYAN. 
























PLATE FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY IN THE PRESENT 
CAMPAIGN. 


BY ROBERT HUNTER. 


HE rapidity with which the Socialist 

movement has evolved into a national po- 
litical party astonishes even the close ob- 
server. Only a few years ago the Socialists 
were a small sect. ‘They were little known 
outside their own circle, and inside of that 
circle they spent much of their time. quar- 
reling over their economic theories and po- 
litical tactics. They were too few in num- 
ber to have to be concerned with what they 
should do when they began to elect represent- 
atives to public bodies, and, consequently, 
most of their time was spent in flaying the 
existing order. In 1900 they polled only 
about 90,000 votes. ‘Their press was insig- 
nificant, their funds meager, and their or- 
ganization hardly formed. 

To-day all this is quite different. “They 
have a well-developed organization, extend- 
ing to every State in the Union. Their dues- 
paying membership numbers over 40,000. 
Thousands of speakers are at work carrying 
on their propaganda. Scores of weekly pa- 
pers are published, one of them reaching at 
times as many as 2,000,000 persons, In New 
York and Chicago daily papers have been 
started, with a circulation between them of 
perhaps 70,000. Certainly the Socialists are 
no longer a little sect. Many of them now 
serve On municipal councils and in state leg- 
islatures. Everywhere they have a credit- 
able following, and in some places they are 
on the eve of victory. With growth in num- 
ber they have also grown in confidence, in 
ability, and in a sense of their immediate re- 
sponsibility, 


THE MAY CONVENTION AT CHICAGO. 


The change in the character of the move- 
ment was clearly shown in the national con- 
vention held at Chicago from May 11 to 
May 17 last. Representatives were there 
from every State. Many were farmers, who 
represented an altogether new element in 
the movement. A large number were trade- 
union officials, and all but a few were Ameri- 
can-born citizens. Among the most note- 
worthy delegates of the trade-union element 
were Max Hayes, the editor of the Cleve- 


land Citizen and a well-known debater at the 
congresses of the American Federation of 
Labor; Robert Bandlow and Barney Ber- 
lyn, active workers in the trade-union move- 
ment; James Carey, formerly a Socialist rep- 
resentative in the Massachusetts legislature 
and a trade-unionist, and William D. Hay- 
wood, formerly secretary of the Western 
Federation of Miners. Ellis O. Jones, of 
Ohio; John Spargo and William J. Ghent, 
of New York, are well-known writers. The 
Christian Socialist element was represented 
by the Rev. Edward Ellis Carr, editor of the 
Christian Socialist, and the Rev. Eliot White, 
formerly secretary of the Western Diocese 
of Massachusetts. John C. Chase, formerly 
Socialist Mayor of Haverhill, Mass., and an 
old member of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union, was a prominent delegate. Nearly 
all of the delegates from Wisconsin were ac- 
tive trade-unionists, and most of them were 
either city councilors or members of the Stat¢ 
Legislature. ‘The chairman of the conven- 
tion ‘for the first day was Morris Hillquit, a 
well-known New York lawyer and also the 
historian of the American Socialist’ move- 
ment. 

The quality of debate in the convention 
itself and throughout the committee-rooms 
was of a high order. The delegates han- 
dled the problems of organization, of plat- 
form, and of campaign-planning with a 
quiet efficiency which would have been im- 
possible a few years ago. There were per- 
haps a few there who still believed in Social- 
ism as a utopia that would be set up and 
made -to operate at a certain hour on a cer- 
tain day. But the majority no longer held 
this view. ‘They realized that Socialism is 
not a religion nor the party a church. What- 
ever the final aims of Socialism may be, 
nearly all the delegates realized that the 
party is an organization that must fight 
step by step, and be prepared to handle its 
work efficiently, and acquit itself honorably 
of any responsibilities that may be placed 
upon it. They realized that they must for- 
mulate a platform of immediate reforms to 
guide Socialists already in the legislatures and 
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city councils, as well as those others who will 
be elected in the coming campaign. ‘There 
was little idle speculation upon what the fu- 
ture holds. ‘The delegates were too busy for 
that, and in the midst of pressing problems 
of organization, education, and agitation they 
were absorbed in the very practical considera- 
tion of what the party should do now. 


A PROGRAM OF IMMEDIATE DEMANDS. 


Those who have not observed these de- 
velopments in the party will be somewhat 
surprised to find that the main work of the 
convention was in drafting an immediate pro- 
gram. Heretofore a statement of general 
principles had served the purpose of the 
party, and while this statement was not omit- 
ted from the program, the platform commit- 
tee spent nearly the entire week’ of the con- 
vention preparing a detailed statement of im- 
mediate demands. The chairman of the com- 
mittee was A. M. Simons, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, and at present the 
editor of the Chicago Daily Socialist. Victor 
L. Berger, of Milwaukee; Morris Hillquit, 
of New York, and John M. Work, of Iowa, 
were prominent members of the committee. 
The platform was presented to the conven- 
tion by Mr. Simons, and after a heated dis- 
cussion as to whether or not it was advisable 
to include a statement of immediate demands 
the following platform was adopted with 
few dissenting voices: 


GENERAL DEMANDS. 


1. The immediate Government relief for the 
unemployed workers by building schools, by re- 
foresting of cut-over and waste lands, by rec- 
lamation of arid tracts and the building of ca- 
nals, and by extending all other useful public 
works. All persons employed on such works 
shall be employed directly by the Government 
under an eight-hour workday and at the pre- 
vailing union wages. The Government shall 
also loan money to States and municipalities 
without interest for the purpose of carrying’ on 
public works. It shall contribute to the funds 
of labor organizations for the purpose of as- 
sisting their unemployed members, and _ shall 
take such other measures within its power as 
will lessen the widespread misery of the 
workers caused by the misrule of the capitalist 
class. 

2. The collective ownership of railroads, tel- 
egraphs, telephones, steamship lines, and_ all 
other means of social transportation and com- 
munication, and all land. 

3. The collective ownership of all industries 
which are organized on a national scale and in 
which competition has virtually ceased to ex- 
ist. 

4. The extension of the public domain to in- 
clude mines, quarries, oil wells, forests, and 
water-power. 


5. The scientific reforesting of timber lands, 
and the reclamation of swamp lands; the land 
so reforested or reclaimed to be permanently 
retained as a part of the public domain. 

The absolute freedom of press, speech, 
and assemblage. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMANDS. 


7. The improvement of the industrial con- 
ditions of the workers: 

(a) By shortening the workday in keeping 
with- the increased productiveness of machin- 
ery. 

(b) By securing to every worker a rest pe- 
riod of not less than a day and a half each 
week. 

(c) By securing a more effective inspection 
of workshops and factories. 

(d) By forbidding the employment of chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age. 

(e) By forbidding the interstate transporta- 
tion of the products of child labor, of convict 
labor, and of all uninspected factories. 

(f) By abolishing official charity and sub- 
stituting in its place compulsory insurance 
against unemployment, illness, accidents, inva- 
lidism, old age, and death. 


POLITICAL DEMANDS. 


8. The extension of inheritance taxes, grad- 
uated in proportion to the amount of the be- 
quests and to the nearness of kin. 

9. A graduated income tax. 

10. Unrestricted and equal suffrage for men 
and women, and we pledge ourselves to engage 
in an active campaign in that direction. 

11. The initiative and referendum, propor- 
tional representation, and the right of recall. 

12. The abolition of the Senate. 

13.. The abolition of the power usurped by 
the Supreme Court of the United States to 
pass upon the constitutionality of legislation 
enacted by Congress. National laws to be re- 
pealed or abrogated only by an act of Con- 
gress or by referendum of the whole people. 

14. The abolition of the veto power of the 
President. 

15. That the Constitution be made amend- 
able by majority vote. 

16. The enactment of further measures for 
general education and for the conservation of 
health. The Bureau of Education to be made a 
department. The creation of a department of 
public health. 

17. The separation of the present Bureau of 
Labor from the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, and the establishment of a department 
of labor. 

18. That all judges be elected by the people 
for short terms, and that the power to issue 
injunctions should be curbed by immediate leg- 
islation. 

19. The free administration of justice. 


As will be seen, few if any of the demands 
are of a speculative character. Many of the 
measures advocated have already been worked 
out in various European countries, and if the 
entire immediate program were carried out 
it would not mean the abolition of capi- 
talism or the establishment of Socialism. 
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Copyright, 1908, by Wilshire’s Magazine. 


EUGENE V. DEBS, OF INDIANA. 
(The Socialist candidate for President.) 


Obviously, therefore, the party sees that for 
years to come it must work steadily at democ- 
ratizing our political institutions and altering 
the present industrial system so as to make 
conditions more equitable for the workers. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF WISCONSIN SOCIALISTS. 


The strongest influence in the conven- 
tion that led to the adoption of an immediate 


program came from the Wisconsin delega- 
tion. Socialism is making great strides in 
that State. In several cities it is on the point 
of getting complete control. It has six men 
in the State Legislature, and a small but ac- 
tive minority in various city councils. At the 
last election in Milwaukee, a city of 400,000 
people, it came within 2000 votes of electing 
the Mayor. In order “to make good” in that 
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city the party has been forced for some time 
to take issue with the Democrats and Repub- 
licans upon questions of immediate impor- 
tance. Its first work was to wage a vigorous 
campaign against political grafters. It ex- 
posed the corrupt aldermen in the old par- 
ties, and followed up the exposure by con- 
testing their re-election. In every section of 
Milwaukee the citizens were given an op- 
portunity to vote for an honest candidate 
instead of being forced, as in former years, 
to accept the better of two corrupt candidates. 
Even the opposition press has commended 
the service rendered in this respect by the 
Socialists. In carrying out their economic 
program the Socialists have forced the public- 
service corporations to give improved service, 
to reduce their rates, and to increase their re- 
muneration to the city. On one street-car 
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ends.- But the party did not rest upon this 
mere demonstration. It took up certain 
measures which already had the support of 
the public, and by vigorous parliamentary 
work it forced through several of its bills; 
among others, one providing for an eight- 
hour day for telegraphers and one limiting 
the use of child labor. 

The Wisconsin delegates in the national 
convention met others from the West and 
South who thought of Socialism as little 
more than an ideal state of society. “The lat- 
ter were still in the formative, agitational 
stage, while the Wisconsin delegates and 
some others with their actual experience were 
alive to the fact that the party was soon 
to have its hands full of immediate responsi- 
bilities, and that it must now clearly define 
what it intended to have its elected represent- 


line in Milwaukee the fare is now 3 cents, ;atives do. \YI say what it intended to have 


and another line pays $90,000 more in taxes 
than it did before the Socialists began their 
campaign. 

Obviously a party working in opposition 
to two other parties, each of which has a 
larger number of aldermen, can do little 
more than criticise, but that in itself is a 
valuable service in public affairs. Vile 
streets, tumble-down tenements, high death- 
rates, poor public service, grafting poli- 
ticians, and a police force in league with law- 
breakers are too often found in our Ameri- 
can cities. Occasionally the people rise in 
wrath to turn one set of grafters out only to 
put another set in. In Milwauk e the dis- 
contented elements use the Socialist party as 
a club to force the old parties into some de- 
cency of action. The evils of the present 
economic system, the conditions which make 
life intolerable to the many, the grafting and 
corruption which too often make of our cities 
political institutions for serving private in- 


terests, are made the most of by the Social- . 


ists. Every day and night they harp upon 
these evils, and use every means possible to 
arouse the people to vigilance. Most of the 
old-party politicians will tell you that the 
Socialists are merciless critics and trouble- 
some public officials,—acting somewhat no 
doubt like an uneasy conscience. 

For the purpose of putting the Socialist 
program before the people the representa- 
tives in the Wisconsin Legislature intro- 
duced seventy measures. It was not expected 
that these measures would pass; it was only 
an effort to lav concretely before the public 
exactly what the Socialists intend to do, and 
the steps they will pursue to attain their 





rank and file are supreme.\ 


its elected representatives do, because in the 
Socialist party there are no bosses, and the 


« 


THOROUGH ORGANIZATION COMBINED WITH 
PARTY DEMOCRACY. 


The party organization of the Socialists 
is a real achievement in American politics. 
It is composed of about 3000 locals. Affli- 
ated with the locals are about 40,000 mem- 
bers. Each member pays in dues $3 a year, 
so that the income from this source alone is 
about $120,000. The locals elect city, State, 
and national committees, which administer | 
the party affairs. There is a National Ex- 
ecutive Committee which meets at frequent 
intervals, and the chief executive is the na- 
tional secretary, who is elected by referen- 
dum of the entire membership. All party 
affairs are passed upon by the members, and 
even the platform adopted by the national 
convention was submitted to the rank and file 
for final decision. The 300 delegates at the 
convention were elected by referendum. 
Their railway and other expenses were paid 
by the party, and most of their work was 
planned beforehand by the membership in 
the various locals. Not a principle is de- 
cided, not a delegate or official chosen, with- 
out a vote of the rank and file. 3 

In Chicago, on one of the main streets, 
there is a large building entirely occupied by 
the Socialists. One whole floor is given 
over to the offices of the national secretary, 
J. Mahlon Barnes, who is the chief execu- 
tive of the party. He was formerly an off- 
cial of the Cigarmakers’ Union, and has re- 
peatedly been elected to the conventions of the 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY IN THE PRESENT CAMPAIGN. 


American Federation 
of Labor. His sole 
education was received 
at the Soldiers’ Or- 
prans’ Home at Mount || 
Joy, although at pres- |, 
ent he is one of the || 
most capable adminis- 
trators, speakers, and 
writers in the move- 
ment. The _ national 
headquarters is one of 
the busiest places in 
that busy Western 
city. From that. office 
over 125 paid organ- 
izers are sent on their 
routes over the coun- 
try. They are at work | 
the year round organ- | 
izing new locals, 
speaking, agitating, | 
selling and distributing | 
literature. Some of | 
them are clergymen. 
Others are trade 
unionists, and still oth- 
ers are farmers. ‘Tons 
of literature are sent 
from the national office 
and from the various | 
Socialist publishing- | 
houses, and direct re- || 
lations are maintained 
with every local in the 
country. 

In a big cabinet, each 
in its shallow drawer, 
isa map of every State 
in the Union. ‘These 
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maps are covered with 
pins of various colors. 
A red pin means a 
local, a yellow pin 
an isolated party member, and a black and 
white pin a sympathizer who is worth go- 
ing after. Some States, those in the South 
especially, have few locals and few members. 
Oklahoma and Arkansas are literally covered 
with pins, while New York, California, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Wisconsin have a large num- 
ber of locals and many thousand members. 


AN EFFICIENT AND TIRELESS ‘PROPAGANDA. 


Curiously enough, great progress in recent 
years has been made in quite unexpected 
quarters. ‘The farmers, whom many people 
have considered immune from Socialist doc- 


BEN HANFORD, OF NEW YORK. 


(The Socialist candidate for Vice-President.) 


trines, are coming into the party in great“ 
numbers. In literary and university circles 
a great many converts are being made, and 
special societies for propaganda have been 
organized to work among the so-called 
“intellectuals” and among clergymen. With- 
in the last two or three years hundreds of 
clergymen have joined the Socialist party. In 
the East alone there are, I believe, 300 cler- 
gymen affiliated to the Christian Socialist 
Fellowship, an organization that has declared 
in its platform its entire agreement with the 
purposes of the Socialist party. Among the 
most noteworthy of Socialist clergymen is 











the Bishop of Utah, and it is well known 
that one of the oldest and most beautiful of 
the Episcopal churches of New York City 
has regular Sunday evening lectures upon 
Socialism. Few people have expected So- 
cialism to make any considerable headway 
outside the working-class, but its progress 
among the working-class itself is hardly more 
remarkable than it is among the farmers, the 
professional men, clergymen, and_ other 


classes who are entirely outside the trade- 


union movement. 

The party, through the national office, 
the State offices, and the locals, carries on an 
incredible agitation. Besides organizers who 
go directly from the national office, every 
State has its own organizers; every local, and 
often each small branch of a local, has paid 
or voluntary organizers. Altogether there 
are probably not less than 4000 speakers at 
work every night in the year lecturing, cam- 
paigning, and selling literature. Nearly 
every one of the 40,000 members of the party 
considers himself a missionary and under- 
takes some active work. Each one agrees to 
call upon neighbors, to urge subscriptions to 
the papers of the party, or to sell and distrib- 
ute Socialist literature. At present there is 
perhaps more Socialist literature circulated 
in the United States than in any other coun- 
try in the world, with the possible exception 
of Germany. Not less than 100 weekly pa- 
pers are now espousing the cause of Social- 
ism. The 4ppeal to Reason, of Girard, Kan., 
reaches fully 400,000 people each week, 
and Wilshire’s Magazine, a monthly, has a 
circulation of about 400,000. Several of 
the trade-union journals support editorially 
the Socialist party, while of course the Chi- 
cago Daily Socialist, the New York Evening 
Call, the Jewish Forward, the German 
Volkzeitung, and other Socialist daily pa- 
pers are powerful adjuncts to the propa- 
ganda. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the 
power of this continuous campaign of edu- 
cation. A great deal of comment is made by 
the opposition press when some prominent 
and well-known person, such as Jack Lon- 
don, Upton Sinclair, J. G. Phelps Stokes, or 
Joseph Medill Patterson, becomes an active 
Socialist. Only at such times do our oppo- 
nents seem to be conscious that there is such 
a thing as an active Socialist propaganda. 
One sometimes wonders what their agitation 
would be if they fully grasped the signifi- 
cance of the fact that thousands of organizers, 
speakers, lecturers, and soap-box campaigners, 
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as well as nearly all of the 40,000 members 
of -the Socialist party, are carrying on a tire- 
less and never-ending campaign. Indeed, 
few persons outside the movement realize the 
extent of the propaganda now carried on in 
every working-class district of this country. 


DEBS AN AGITATOR, NOT A POLITICIAN. 


Unquestionably the greatest Socialist agi- 
tator is the candidate for the Presidency, Mr, 
Eugene V. Debs. No one else had the slight- 
est chance of being nominated at Chicago, 
Some few delegates thought the emphasis of 
the campaign should be laid upon the achieve- 
ments that can already be credited to the 
Socialist party. “They would have preferred 
to have seen some one nominated who had a 
record of work done in some legislature, but 
even they knew that as a public speaker there 
was no one in the movement comparable to 
Debs. Besides that, Debs is adored by the 
party members. Few men who know Debs 
only through his newspaper reputation could 
believe how much he is admired by those who 
know him personally. He is not a great poli- 
tician. He long since gave over politics in 
the ordinary sense. He is really an evangel- 
ist,—a kind of Luther, leading men to faith 
and sacrifice. Not even his most bitter op- 
ponent would deny that he is a man of in- 
tellect and ability, but those ho follow him 
speak of his devotion, of his sacrifice, and of 
his love. He is now fifty-three years of age. 
He was educated in the common schools, and 
worked first as a railway fireman. In his 
early manhood he participated in_ politics, 
and was for a.time the city clerk of Terre 
Haute, Ind., and later he was for two terms 
a member of the Legislature of that State. 
But the working-class movement came to 
him as an inspiration. From 1880 to 1893 
he was grand secretary of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen. Later he formed the 
American Railway Union, which was an ef- 


‘fort to organize all railway men into one 


all-inclusive organization. He was one of 
the first victims of the injunction, and spent 
six months in prison for contempt of court. 
In prison he became a Socialist, and since that 
time has devoted all his energies to the cause 
of Socialism. 

Like all crusaders, Debs is misunderstood. 
maligned, and feared by those who do not 
know him; but if any one will go to Terre 
Haute, where Debs has lived his life, he will 
find few men who do not love him. Some 
believe his doctrines dangerous; others believe 
them impractical. Some say Debs. is too good 
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for this world. But no one doubts his sin- 
cerity, his unselfishness, his great gifts, or the 
purity and nobleness of his character. Some 
very practical men cannot understand one 
who knows no compromise and never thinks 
of expediency. When Debs gave up politics 
to go into the trade-union movement, and 
then a well-paid position in the trade-union 
movement to go into a new organization 
that seemed doomed to failure, and then even 
from that poor organization into an even 
poorer thing, the Socialist movement, the 
practical people of Terre Haute felt that 
Debs was a failure. 

As a matter of fact Debs was blundering 
about trying to find his métier. As an exec- 
utive, as an organizer, or as a politician he 
was not exceptionally gifted. But as a 
speaker he has few if any equals. Not only 
his friends, but Debs himself, realized this 
great power, and he became a wandering agi- 
tator who for ten years has gone up and 
down the land carrying the message of So- 
cialism. He is known in every part of the 
country. The other day over 20,000 people 
came to hear him in Oklahoma, and a day or 
so later in Milwaukee 25,000 stood in a blis- 
tering heat listening to his speech. Whatever 
the practical people of Terre Haute, who 
have never understood him, may think, the 
poets and the plain people understand Debs, 
and multitudes who will not vote for him 
agree heartily with James Whitcomb Riley 
and Eugene Field, who have so often given 
him their tributes in prose and verse. Preach- 
ing his “inspired evangel of fraternity,” he 
has gone from good positions to nothing, 
from the promise of ease and quiet and com- 
fort to the life of a wandering tramp- 
preacher. 

Ben Hanford, candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, has been a member of the Typo- 
graphical Union for twenty-eight years. He 
has led a life of extraordinary devotion to 
the trade-union and Socialist cause. He is 
well known in the working-class movement 
and is extremely popular. Among the best 
of Socialist orators and writers, he has ever 
tried to do the work of two or three men,— 
to be at his trade every day and on the soap- 
box every night,—until he has finally broken 
his health; so that it is unlikely that he will 
be able to appear on the Socialist platform 
during the present campaign. 


SIZE OF THE VOTE EXPECTED. 


As to what Socialists expect in the way of 
votes this fall little need be said. Of course 
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the Socialist vote has never yet been an accu- 
rate test of the extent of Socialist sentiment. 
Unfortunately some Socialists believe that 
they are *throwing away their votes when 
they support a candidate who has no chance 
of winning. ‘There seems to be a rather 
widespread belief that to vote for the least 
bad of two corrupt candidates, one of whom 
is pretty certain to win, is more advisable 
than to vote for a clean candidate who has 
little chance of winning. Other voters are 
sympathetic to Socialism, but do not under- 
stand it thoroughly, and often believe that 
little can be accomplished by voting for it 
now. But as the party grows in strength 
and becomes itself more practical these voters 
are’more and more inclined to support So- 
cialist candidates. In the last campaign 
nearly half a million votes were cast for So- 
cialism in spite of the fact that the organiza- 
tion was weak, the funds insignificant, and 
the press of the party reaching not more than 
200,000 people. Certainly the Socialist sen- 
timent to-day is widespread. The organiza- 
tion is prepared to make a big campaign, 
and the press of the party reaches not less 
than a million voters. 

The tendency toward Socialism is strik- 
ingly shown in the trade-union movement, 
and it has received an added impetus as a re- 
sult of Mr. Gompers’ attempt to have union 
labor support the Democratic ticket. He has 
forced politics actively into the unions, and 
a number of important bodies have con- 
demned Mr. Gompers’ action and urged the 
support of the Socialist ticket. The Wiscon- 
sin Federation of Labor, the Western Feder- 
ation of Miners, the Toledo Central Labor 
Union, the bakers, various unions of car- 
penters, the switchmen, the brewers, and cer- 
tain unions among the coal miners have all 
declared for Socialism. 

It is sometimes thought that the Independ- 
ence party may prevent a large increase in 
the Socialist vote in a few cities, but it will 
have little effect in the purely industrial cen- 
ters, and none whatever among the farmers 
throughout the Middle West, who are com- 
ing with a rush toward Socialism. All the 
speakers and organizers report unprecedent- 
ed crowds in attendance at Socialist meet- 
ings. Occasionally an enthusiast predicts two 
million votes as a certainty, and even Victor 
L. Berger, who is one of the foremost of the 
Socialist leaders, and who as an old cam- 
paigner is careful about his statements, be- 
lieves that the Socialists will poll not less 
than a million and a half votes. 





THE 


HE convention that on July 15 and 16 
Memorial 
Ohio, was no ordinary 
every part of the country earnest men and 
women had journeyed to the Buckeye capital 
to grasp one another by the hand, to utter 


met in 


words of cheer, 
and once again to 
pledge ailegiance 


in the long-drawn 
battle for a sober 
country and a bet- 
ter citizenship. 

Of the 1200 
delegates who 
made the hall re- 
sound with song 
and’ speech and 
cheer a few were 
freaks, for no con- 
vention is without 
them, but as a 
body the National 
Prohibition Con- 
vention of 1908 
was made up of 
men’ and women 
(about 100 of the 
latter), patriotic, 
progressive, intelli- 
gent, cultured, rep- 
resentative. There 
were lawyers and 
doctors and 
preachers, bankers 
and manufacturers 
and_ merchants, 
capitalists and 
wage-earners, col- 
lege professors and 
presidents, cap- 
tains of industry 
and humble _ toil- 


BY SAMUEL DICKIE. 


Columbus, 
From 


Hall, 


gathering. 


persennel of the convention as 
that class of society on which the nation ever 
depends in a great crisis, the sort from whom 
all moral movements spring, the type of peo- 
ple whom every one instinctively trusts or 
calls upon for help or brave and persistent 








The Prohibition party of the United States, as- 
sembled in convention at Columbus, Ohio, July 15, 
16, 1908, expressing gratitude to Aimighty God for 
the victories of our principles in the past, for en- 
couragement at present, and for camuiiuen in early 
and triumphant success in the future, makes the fol- 
lowing declaration of principles, and pledges their en- 
actment into law when placed in power: 

1. The submission by Congress to the several 
States of an amendment to the Federal Constitution 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale, importation, ex- 
portation, or transportation of alcoholic liquors for 
beverage purposes, 

2. The immediate prohibition of the liquor traffic 
for beverage purposes in the District of Columbia, in 
the Territories, and all places over which the na- 
tional Government has jurisdiction ; the repeal of the 
internal revenue tax on aleoholic liquors, and the 


| prohibition of interstate traffic therein. 


| party fellowship all citizens who are with us agreed. 


3. The election of United States Senators by direct 
yote of the people, 

4. Equitable graduated 
taxes. 

5. The establishment of postal savings-banks and 
the guaranty of deposits in banks. 

6. The regulation of all corporations doing an in- 
terstate commerce business. 

7. The creation of a permanent tariff commission. 

8. The strict enforcement of law instead of official 
tolerance and practical license of the social evil 
which prevails in many of our cities, with its un- 
speakable traffie in girls. 

9. Uniform marriage and divorce laws. 

10. An equitable and constitutional employers’ lia- 
bility act. 

11. Court review of Post Office Department de- 
cisions. 

12. The prohibition of child labor in mines, work- 
shops, and factories. 

13. Legislation basing suffrage only upon intelli- 
gence and ability to read and write the English 
I: inguage, 

14. The preservation of the mineral and forest 
resources of the country, and the improvement of 
the highways and waterways. 

3elieving in the righteousness of our cause and 
the final triumph of our principles, and convinced of 
the unwillingness of the Republican and Democratic 
parties to deal with these issues, we invite to full 


income and_ inheritance 








THE SHORTEST PLATFORM OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


( asian by the National Prohibition Convention at 
Columbus, Ohio, on July 16.) 





PROHIBITIONISTS AND THEIR CAUSE. 


“typical of 


advocacy of that 
which they believe 
is right in spite of 
all opposition.” 
The convention 
lacked many things 
which the _profes- 
sional politician 
would expect to 
find and might 
deem essential. 
There was no boss 
and not even a 
slate. Names had 
been suggested for 
the chief honors to 
be given, but the 
men finally nomi- 
nated had not even 
been mtentioned as 
candidates un ti! 


.the balloting was 


about to begin. 
There was leader- 
ship, but no dicta- 
tion. There were 
men of strength 
and influence who 
would have made 
themselves felt in 
any body with 
which they might 
be connected, but 
the spirit of real 
democracy so pre- 
vailed that the 
obscurest delegate 


ers at the workbench and forge, men whose was able to bear his part in the business of 


the convention. 








wealth runs into seven figures and men who 
to come at all must travel second-class and 
to whom cabs and sleeping-cars and railway- 
diners and first-class hotels are forbidden 
luxuries. 

Walter Wellman, in an admirable report 
in the Chicago Record-Herald, describes the 


Self-seeking and personal ambition and 
sordid motives were not in evidence in that 
company of wide-awake and sincere re- 
formers, but the most casual observer could 
not fail to discover those fine moral qualities 
that mark the best type of American manhood. 
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THE PROHIBITIONISTS. 























EUGENE WILDER CHAFIN, OF ILLINOIS. 
(The Prohibitionist candidate for President.) 


Impractical some people would call them, 
but sincere, self-sacrificing, and _ patriotic 
even their most violent opponents will con- 
cede them to be. 

And what do these reformers seek? Why 
do they give so liberally of their time and 
money and energy? Why have they surren- 
dered the hope of political preferment in the 
parties large enough to handle now and then 


the loaves and fishes? Why are they united 
in a political organization that offers no im- 
mediate opportunity and small future pros- 
pect of dispensing the spoils of office? 

It is simply that they may unite in a pro- 
test as citizens against a legalized, expensive, 
debasing, and corrupting traffic. 

They insist that the Government, State or 
national, has no right to license and should 
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not permit the continuance 
of a business that creates 
no wealth, that wastes our 
material resources, that de- 
bases and bestializes its pa- 
trons,-that corrupts voters, 
buys legislation, pays cash 
for police protection, in- 
timidates executive officers, 
and coolly informs ambi- 
tious politicians that there 
is no place at the front for 
the man who is indiscreet 
enough to be on bad terms 
with the saloon. 

The party Prohibition- 
ists are an uncompromising 
lot of folk, preferring to 
vote for exactly what they 
want, whether they can 
get it or not, rather than 
to vote for exactly what 
they do not want and get 
it right away. 

The platform adopted 
at the Columbus conven- 
tion is brief. A leading 
editorial in the Chicago 
Record-Herald calls it “a 
very model of brevity and 
condensation which _ the 
bigger parties might well 
study and copy.” 








THE CANDIDATES. 
Eugene Wilder Chafin, 


Presidential nominee of the 
Prohibition party, was born 
on a farm near East Troy, Wis., November 
1, 1852, and is consequently now in his fifty- 
sixth year. Mr. Chafin is a man in superb 
health, the embodiment of optimism, cour- 
age, and good nature. He is a splendid cam- 
paigner, with a fine voice, a cogent style of 
reasoning, and a manner upon the platform 
that wins both the respect and the confidence 
of his hearers. Like most boys born upon the 
farm, Mr. Chafin was obliged to work his 
own way, and he is indebted entirely to his 
own efforts for such educational advantages 
as he has been able to secure: He paid his 
way through the University of Wisconsin, 
graduating with the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. Being admitted to the bar, he prac- 
ticed his profession in his native State for 
something over twenty years, being located 
during that entire period in the city of Wau- 
kesha. Seven years ago Mr. Chafin became 





AARON S. WATKINS, OF OHIO. 
(The Prohibitionist candidate for Vice-President. ) 


a citizen of Illinois and a resident of the city 
of Chicago. Although removing to Chicago 


for the purpose of continuing the practice of 


his profession, he soon found so many de- 
mands upon his time for platform service 
that he has really given the major part of his 
time to campaign work for the last seven 
years. 

Mr. Chafin has for many years been a 
careful student of American history, and 
has given most studious attention to the biog- 
raphies of Washington and Lincoln. Prob- 
ably no man in the country is more thor- 
oughly conversant with every important 
event connected with the lives of these two 
great men than is Mr. Chafin. He has re- 
cently published a book entitled “ Lincoln: 
The Man of Sorrows.” This book is a dis- 
criminating study of many of the most im- 
portant events connected with the life of 
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the great emancipator. Mr. Chafin has been 
from boyhood a total abstainer, and is a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Aaron S. Watkins, the Vice-Presidential 
nominee of the Prohibition party, is of Qua- 
ker antecedents and was born on a farm in 
Logan County, Ohio, November 29, 1863. 
A common-school education was supple- 
mented by work in the Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity and in ‘Taylor University. 


Mr. Watkins is an ordained minister and 
has also taken a full law course, although he 
has never given his attention to the practice 
of that profession. He is at present vice- 
president of the Ohio Northern University 
and professor of English literature in that in- 
stitution. Professor Watkins is a man of 
energy and force, a fine speaker, and in every 
way admirably qualified to fill the high office 
for which he has been named. 





WHY I AM STILL A POPULIST. 


BY THOMAS 
(Candidate of the Populist 


| AM asked, “ Why are you keeping up 

the Populist party? why do you per- 
sonally, with your literary and _ editorial 
tasks on hand, think it worth while to take 
the time and labor to accept the nomination, 
and what are your reasons for thinking the 
Populist party has a right to exist and to 
ask the people to vote its ticket and its plat- 
form this year?” 

Previous to the outbreak of the Civil 
War the principles of Jeffersonian-Jackson- 
ian Democracy were dominant. As a conse- 
quence, the country was prosperous and 
happy. Andrew Jackson paid off the na- 
tional debt; there were no funding schemes 
periodically robbing the taxpayers; there was 
not a national bank in existence; the consti- 
tutional system of money was in force, and 
the tariff has been reduced to a revenue basis 
by the Walker act of 1844. 

Those were the years in which a visitor 
from abroad, Charles Dickens, for instance, 
could write home to his friends in England 
expressing his astonishment at the universal 
prosperity whose evidences were visible on 
every side. ‘Those were the years in which 
he could use the oft-quoted expression that 
“a blazing sword suspended from the sky 
would excite no greater astonishment than 
would the sight of a beggar on the streets.” 

During the Civil War the corporations 
took advantage of the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment, and special favors of all sorts were 
demanded and secured, The national-bank- 
ing system came back again, hungrier than 
ever, just as Thomas H. Benton had prophe- 
sied that it would. The tariff began to go 
up with vast leaps and bounds. Funding 


E. WATSON. 
party for the Presidency.) 


schemes, in which colossal plunder was raked 
in by the favored financiers, took away from 
the people hundreds of millions of dollars. 
The policy of contraction was inaugurated, 
and before President Grant put his foot 
down upon it, in 1878, nearly two thousand 
million dollars of paper currency of the coun- 
try had been destroyed. 

For years after the Civil War the masses, 
the plain common people, were so completely 
under the control of the leaders of the two 
old political parties—who made capital out 
of sectional hate and partisan bitterness,— 
that they had no eyes to see what the finan- 
ciers were doing in Congress. At length, 
however, a handful of brave, true, intelli- 
gent men began to organize a protest against 
the monstrous class legislation which was 
revolutionizing our Republic and rapidly 
turning it into a heartless, soulless, money- 
made plutocracy. 

These men were known as the Green- 
backers. Their appeal to the common peo- 
ple met with a response which profoundly 
alarmed the leaders of the two old parties. 
The reform movement could not be met 
from the front. Its case was too strong, its 
argument too irresistible. But it could be 
flanked and sidetracked, and this was done. 
In the North and West, where the Green- 
backers were strongest, the Republicans dis- 
armed them by adopting the Greenback plat- 
form. In the South, wherever the movement 
was strong, the Democrats sidetracked it by 
adopting the Greenback platform. Under 
the specious, seductive plea of ‘ Get your re- 
forms inside the old party,” the Greenback 
movement was stilettoed and put in its grave. 
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For a generation the beneficiaries of special 
privilege had it all their own way, control- 
ling both old parties, securing just the legis- 
lation demanded. The taxes which Con- 
gress had laid upon express companies, in- 
surance companies, railways, manufacturing 
establishments, bank checks, and incomes 
were repealed. Both the old parties co- 
operated to repeal them. The constitutional 
money system,—wherein gold, silver, and 
paper notes formed the currency,—which 
had been in operation from the foundation of 
the Government down to the administration 
of Buchanan, was overturned. ‘To the na- 
tional banks was given the power which the 
Constitution denied to the States. For all 
practical purposes they are permitted to make 
their own notes a legal-tender for the pay- 
ment of debts,—a thing which the sovereign 
States of the Union dared not do. ‘Tariff 
duties were carried to such monstrous ex- 
tremes that foreign competition cut no fig- 
ure, and the manufacturers, secure in the 
monopolized home market, easily organized 
the trusts. Railway corporations were al- 
‘lowed to have their way until our’ people 
were taxed for dividends upon seven billions 
of fictitious capitalization. 

These abuses of the legislative power at 
length called forth another protest, and this 
time the movement was known as the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. The platform which the agri- 
cultural people adopted, and upon which they 
sought an alliance with the leaders of union 
labor, was practically the same in principle 
as that on which the old Greenbacker had 
made his fight. The Farmers’ Alliance 
movement swept the West and South like a 
prairie fire. It buried sectionalism and 
wiped out party lines. Again, the two old 
parties found it impossible to meet the re- 
form movement face to face, foot to foot, 
in a trial of strength; again the flanking, 
sidetracking policy was adopted. In the 
West, wherever the Farmers’ Alliance was 
strong, the Republican party and leaders pro- 
claimed their conversion to the Farmers’ 
Alliance platform. In the Southern States, 
wherever the movement was strong, the 
Democratic party and leaders adopted the 
Farmers’ Alliance platform. Again was 
heard the specious, seductive plea of “ Get 
your reforms inside the old party.” But this 
time the flank movement was not entirely 
successful. A very large element of the 
Farmers’ Alliance movement, West and 
South, declared for independent political ac- 
tion, met in conference at Cincinnati in 


1891, and put forth as their creed the plat- 
form on which the Farmers’ Alliance had 
gone before the country. 

As every one knows, the first ticket which 
the People’s party put in the field was headed 
by Gen. James B. Weaver, of Iowa. For 
him the new movement polled more than a 
million votes and secured respectable repre- 
sentation in the electoral college. ‘There 
were 1800 newspapers devoted to Populist 
propaganda; there were several States that 
were in the power of Populist majorities; 
there was every indication that the two old 
parties would be at length defeated, and that 
a return to Democratic principles and legis- 
lation might be expected. But once more 
the stratagem of the politicians was more 
than a match in the zeal for reform. 

Mr. Bryan convinced the Western leaders 
of Populism that he was at heart a Populist, 
and that it would be to the interest of Popv- 
lism, as well as other reform movements, to 
fuse with the Democrats. 

When the fusion movement of 1896 had 
run its course Populism was prostrate. What 
little life was left in it by Bryanism was 
taken away by the Spanish War. With one 
exception, the Missouri World, the 1800 
papers of Populism died. The organization 
fell to pieces. As a leaven to the loaf, it was 
yet to exert a mighty power both in State 
and national affairs, but as an organized 
movement it had no further existence. 

In the year 1900, however, an attempt 
was made to reorganize. A Presidential 
ticket headed by the Hon. Wharton Barker 
was put into the field. It received 50,000 
votes. Bryan had been renominated by the 
Democrats, on a platform which committed 
him to the constitutional money system, and 
which antagonized national banks and _ the 
single gold standard. 

In 1904, the Democratic party having dis- 
carded the platform upon which it had stood 
for eight years, and become as nearly Repub- 
lican as was possible without using the same 
platform language which had already been 
used by the other party, the Populists de- 
cided that some one should make a stand for 
Jeffersonian Democracy. 
in which Mr. Bryan had been at the front 
I had taken no hand in politics, for I had 
no confidence in the promises of the Demo- 
cratic leaders, and there was no chance to 40 
business for the Populists while Mr. Bryan 
was claiming to be as good a one as could be 
desired. When Bryan Jeft our old platform 
I went upon it, determined that the country 
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HON. THOMAS E. WATSON, OF GEORGIA. 
(The Populist candidate for President.) 


should at least be reminded that both the old 
parties were now equally Hamiltonian. 
Was it not well that some one should 
Voice a protest when both the old political 
parties went over to Special Privilege? Ina 
land where the name of Jefferson is so often 
spoken with reverence, and where the word 
Democracy is dear to about half the people, 
is it not right that some one should call at- 


tention to the fact that there is no Jeffer- 


sonianism and no Jefferson Democracy in 
the platform of either of the old parties? 
Should one be deterred from doing right be- 
cause those who follow him and act with 
him are in a hopeless minority ? 

It cannot be that all the voters of America 
approve of the platform upon which Mr. 
Taft is running. It must be that there is 
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some opposition sentiment 
throughout the land. Is it not 
a good thing for the country 
that there should always be an 
opposition? But Mr. Bryan is 
not in opposition. His money 
plank is utterly meaningless. 
He has ceased to antagonize 
national banks. He endorses 
the Wall Street system of 
finance. His declaration about 
the tariff carries no comfort to 
a Jeffersonian Democrat. He 
did not dare to say that he 
favored postal savings-banks, 
whereas even Mr. Taft went 
that far, Mr. Taft did not 
venture to declare himself 
against unlimited immigration, 
nor did Mr. Bryan. Both of 
them are catering to the labor 
vote, especially Mr. Bryan, and 
yet the question of European 
immigration is immensely more 
important to the laborers of this 
ceuntry than is that barren sub- 
ject of injunction. Still, while 
Mr. Bryan knows very well 
how the Farmers’ Union and 
the labor organizations have 
put themselves most emphatic- 
ally upon record as demanding 
a restriction of European as 
well as Asiatic immigration, 
he does not dare to offend 
capitalism by going farther 
than to denounce Asiatic im- 
migration,—this being a sop to 
the Pacific Coast States. 

Why do I think it necessary to keep up 
the Populist party? ; 

Because if there were no party stariding 
where we do, and eternally preaching the 
gospel which we proclaim, there would soon 
be no opposition party at all. The leaders 
of the two old parties would never have any- 
thing to fight about excepting the offices; 
American politics would be a sordid, sicken- 
ing scramble between “ins” and “ outs.” 

The Populist party will concentrate its 
efforts upon Georgia and endeavor to carry it 
this year. ‘The propaganda will be continued 
during the next four years so that other 
States may fall into line. The labor of the 
Southern people since the days of reconstruc- 
tion has been to overcome the political influ- 
ence of the negro. Bryan’s attempt to Afri- 





HON. SAMUEL W. WILLIAMS, OF INDIANA. 
(The Populist candidate for Vice-President.) 


canize the so-called Democratic party is 
bringing about the very worst possible dan- 
ger to the South as well as to the entire 
United States. 

The campaign of the Populists is quiet, 
sustained, and, while comparatively few 
Southern papers have as yet fallen into line, 
there is no question that the sentiment is im- 
perative for a Jeffersonian Democracy. ‘The 
near future will see a sweeping political 
change. : 

Profoundly believing that our country will 
never be generally prosperous and generally 
happy again until we return to old land- 
marks and put into operation the principles 
of Jeffersonian Democracy once more, I shall 
continue while I live to “ hew to the line,” 
leaving the ultimate results to the Power that 
rules the world. 





























THOMAS L, HISGEN, OF MASSACHUSETTS, THE 








INDEPENDENCE PARTY’S CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT. 


(Mr. Hisgen, with his brothers, built up a successful axle-grease business at Albany, N. Y., and West Spring- 
field, Mass. Last year Thomas L. Hisgen was candidate for Governor of Massachusetts.) 


THE MISSION OF THE INDEPENDENCE PARTY. 
BY JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES. 


(The party’s candidate for Vice-President.) 


THE Independence party, whose national 

candidates will ask the suffrages of the 
people in November, is neither an accident 
nor an experiment. ‘The party rises natural- 
ly and logically out of the conditions and 
necessities of the present era. As it stands 
unfolded by its first convention, just held in 
Chicago, it is the organization of the real 


protesting forces of reform which have been 
at work for a dozen years in American poli- 
tics, and which have had more or less effect 
upon the platform and principles of the older 
parties. 

The last decade of American politics has 
been illustrated by a consecutive, definite, and 
increasingly coherent protest of the people 
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and their champions against the graft and 
greed of corporations; against the corruption 
of parties by money; against the increasing 
arrogance and tyranny of corporations in 
their relations to the people, and against the 
general enthronement of spoils and privilege 
above the people’s rights and liberties. 

Ten years ago, or twelve years ago, when 
this reform agitation was begun, the men who 
led it were denounced as revolutionists and 
anarchists, dangerous to society and menac- 
ing to government. Steadily, persistently the 
formative forces, now crystallized in the In- 
dependence party, persisted in their way of 
protest, thundered their exposures of public 
wrongs and their demand for righting by gov- 
ernment and law, until to-day both parties 
and the entire Republic have come to recog- 
nize as natural and necessary the demands 
which were born pure and simple in the prop- 
aganda started and maintained by the Inde- 
pendence leaders and the Independence news- 
papers of that earlier day. 

That other men of other parties have joined 
in this movement from time to time and given 
strong assistance is not denied. 

That other leaders have lent their voices 
to the progress of reform with more or less 
of force and potency is freely conceded here. 

But the Independence party claims, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the spirit which 
has exposed public wrongs, denounced pub- 
lic evils, made evident the outrages upon 
liberty and property, and has finally aroused 
public opinion out of shameful apathy to ac- 
tion and to accomplishment, is due primarily 
and transcendently to the persistent, unfail- 
ing, unfearing agitation for civic righteous- 
ness and civic liberty instituted by the Inde- 
pendent series of newspapers twelve years 
ago, and maintained without a variation or 
shadow of turning by these great evangels of 
publicity through an unbroken and educative 
system of years. 

When the passions and the prejudices of 
the time have faded, and the fair history of 
this great corrective movement is written, 
these are the forces which must be reckoned 
the creative and compelling agencies of the 
era of reform in which we live. 

So that the Independence party grows nat- 
urally and logically out of a reform spirit 
which itself created and sustained, and in 
this year of grace 1908 it simply organizes its 
own achievements and its own principles in 
order to ask a national vindication and a 
national reward for the transcendent service 
that it has rendered the country. 


The grandfather of the present Independ- 
ence party was the Municipal Ownership 
League, which in New York, in:Chicago, in 
San Francisco, and in other cities has won 
so wonderfully upon the confidence and sup- 
port of the people in their own interest and 
behalf. 

The Independence party is a direct descend- 
ant of the Independence League, which in 
New York, in Massachusetts, in California, 
and in Illinois has fought such splendid bat- 
tles and won such splendid victories for the 
people. 

The whole genius of the Independence 
party is concentrated upon the principle of 
going out to fight for reforms that are not 
only desirable but accomplishable. From its 
municipal beginning, through its State-wide 
effort, to its present national form, it has 
never troubled for a moment to advocate 
things that were merely fanciful or theoret- 
ical, but has been the advocate of things that 
could be done. 

It is urged against the Independence party 
by the Democrats that its national campaign 
is one of spite inspired by Mr. Hearst to pun- 
ish Mr. Bryan for his disloyalty to Mr. 
Hearst in the Presidential campaign of 1904. 
The plea is captious and absolutely untrue. 

In the two preceding Bryan campaigns 
Hearst had given to Bryan unstintedly the 
support of his great series of newspapers, of 
his persona] time and energy and his superb 
powers of organization, and in more than 
royal generosity of his money. No other 
friend gave half so much. And yet the only 
opportunity on earth that Bryan ever had to 
pay the debt in small part was at St. Louis in 
1904, and he turned his back upon this in- 
comparable friend and went out of his way 
to nominate ex-Senator Cockrell, who was 
merely a local candidate without even a fo!- 
lowing for the Presidency. 

It is difficult to see how any man who could 
be disloyal to such a friend under such cir- 
cumstances could ever be true to any man 
or any party under any circumstances. 

But this foolish plea is based upon an utter 
misconception of Mr. Hearst’s motives and 
methods. It is the public policy and the 
people’s good that moves his great energies. 
He has forgotten Bryan’s disloyalty and for- 
given it long ago. 

The Independence party is born now at 
this particular time and under these circum- 
stances as a distinct articulation of the uni- 
versal demand for a new party in American 
politics. Within the limits of this brief com- 
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JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES, OF GEORGIA. 
(Candidate of the Independence party for Vice-President.) 


ment it is not necessary to argue this proposi- 
tion, which proves itself in the mind and con- 
science of the American voter. I submit to 
the conscience and to the integrity of the in- 
telligent people of America that there is a 
distinct and deep-seated, even if unexpressed, 
demand for a reorganization of parties and a 
readjustment of political relations. In the 
heart of both parties this demand exists, and 
is secretly if not openly confessed by the lead- 
ers and by the thinking element. The divi- 
sions in both the old parties is an evidence 
that it is impossible for even their blanket 
platforms any longer to carry the convictions 
of the men who have so long made up the 
organization, The divisions in the Demo- 
cratic party are irreconcilable and hopeless. 


_ There has not been for ten years, within the 


lines of honesty, any possible compromise be- 





tween a Bryan and a Bel- 
mont or a Ryan and a 
Hearst; and yet cam- 
paign after campaign the 
platform tinkerers of the 
old moribund organiza- 
tion have sought to beat 
out their waning interests 
into a declaration that 
would cover and_ hold 
these irrepressible ele- 
ments of discord. The 
platforms of the Demo- 
cratic party for twelve 
years have been a succes- 
sion of shameful hypoc- 
risies and of deceitful 
compromises, in which 
men presumably honest 
have endeavored to main- 
tain a loyalty which they 
neither felt nor fulfilled. 
As a _ consequence the 
Democratic party has 
literally wallowed in the 
mire of inconsistency, 
nominating first a conser- 
vative, then a_ radical, 
then again a radical, then 
again a conservative, then 
again a radical,—shifting 
from pillar to post in 
shameless opportunism, 
and in 1904 violating all 
its traditions and insult- 
ing all its history by nom- 
inating a candidate upon 
the open and shameful 
plea that “he was not 
offensive to the criminal trusts.” 

It is against not only the shameless incon- 
sistency, but the absolutely hopeless division 
and ineffectiveness, of the Democratic party 
that the Independence party of to-day is 
formed. 

It is equally true that the Republican 
party has lost its moorings. Divided in its 
principles and split up in its policies, it is 
drifting as hopelessly as its rival organization 
amid the alternate currents of spoils and 
privilege, of corporate greed and corruption, 
and of spasmodic reforms led by a single in- 
dividual, who has pitted an honest effort 
against the evil and hopeless drift of an or- 
ganization whose day is ended. 

The cry of the times is for the square deal. 
But the Independence party answers, There 
is no square deal without a new deal. 














REAL NAVIGATION OF THE AIR. 


BY GEORGE H. GUY. 


HERE never was a time in the history 

of aeronautics when developments in 

the art were so quickening to early fruition 

as to-day. This promise of realization is 

especially apparent in the fields of dirigible 
balloons and of aeroplanes. 

The air balloon has always been associ- 
ated in the public mind with the idea of a 
passenger-carrying craft of the air. Zep- 
pelin gave it length and great size, making 
it into a steerable ship. A balloon of the 
large dimensions of his designs needs a rigid 
structure, or frame, whereby its shape can be 
preserved under all conditions, and especially 
when it is being driven rapidly through the 
air. Zeppelin saw that such a frame should 
be rather a part of the balloon itself, than be 
suspended below it, and so retard its propul- 
sion. ‘This frame he supported in the air 
by a number of small balloons carried in the 
“hold” of the airship, and he thus gave 


these balloons, or gas balloonets, as they are 
called, protection from the sun’s radiation 
and other influences. Underneath the elon- 
gated aerial hull he attached two large 
watertight aluminum cars, containing the 
motors, steering, and other apparatus, con- 
nected by a long passageway with cabins in 
the center. From these cabins ascended a 
flight of stairs through the body of the ship 
to a small platform on its upper side, which 
gave an unobstructed view of the sky for 
astronomical or other observations. 


ZEPPELIN S ACHIEVEMENTS. 


In the fourth ship named after him Zep- 
pelin embodied the improvements suggested 
by his construction of three consecutive ships 
of this type. He was about to demonstrate 
by its agency that a commercially useful 
means of air transportation had at last been 
attained, when it came to its untimely end 
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” 


COUNT ZEPPELIN’S “ NUMBER FOUR,’ 


WHICH LAST MONTH FOCUSSED THE WORLD'S ATTENTION. 


(After a remarkable flight from Lake Constance, along the Rhine valley, to Strasburg, and thence to 
Mainz and Stuttgart, at a speed of thirty-five miles an hour, and at heights varying from 300 to 3000 


feet, the great dirigible descended for repairs at 


Echterdingen, on August 5, having covered a dis- 


tance of over 300 miles in about twenty hours. During a thunder shower one of the balloons was burst by 
beating against the ground, the gas took fire, and almost in an instant the whole costly machine was a 
wreck, ‘The German people at once subscribed $400,000 to build a new airship.) . 


at Echterdingen, partly through inexperience 
in handling it,—in the air as well as on the 
ground,—and_ partly from the weak points 
of inadequately tried machinery. The ship 
measured 435 feet, with a diameter of forty- 
three feet at its greatest width. She could 
carry twenty-five passengers. The direction 
of travel was controlled by a series of planes, 
and the ship had four propellers, driven by 
two 110-horsepower motors. In her last 
trip, in which she sought to secure the prize 
of $500,000 offered by the German Govern- 
ment for the ship remaining in the air for 
twenty-four hours, she had already been out 
twenty hours, and had traveled a distance of 
335 miles. 

Zeppelin has, however, demonstrated that 
the power-propelled balloon will eventually 
equal in speed practically any other vehicle 
man has ever employed for useful locomo- 
tion. This splendid result was largely due 
to his laborious and ingenious working out 
of improved methods of propelling, steering, 
and stabilizing. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to recall the opinion of the well- 


known inventor, Peter Cooper Hewitt, who 
in a recent conversation with the writer 
on the practical value of the dirigible 
of the future, said: “Size for size and 
per ton mile, at the same speed, the cost 
for power of transportation by balloon 
should be about one-eighth the cost of 
transportation by boat, the boat having the 
same tonnage and the same speed as the bal- 
loon. This would mean that the speed in air 
for the same power, other things being equal, 
would be double that in water.” : 


ANOTHER GERMAN MODEL. 


Of a widely different type from the Zep- 
pelin, though greatly elongated, is the Ger- 
man airship of Major von Parseval. This 
type resembles the ordinary balloon, with the 
basket hung far below, and substituting for 
the frame a very ingenious method of auto- 
matically rectifying the pitching of the car. 
It can descend as safely as the ordinary bal- 
loon, and be handled on the ground with as 
great ease. It can be packed on three reg- 
ulation army wagons, operated from any part 
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Photograph by the Pictorial News Co. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN WAR BALLOON. 
(Captain Baldwin’s dirigible, tested in August by the Government at Fort Myer.) 


of a battlefield, and even in its largest sizes, 
stowed away on board a battleship, and in- 
flated at sea ready for an inland raid. It 
has, however, the most serious drawback of 
lacking any protection of its gas from 
weather conditions. Major von Parseval 
has succeeded in navigating the ship over 
long distances, at a speed of twenty-five miles 
an hour. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN OTHER EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES. 


The French developed an airship of high 
practical merit even earlier than the Ger- 
mans, some of their ships showing consid- 
erable speed, endurance, and steadiness. It 
has been questioned, however, whether the 
type adopted by this nation will endure, for 
while it possesses some of the principles in- 
corporated both in the Zeppelin and the Par- 
seval, it has many of the disadvantages of 
both. The first typical French ship was the 
wonderful Lebaudy, which was also the first 
example of a thoroughly efficient dirigible. 
’ Its brilliant present representative is La Re- 


publique, whose forerunner, La Patrie, was 
unfortunately lost through inexperience in 
handling. ‘The characteristics of this type, 
as shown in its latest example, are a partial 
stiffening of the balloon itself by a rigid flat 
bottom, and a method of counteracting the 
effect of the low position of the car and of 
its low center of propulsion by the employ- 
ment of an elaborate system of planes that 
give flexibility of steering and great stability 
to the ship. 

One of the French war balloons, La Ville 
de Paris, while not differing in principle 
from La Republique, has its frame suspended 
below the gas-bag, and it is steadied by gas- 
inflated appendages, which form part of the 
envelope itself, 

England promises soon to be abreast of 
Germany and France, with a representative 
of a type which is in principle identical with 
La Republique. It is interesting to note that 
even the Germans, in addition to developing 
their own types, are experimenting on sim- 
ilar lines. Europe shows already quite 4 
fleet of dirigibles, there being in Germany 
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six, in France three, and in England one. 
T Vany other nations, among which are Italy, 
| Switzerland, Spain, Belgium, and Russia, 
| have airships under construction. 
AMERICAN DIRIGIBLES,—CAPTAIN BALDWIN. 
The foremost name connected with diri- 
gible work in this country is that of Captain 
Thomas S$. Baldwin, who has recently met 
successfully the conditions of the test estab- 
lished by the Government. The balloon had 
to have a speed of twenty miles an hour in 
still air, to be designed to carry two passen- 
gers having a combined weight of 350 
pounds, and be capable of carrying in addi- 
tion 100 pounds of ballast, to compensate for 
the increased weight when operating in rain. 
The gas-bag of Captain Baldwin’s balloon is 
eighty-four feet in length, with a maximum 
diameter of eighteen feet and a minimum 
diameter of sixteen feet, and a capacity of 
18,000 cubic feet. ‘The frame is sixty-six 
feet long. “The twelve-foot propeller, placed 
on the forward end of the frame, has a speed 
of 450 revolutions per minute. ‘The distinc- 
tive feature in the provision for the handling 
of the ship is a number of box-kite planes 
| near the forward end, operated by the avia- || i 
J tor for lowering or raising the ship, and — Photograph by the Pictorial News Co. N.Y, 
keeping it on an even keel all the time. The _ CAPTAIN THOMAS S. BALDWIN. 
ship is driven by a twenty- 
horsepower Curtiss engine. 
s The type of this airship is 
n distinctly American. While 
in some features it strongly J 
| suggests that of Santos e 
t Dumont, it is just what a : 
e ship would be which em- 
f bodied all the points of the 
‘ Zeppelin on a very small 
t scale. For instance, the 
7 frame is almost as long as 
| the gas-bag, and is attached 
2 closely to it by means of a 
0 fine strong netting. The ‘ 
| operators are carried in 
- two cars, and the plan of 
2 vertical steering is iden- * 
tical. Moreover, the shape 
f of the hull of the Baldwin 
; greatly resembles that of its 
enormous prototype. 
; Those who know Cap- 
, tain Baldwin as a man as 
Photograph by the Pictorial News Co., N. Y. well as an aeronaut never 


1 GLENN H. CURTISS ADJUSTING THE PROPELLER-BLADE OF THE had the slightest doubt that 
BALDWIN DIRIGIBLE. he would fulfill the re- 
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WALTER WELLMAN’S “ AMERICA,” 


quirements of the Government tests. His 
intuition in dealing with scientific problems 
is remarkable, and he has all the qualities 
which go to the making of the unerring aero- 
naut, with an experience absolutely unique. 
He knows every foot of the way he is tread- 
ing. He has made 3000 ascensions, and he 
has never received a scratch. He may rush 
up into the air at all sorts of speeds, but in 
descending, one of the great tests of the aero- 
naut, he settles down to the earth like a lark 
dropping into a meadow. 


WELLMAN’S “ AMERICA.” 

Walter Wellman, who proposes to go to 
the North Pole in his dirigible, the 4 meri- 
can, said, when relating to the writer the 
plans for his momentous voyage: 


In designing our ship we followed the French 
type, maintaining the rigidity of the form by 
means of interior pressure, and_ balloonets. 
These balloonets are filled, when occasion re- 
quires, by a small five-horsepower motor, driv- 
ing a ventilator or air-blower. This type enables 
us to build a machine of reasonable dimensions, 
getting a very large ascensional force over that 
of the machine itself, to be devoted to the fuel 
for the engine, provisions, instruments, and all 
the necessary equipment for a long voyage. I 
have always thought that there is great advan- 
tage in the French type after landing, because 
of the lesser surface presented to the force of the 
wind. A ship of the French type would enable 
us, on a storm coming up, to quickly deflate the 
gas-bag, and the possible damage in such case 
would be small. We designed the ship not for 
high speed, but for endurance on a long voyage. 
The distance from our base at Spitzbergen to 
the Pole is 700 statute miles. I wanted a ship 


DESIGNED FOR ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


that had a radius of action of at least three times 
that distance, so that in planning for the round 
trip of 1400 miles we might have 700 miles of 
margin for an emergency.. To go in for high 
speed would mean, of course, greater use of fuel, 
—the higher the speed the greater the consump- 
tion of fuel per mile traveled. After careful 
analysis of all the wind conditions, and all the 
other factors of the problem, I came to the con- 
clusion that a speed of seventeen or eighteen 
statute miles per hour was the best for our pur- 
pose; so we built the ship not for beating the 
record for speed. but for beating the record for 
distance traveled ‘in a single voyage. 

The ship was tried last summer at the base of 
Spitzbergen. The season was exceptionally un- 
favorable in respect of high winds. In the trial 
she went about twenty miles under her own 
power, and although we used the guide-rope sys- 
tem of vertical control,—the rope trailing in the 
water like a great sea serpent,—which makes the 
steering of the ship a great deal more difficult. 
we made three turns of the helm, two to port, 
and one to starboard; so we know that the ship 
is absolutely dirigible. It is true that since she 
was brought back to Paris, where she was built 
by Vanniman, we have enlarged the rudder, 
strengthened her steering devices, and made 
other changes. As she stands to-day, we think 
she has a fair chance to achieve the very difficult 
task for which she has been constructed. The 
meteorological conditions for aeronautics are very 
much better in the Arctic regions, on the w hole, 
than they are here, from the fact that here we 
have alternating day and night, high tempera- 
ture at noon and in the afternoon, and low tem- 
perature after midnight and in the early mort 
ing. Such variations in temperature greatly ex- 
haust the vitality of any aerostat. In “the Arctic 
regions we have the least variable temper ature 
of any part of the world. A striking peculiarity 
of the guide-rope of the America is that it con- 
sists of a leather tube, six inches in diameter, 
which is used as a storage for reserve food. 
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certain weight was necessary to control the ver- 
tical movement of the ship, and instead of it 
having to carry 1400 pounds of useless material, 
fully 75 per cent. of that weight was taken care 
of by this ingenious arrangement. ‘The length 
of the ship is 184 feet, with a maximum diameter 
of fifty-four feet. Its main engine is an &o- 
horsepower eight-cylinder Antoinette. 


THE AEROPLANE, FROM LILIENTHAL TO THE 
WRIGHTS. 


In coming to the discussion of the aero- 
plane one inevitably reverts to the work of 
its great originator, Lilienthal, who, after 
exhaustive study and experimentation with 
specially designed apparatus on models of the 
wings of birds, was the first man to fly with 
large wing-like surfaces through the air. It 
is curious that one great drawback of the 
period at which he began his experiments 
should prove, in the end, a blessing in dis- 
guise. “There was no light motor then in ex- 
istence, and he was compelled to use his fly- 
ing machine as a mere aerial coaster, or, as 
it was later called, a gliding machine. With 
only gravity as a propelling force, he soon 
discovered that he would derive but poor 
support from calm air. He, therefore, began 
early to glide in the wind, meeting the 
formidable difficulties in balancing thus en- 
countered by gradual and systematic prac- 
tice. He developed a skill in throwing his 
weight instantly toward the side which hap- 
pened to be raised by a sudden wind gust 
that was truly marvelous. 


By courtesy of Prof. R. W. Wood, of 











THE LAST PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN OF HERR LILIENTHAL AND HIS 
DOUBLE-DECKED GLIDING MACHINE. 
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Orville Wright. Wilbur Wright. 
THE WRIGHT BROTHERS, OF DAYTON. OHIO. 
(Whose experimental flights in France, last month, 
amazed the world.) 


Johns Hopkins University, a most interest- 
ing photograph of Lilienthal, gliding in his 
double-decked machine, is here given. The 
picture was taken three days before the ma- 
chine fell to the ground and killed its in- 
ventor. Professor Wood, who was _inti- 
mately acquainted with .Lilienthal, made 
some short glides with this machine the last 
time he was out with his friend. He says: 
“Tt struck me as_ being 
very unstable (in my 
hands), though Lilienthal 
managed it with great skill, 
rushing along at race-horse 
speed, sixty or seventy feet 
in the air, the wind play- 
ing aeolian harp music on 
the steel piano wires with 
which the framework was 
trussed. What impressed 
me most was the tremen- 
dous amount of athletic 
work necessary to balance 
the machine. He was never 
still a moment, swinging 
his legs from side to side, 
and on landing he was all 
out of breath, though I 
doubt if he was in the air 
over thirty seconds. It 
seemed to require as much 
exercise as a 100-yard dash.” 
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“dark horse ’ in the pres. 
ent race for aeria! sy- 
premacy. Mz. Herring's 
machine is one of the en- 
tries in the coming Goy- 
ernment tests of an aero- 
plane designed to carry 
two persons, having ; 
combined weight of 350 
pounds, and sufficient fuel 
for a flight of 125 miles, 
The machine must have a 
speed of forty miles an 
hour in still air, and an 
average minimum speed 
of thirty-six miles an hour 
against and with _ the 
wind. Another machine 
entered for these tests is 
that of Orville and Wil- 
bur Wright, of Dayton, 











Ohio. 





THE WRIGHT BROTHERS’ MACHINE. 
(From a drawing by Carl Dienstbach.) 


After Lilienthal, but working on indepen- 
dent lines, came Prof. S. P. Langley, whose 
potent influence in aeronautics has been fully 
recognized, and his able assistant, Charles 
M. Manly, and in England Sir Hiram 
Maxim. Prominent among Manly’s achieve- 
ments is the production of the first, and 
so far the only, light-weight, high-powered 
motor which could stand the test of a continu- 
ous run of ten hours, and of a system of auto- 
matically balancing the largest and heaviest 
unmanned model flying machines ever built. 

A most distinguished emulator of Lilien- 
thal was an American engineer, A. M. Her- 
ring, who was gifted with a wonderful skill in 
designing intricate and ingenious mechanical 
devices. He was thus enabled to learn much 
about wind support and balancing, and many 
of his small scale models actually flew. He 
promptly improved on Lilienthal’s machine, 
changing entirely the design, and providing 
the glider with wonderful mechanisms, 
which, when properly adjusted, would per- 
form most of Lilienthal’s acrobatic feats 
automatically. To one of these machines he 
later applied stored power, in the shape of 
compressed air. Applying this to two large 
wooden screw propellers, he was able to fly 
horizontally, instead of coasting downward, 
for the short time his power would last. 
From that time his work has been more or 
less shrouded in mystery, but it is still of 
such a character as to make him the real 


These brothers were 
also. notable exponents 
of Lilienthal methods. 


Although they knew of some of Her 
ring’s improvements on Lilienthal’s glider, 
and imitated him in the general design 
of their machine, they worked out their 
own salvation in the evolution of means 
of controlling the glider by bodily skill. 
Their method required infinitely less ef: 
fort than Lilienthal’s, while allowing of a 
far greater rapidity of action. ‘They could 
also control very large machines just as ef- 
fectively as smaller ones, a featewhich Lilien- 
thal had been unable to accomplish. Al- 
though the Wright Brothers have only just 
begun to make public flights, they have al- 
ready demonstrated their immense superior- 
ity in steering and in certainty and safety of 
flight. Their recent achievements in Europe 
and in this country have not only removed 
the atmosphere of doubt by which the doings 
of these secretive brothers were surrounded, 
-but have made the aeronautic world stand in 
amazement. The wonder of their actual ac- 
complishment is not greater than that of the 
bewildering possibilities which are now 
brought almost within reach. ‘ 

One cannot but notice that in the talks of 
the Wright Brothers on flying they seem t0 
ignore the dangers of aeroplane practice, and 
speak only of its fascinations. ‘To one who 
feels no fear as the propeller starts with 4 
terrific roar, and the great bird-like frame 
throbs and surges, waiting only for a touch 
of the front rudder to spring into the alt, 
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REAL NAVIGATION OF THE AIR. 


there is in flying a zest unequaled in any 
other form of locomotion. ‘The Wrights 
have described in glowing language the ec- 
stasy of the sensations of the operator as the 
machine mounts higher and he becomes 
more insensible to the movement through the 
air, rising or falling at will, turning to the 
right or the left at the pressure of a lever, 
stopping the motor high in the air when near 
his destination, and letting the machine driit 
obliquely to the earth and come to rest so 
gradually that he does not know the actual 
moment he touches the ground. 

After these radical advances, it was not 
long before people in Europe began to put 


planes. They soon found that almost any- 
thing with a large surface could be made to 
rise in the air by a powerful light motor. 
Among the names of those who took part in 
this evolutionary movement may be men- 
tioned Santos Dumont, Vuia, Bleriot, Dela- 
grange, Ferber, and Archdeacon. 


FARMAN’S CONTRIBUTION. 


It was Henry Farman who, aided by his 
experience as a driver of racing automobiles, 
succeeded first in making extended flights 


their light motors on artificial wings or aero-- 
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Photograph by Brown Bros., N. Y. 
HENRY FARMAN. 
(Who gave American exhibitions last month.) 
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Photograph by Brown Bros., N. Y. 
MR. FARMAN 





IN HIS AEROPLANE. 


(In this machine Mr. Farman covered twelve miles in 20 1-3 minutes, at Issy-les-Moulineaux, on July 6, last.) 
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Photograph by The Pictorial News Co., N. Y. 
THE FARMAN AEROPLANE JUST BEFORE THE START. 


with certainty in Europe. True, Santos Du- two conditions differing appreciably. Far- 
mont had once made two short flights, but man intends to discard his present cumber- 
he was unable to repeat the performance. In some machine, which excited the astonish- 
the design of the Farman machine, however, ment of the American experts who were 
even modified as it has been, the all impor- familiar with the trim lines and the “ move- 
tant quality of control in a gusty wind is ment” of the soaring flight of the June Bug. 
sacrificed to ease of control in a calm, or a He proposes to adopt a more handy machine, 
very steady wind,—the requirements of the with many wings of small spread. From its 
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FLYING FISH.” 


THE FRAMEWORK OF FARMAN’S 
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GLENN H. CURTISS IN THE “ JUNE BUG.” 
(Mr. Curtiss is not only a skilled designer of motors, but is also a successful aviator, having won the 


Scientific American trophy for the first public acroplane-ilight of a kilometer in America. 


Mr. Curtiss 


operated the Baldwin dirigible during the Government tests at Fort Myer, last month.) 


suggestive shape, it has been called the 


“flying fish.” 


A, NOTABLE GROUP OF AMERICAN EXPERI- 
MENTERS. 


It is only by strenuous and hazardous 
preparation that the aviator can fit himself 
for his vocation. He needs an extraordinary 
combination of active energy, courage, deci- 
sion of purpose, a quick eye, clearness of 
judgment, the utmost presence of mind, and 
great physical dexterity. In the case not 
only of Farman, but also of other successful 
aviators of to-day, these qualities have been 
learned through, or supplemented by, special 
experience in other occupations. Glenn H. 
Curtiss, who a few weeks ago won the 
Scientific American trophy for the first pub- 
lic aeroplane flight of a kilometer in a 
straight line in this country, devoted many 
years to the study of motorcycles. Eventu- 
ally, he designed his own engine, producing 
one of very light weight. One of these mo- 


‘tors drove the first successful airship in 


America, and another was the first to drive 
ahelicopter into the air. During last year 


he made over 350 motors, of which fifty 
were for aerial experimental work. Riding 
one of his motorcycles at Ormond Beach, 
Florida, he travelled the fastest mile ever 
covered by a human being, going the distance 
in twenty-six and two-fifths seconds. The 
combination of such a man and such a motor 
was a prize which quickly caught the eye of 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, then engaged 
in earnest study of and experiment in tetra- 
hedral kite-flying, and Curtiss became one of 
the unique staff of the Aerial Experiment 
Association, Hammondsport, N. Y. 

What the association has done is well 
known. First it turned out the Red Wing, 
which made a flight of 319 feet, and then 
ended its career by a crushing fall on the ice 
of Lake Keuka. The White Wing, on im- 
proved lines, soon followed, and a few 
months after the June Bug was built, repre- 
senting the most efficient type of aeroplane 
constructed in this country, yet known to 
the public. In winning the trophy on July 
4, the machine rose quickly and sped rap- 
idly on at a height of twenty feet. As it 
neared the finishing post it dropped to about 
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THE NEWEST AMERICAN AEROPLANE, THE “ JUNE BUG,’ AT HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y., JULY, 1908. 


(Standing in front of the machine, from left to right, are A. M. Herring, 


J. W. Baldwin, G. H. Curtiss, 


C. M. Manly, T. E. Selfridge, J. A. D. McCurdy, and A. R. Hawley.) 


fifteen feet, made a wide sweep to the left, 
and alighted without damage in a rough 
field. The distance traversed was a mile, and 
the time was one minute, forty-two and 
two-fifths seconds, corresponding to an 
average speed of thirty-five and one-tenth 
miles per hour. The reason of this fast speed 
with such low horsepower, as compared with 
the Farman and Delagrange machines, is the 
diminished resistance of the tail, which has 
been greatly reduced. (A material element 


in the efficiency of the Wright aeroplane is 
the entire absence of a tail.) 

Since the flight for the trophy was made 
Mr. Curtiss has made some radical changes 
in construction, and it is just announced that 
he is testing a method of keeping the motor 
cool indefinitely, which promises to have a 
far-reaching effect on the possibilities of long 
distance flight. An eminent scientific av- 
thority who was present at a recent flight, 
says: “ Hitherto a two-minute run was about 

their limit, but now Sel- 

















fridge had the machine 
eighty feet in the air, roll- 
ing along like a ship ina 
high sea. He was flying 
down the wind, which must 
have been blowing eight 
miles an hour. The me 
.chine handles beautifully, 
righting itself immediately 
when struck by side gusts. 
The June Bug gives you 4 
much bigger ‘ sensation’ 
than Farman’s machine, for 
its lines are finer and the 
tail small and inconspicv- 
ous. In flight it resembles 
a gigantic yellow bird soat- 
ing, while Farman’s m* 
chine suggests a big box 
kite. It is under better cor 
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THE “JUNE BUG” WINNING THE “ SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN” TROPHY, 


JULY 4, 1908. 


trol, too, for it has movable 
wing tips, which work to! 
charm.” 
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A THIRD TYPE,—THE HELICOPTER. 


While the aeroplane has been steadily de- 
yeloping, a most significant tendency has 
lately asserted itself to recognize the helicop- 
ter, with its upright shaft and revolving 
blades,—first suggested 400 years ago, by 
Leonardo da Vinci,—as a practical, compar- 
atively simple, and inexpensive flying device. 
It can ascend nearly vertically, and even in 
places closely surrounded by houses or by 
trees, where the operation of the aeroplane 
would be impossible, it can rise at a steep 
angle, and be quickly clear of any obstacles. 
In an aeroplane, violent pitching absolutely 
destroys the power to fly, but in the heli- 
copter, the angle of the blade with the shaft 
remains constant, whether the machine as a 
whole pitches or not. ‘The helicopter too 
can be made to hover over any given point, 
and can be landed safely even in the roughest 
kind of ground. It is believed by many au- 
thorities that when this form of machine be- 
comes so improved as to require materially 
less power than it now does, it will be a for- 
midable rival to the aeroplane, especially in 
the runabout class of flying machines. 


EDISON’S DEVICE. 


In a conversation of a few months ago, 
Mr. Edison said: “To get the perfect 
flying machine they will have to come 
right back to what I told the reporters 
years ago (in 1897), when they asked 
me to give them my views on that sub- 
ject. I told them then that whatever prog- 
ress the aeroplane might make, the helicopter 


_ would come to be taken up by the advanced 


students of aeronautics. Here is the type of 
the machine.” Taking out his pencil, Mr. 


Edison made a sketch, that from the move- 
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ment of the rapidly traveling train was nec- 
essarily rough, and continued: “ Here you 
have a motor working a bevel gear with a 
large wheel which drives a central shaft. To 
this shaft are attached four reels, two on 
each side, on each of which is wound a cer- 
tain length of strong piano wire. One of 
these wires is attached to the center of a sup- 
porting surface or kite, the other one being 
attached to the outer corner of the kite. 
Each reel is provided with a spring, which 
under tension causes it to pull in its own 
length of wire, and the kites are drawn in 
with the wires. ‘The reels are so set off the 
center of rotation that as soon as the shaft 
begins to spin, and centrifugal force becomes 
operative, the kites fly out, overcoming the 
tension of the springs. Until the full length 
of the wires is paid out, they are thus made 
to cut edgewise through the air, but when 
the wires have been fully stretched, the one 
which is attached to the corner gives the kite 
a slight angle with the plane of rotation. As 
this wire is, on either side, wound on the 
lower reels, it determines the angle with 
great accuracy, and also serves as a stay 
against the lifting effort exerted by the kites. 
The upper wire is fifty féet long on either 
side, and the kites spin with a velocity of 
20,000 feet a minute. 

“In consequence of the large radius of the 
circle through which they are spinning, in 
proportion to their own comparatively small 
size, they practically meet constantly new air, 
and they will experience the same amount of 
resistance an aeroplane meets when propelled 
in a straight line. They are free from any 
useless resistance, as instead of carrying mo- 
tors, framing, etc., there are moving along 
with them only two thin wires. In this way 
you escape the principal disadvantage of the 

aeroplane, which is the 











7 almost unavoidable ex- 
‘| cess of dead resistance, 
that in many cases is 
| far greater than the 

useful resistance of the 





plane surfaces them- 
‘| selves. At the same 
time, in consequence 
‘| of the large amount of 
‘|| gyroscopic action  se- 
' cured, a measure of 
natural stability is as- 
sured which renders 
| unnecessary any more 











A ROUGH SKETCH MADE BY MR. EDISON TO ILLUSTRATE HIS CONCEPTION 


OF A FLYING MACHINE, 


complicated device to 
that end.. In this way 
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it is possible to support a 
large load on a small extent 
of surface, the centrifugal 
action being so powerful as 
to allow the load to be car- 
ried very far from the cen- 
ter of support.” 

The peculiarity of Mr. 
Edison’s device is that it 
becomes as much an aero- 
plane as a helicopter, giv- 
ing the high surface effi- 
ciency of the aeroplane with 
the absence of dead resist- 
ance of the helicopter. The 
machine thus embodies 
what have come to be re- 
garded as the two great es- 
sentials of successful flight, 
—viz., low power con- 
sumption and perfect sta- 
bility. Moreover, it is com- 
pact, handy, and inexpen- 
sive to make. 

A somewhat remarkable 
confirmation of Mr. Edi- 
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son’s prediction of more 
than a decade ago is seen in 
the aeroplane-helicopter of 
Carl Dientsbach, the aero 
expert of the Aero Club of America, which 
was exhibited at the second exhibition of the 
club, two years ago. ‘This consists of two 
sails or kites, carried and directed by wires, 
and stretched by centrifugal force. ‘The ob- 
ject of the invention is to obtain the identical 
advantages sought by Edison, viz., simplicity, 
handiness, lightness, extreme efficiency of sur- 
faces in forward flight due to automatic pitch 
regulation, ease of operation, and economy in 
construction. 

Another form of the helicopter which has 
excited favorable comment is that of J. New- 
ton Williams, of Hammondsport, N. Y. 
This machine has two superposed propellers, 
in horizontal parallel planes, mounted on 
concentric hollow shafts, revolving in oppo- 
site directions, and driven by an eight-cylin- 
der forty-horsepower air-cooled Curtiss mo- 
tor. The propellers are seventeen feet in 
diameter, and the platform is six feet square. 
The position of the motor enables it to re- 
ceive the strong downward blast of air, 
which strikes all the cylinders equally,—a 
most important factor,—and the maximum 
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cooling efficiency is thus gained. Lateral 
movement is secured by inclining the blade 
of the propellers, the inclination being under 
the control of the aviator. The machine pos- 
sesses in a marked degree the essential de- 
siderata of initial stability and flexibility of 
movement. In its present form it can attain 
a speed of thirty miles an hour. 

All of us who follow the course of inven- 
tion have long since come to recognize the 
“ psychological moments ”’ when of a sudden 
the data of chronic failure are found to un- 
fold the vital secret of success, and from a 
score of directions comes the record of 
achievement. There was the same activity 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
over the steam engine and locomotive. “There 
was the same splendor of result in the early 
’40’s with the telegraph, and in the ’70’s with 
the electric light. When but one inventor is 
dealing with a problem, it is usually safe to 
infer failure; but when genius jostles for a 
foothold on the virgin territory, you may 
safely assume that the new art is just about 
becoming the property of mankind. 
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occur only in most modern times. 


- fights 


SOCIETY’S WARFARE AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS. 


BY O. F. 


HE fight against tuberculosis is fre- 
quently called a campaign of educa- 

tion, because only through widespread 
instruction given to the sufferer and his 
neighbors can consumption be limited, re- 
duced, or prevented. 
But this fight against 
tuberculosis is also an 
education to the stu- 
dent of social move- 
ments, because the rel- 
atively speedy devel- 
opment of general in- 
terest in the fight and 
in the construction of 
social machinery to 
spread interest and 
knowledge has been a 
test case, so to speak, 





‘of the possibility of 


awakening the social EMBLEM USED 
conscience when a 10 TEE WORLD 

: ; ‘ CAMPAIGN 
great sanitary issue 1s AGAINST 
involved. TUBERCULOSIS. 


A WELL-PLANNED CAMPAIGN, 


Hardly a decade ago consumption was 
regarded as a modern “ scourge of God”; 
to-day the population of city after city is 
learning (and remembering) that “ tuber- 
culosis is a curable disease, if treated in its 
incipient stages.” ‘This campaign of wide- 
spread dissemination of instruction and in- 
formation is a social phenomenon that could 
Earlier 
against contagious diseases were 
largely blundering, local, or conducted by a 
group or a class, generally physicians. This 
modern fight against the “white plague” 
is well planned, relatively general, and ef- 
fective, because it has been undertaken by 
many different representative groups, which 
have co-ordinated their efforts. The task 
of spreading information about the disease, 
of getting the individual patients to observe 
instructions, and of getting groups and com- 
munities to construct and run the machinery 
of the campaign has been, and still is, a gi- 


antic task. Progress or success in the fight 


against tuberculosis has been dependent upon 


‘the dissemination of vital information to 


LEWIS. 


millions of persons, of many tongues, often 
most wretchedly housed, and inhabiting vari- 
ous areas of the municipalities. The report 
of a notorious murder trial will be spread by 
the newspapers to every nook and cranny 
of the city, but naturally newspapers can- 
not be counted on to purvey tuberculosis 
doctrine with regularity. Yet masses of hu- 
man beings must be instructed, not only how 
to treat the disease in themselves, but also 
how not to give it to others. Moreover, 
the fight against tuberculosis, though start- 
ing locally in many places, is essentially 
a common fight against a common enemy. 
The disease does not “ stay put,” and must 
be attacked all along the line. 


RESULTS OF FIVE YEARS’ WORK. 


What has been done? What will be 
done? The former question is perhaps best 
answered by citing typical instances of strik- 
ing activity. (1) Only five years ago the 
Committee on the Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis of the Charity Organization Society of 
the City of New York was appointed. 
What has this committee done? The hand- 
book and the directory of organizations, 
sanatoria, and hospitals for the treatment of 
tuberculosis in the United States not only 
have been of great assistance to pioneers in 
tuberculosis work, but have had a direct in- 
fluence in forming public opinion and cre- 
ating a general interest in preventive meas- 
ures all over the country. The “ Don’t 
Card,” which in simple language gives sug- 
gestions regarding the prevention of tuber- 
culosis, has become a standard form of lit- 
erature for general didactic use. Its 
circulation has literally run up into the mil- 
lions. Lectures on tuberculosis, mainly 
stereopticon, given during the five years 
under the auspices of the committee, have 
reached an audience of some 150,000 per- 
sons. The traveling tuberculosis exhibition, 
containing models, ‘photographs, charts, etc., 
has been shown in many places in New York 
City to probably one-half million people. 
In the summer of 1907 the committee 


resurrected for day-camp purposes an old 
city ferry-boat, and proved in one summer 
that at relatively small cost increased weight, 
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good color, and a lasting appreciation of 
fresh air and cleanliness can be gained by 
consumptive “ stay-at-homes.” Especially 
important has been the establishment of ten 
special tuberculosis clinics and the organiza- 
tion of a system of distinct dispensaries, 
which prevent overlapping and duplication 
of effort, and look toward the ultimate dis- 
pensary control of tuberculosis. 


HOME TREATMENT INADEQUATE IN _ AD- 


VANCED CASES. 


Twenty months’ exhaustive study of re- 
lief of consumptives in their homes shows 
conclusively that home relief in advanced 
cases is a dangerous substitute for isolation 
in hospitals, and that in an overwhelming 
and appalling majority of cases at present 
home treatment among the poor is a problem 
impossible of solution. Yet over 30,000 tu- 
berculous persons in New York City tene- 
ments will, most of them, never see the in- 
side of a hospital, although a smaller yet 
still large number will enter the hospital 
only to die there. This vitally important 
fact alone, emphasizing the present inade- 
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(The New York Board of Health and the Charity Organization Society 
distribute annually millions of these cards. In six languages they give 
simple, direct instructions for the prevention and cure of consumption. 
This card has become a classic, and is copied widely in other cities of 
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quacy of home treatment for tuberculosis, 
proved by the Charity Organization Society’s 
committee of experienced members, is far- 
reaching and indeed epoch-making, because 
it means that society must do one of two 
things: Since hospital provision for tuber- 
culosis by no means keeps pace with the need . 
of hospital facilities, the disease must be at- 
tacked, checked, reduced, and diminished in 
its stronghold among the tenements, or else 
society must be satisfied to fight a losing 
fight. Society must make very heavy ex- 
penditures on the “ fight ” for many years, or 
else incur increasingly great losses in human 


life. 


ALL MUNICIPAL AGENCIES MUST (CO 


OPERATE. 


Only through co-operation of the most 
varied agencies in the municipality can tu- 
berculosis be successfully combated. One 
class or group can do very little alone against 
this common enemy. A prominent New 
York physician said recently to the writer, 
“ Never would we have gotten so far toward 
an adequate treatment of tuberculosis had it 
not been for the co-oper- 
ation of many groups of 
persons interested in s0- 
cial betterment. The 
physician alone, tied up 
with individual and _ pri- 
vate cases and with hos- 
pital work, has little time 
to study the general tu- 
berculosis situation or to 
evolve large social plans 
for its treatment. He 33 
glad to be a member of 
tuberculosis committees, 
and his experience with 
individual cases is most 
valuable, but other agen- 
cies must wage the gen- 
eral warfare.” 

(2) But consumption 
is not a disease of the 
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metropolis alone. From 
| 14,000 to 15,000 persons 
die annually of tubercv- 
losis in New York State. 
One out of every three 
persons dying during the 
time of life that should be 
of the greatest productive 
energy dies of tubercu 
losis, according to Pro} 


fessor Welch, of Johns 
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ON THE FERRYBOAT “ SOUTHFIELD,” TREATMENT, FOOD, AND RECREATION ARE PROVIDED FREE. 
As a substitute 


(This combination of day-camp and home treatment has proved successful in many cases. 
for country treatment it has many advantages.) 


Hopkins, one of our country’s most emi- 
nent physicians, Fifty thousand cases of 
consumption a year in New York State! 
The death rate per thousand of popula- 
tion from tuberculosis is higher in Troy, 
Cohoes, and Newburgh than in New York 
City! Such facts and many others have 
caused the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion of New York to initiate a movement in 
the State to accomplish what the Committee 
on the Prevention of Tuberculosis has tested 
by experience in the metropolis. The asso- 
ciation has begun in Utica, Albany, Troy, 
and in other cities a campaign with three 


‘fundamental plans in view: (a) to cause 


adequate provision for the care of consump- 
tives; (b) to promote the education of the 
community as to preventive measures, and 
(c) to promote hygienic measures that have 
a bearing on the prevention of tuberculosis. 
During the coming fall popularized infor- 
mation regarding the prevention and cure of 
consumption will be disseminated at various 
county fairs, a novel and effective way of 
spreading information. 


A feature of the State campaign has been 
a kind of “tuberculosis revival meeting,” 
a mass meeting at which the citizens are 
stimulated by speakers of experience and 
wide reputation to an awakened social con- 
science. The working program of the asso- 
ciation is constructed not so much for coun- 
try hamlets as for the smaller cities of the 
State. ‘‘ The substitution of care and as- 
sistance for carelessness and neglect is in 
substance the entire program. ‘The sanatoria 
for incipient cases; the hospital for advanced 
cases; the tuberculosis dispensaries at which 
the individual patient can receive medical at- 
tention and advice; the visiting nurse who 
can see that the advice is carried into effect 
in the patient’s house; the charitable organi- 
zations to see that while the consumptive is 
receiving hospital care, he can rest assured 
that his wife and children are provided for, 
and the application of a few simple measures 
of public hygiene, constitute a working pro- 
gram for the prevention and cure of the ter- 
rible scourge known as the ‘great white 
plague.’ No other opportunity for the pro- 
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that travels with the rapidity of every train 
or wind. Set side by side with Dr. Welch’s 
statement that at present one of every three 
persons dying in the prime of life dies of 
consumption are his further words of good 
cheer, that “it is a conservative statement 
that at least one-half of the existing sickness 
ar.d mortality from tuberculosis could be pre- 
vented within the next two decades by the 
application of national and entirely practica- 
ble measures. In Prussia the death rate from 
tuberculosis has diminished about 40 per 
cent. in the last twenty years. In Sweden 
there has been a similar reduction. The 
Health Department of New York City, 
largely through the admirable work of Dr. 
Hermann Biggs, has achieved a triumph in 
this regard that has attracted the attention 
of sanitarians throughout the world.” 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION, 


(3) Therefore, there exists in our cour 
try a very active National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
with a membership numbering well toward 
2000, comprising the ablest physicians and 
the most interested laymen in the anti 
tuberculosis fight. Each one of these men f ga 











DR. HERMANN BIGGS. 


(A leader in New York’s campaign.) 
“ bers, or rather each group of members, has af 
. : ; . e e S 

motion of social well-being compares with wl og ral rule become the nucleus about ‘i 

; . which local efforts have centered. For it- 
this one, and our duty is measured by the meee 
sentuniey.” stance, the nucleus of the State Charities Auf “° 
i Association’s Tuberculosis Committee, mer-§ bet 
REDUCING THE DEATH-RATE. tioned above, came from the National Asse e 
Yet there are forty-six States in the na- ciation. One of the leading functions of the - 
tion, and the efforts of one State may be National Association has been, in the four i 
cule 


largely nullified if a contiguous State is lax years of its existence, the stimulating of Statef ° 
or indifferent in the face of this disease committees to various activities. The Nef 
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FAC-SIMILE OF BACK OF STREET-CAR TRANSFER SLIP USED IN NEW YORK. 

(Fifty million transfers bearing tuberculosis instructions on the back are annually distributed on § 
days in Manhattan to street-car patrons through the courtesy of a large department store, which contr 
the space on the backs of the transfers.) 
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e antl- (During the summer of 1907 the old Staten Island ferryboat Southfield was equipped by the Charity Or 
e mem: — ganization Society as a day camp for consumptives. So successful was the plan that during the summer 


5. has a of 1908 the “‘ ferryboat camp ”’ has been managed by the city, through Bellevue Hospital.) 


s about . re : 
For inf tional Association acts also as a kind of 


‘ties Auf Clearing-house for general information on tu- 

e, meng berculosis. It originates, appropriates, and The best idea of the progress of the cam- 
al Assoe§ develops methods of - educating the public. paign in the United States is shown by fig- 
is of thep Lhe Charity Organization Society in New ures describing the various organizations 
he fourg York evolved the idea of the traveling tuber- and establishments that have been provided. 
‘of Statep Culosis exhibition, with its charts and pictures, The total number of associations in cor- 
rhe Nef its “lung blocks” in miniature, and its “‘ hor- respondence with the National Association 
tible examples” of human lungs before and is 198, this number increasing rapidly from 
yp after infection with tuberculosis. The na- year to year. During 1907, and the first 


SPECIAL SANATORIA AND CLINICS. 


me "| tional committee appropriated very properly five months of 1908, no less than 117 spe- 
“pe F the idea, and has a number of traveling ex- cial tuberculosis clinics have been opened, 
ne 


to overlap the territory already covered by Pennsylvania. There are now in the United 
State and local associations. The exhibi- States 153 such special clinics. Since the dis- 
tion, through visualizing important facts, so ease must be fought largely in the home, the 
stimulated the anti-tuberculosis work in significance of even one dispensary solely for 
Virginia recently that the health authori- ¢uberculosis is obvious. Furthermore, the 
ties succeeded in passing two very good same rate of increase is also evident in the 
tuberculosis laws. In Kentucky the “ peo- establishment of special sanatoria, hospitals, 
ple” were so aroused by the exhibition that and day camps. 
an act was passed by the Legislature pro- 
viding for the establishment of a State 
sanatorium, the bill being vetoed, however, 
by the Governor for lack of funds. The first (4) In September and October, 1908, 
— exhibit of the National Association has been the third International Congress on Tuber- 
i, contri Shown, since it started out in November, culosis will be held in Washington, D. C. 
1905, to nearly a half-million people. For the first time our country will be hon- 
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THE COMING INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AT 
WASHINGTON. 
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MR. EDWARD T. DEVINE, OF NEW YORK. 


(President of Section V of the coming International 
Congress at Washington.) 


ored by this eminent body of physicians, scj- 
entists, and laymen. No such congress, it 
is said, will be held in the United States 
again during the next twenty-five years. | 
will be at once a peace congress and a war 
congress. A peace congress in so far a 
many different nations, with no thought of 
separate boundaries, will join in the making 
of common plans. A war congress, because 
the greatest modern war, against the most 
common and dangerous enemy of the people, 
is to be continued with the latest, most mod- 
ern strategy. Were a war in the United 
States to take off every year 150,000 persons 
we would be horrified beyond measure, and 
ask if in a modern civilization such things 
could exist. Yet this is the estimate of the 
American loss from tuberculosis. 

This International Congress, like other 
movements against tuberculosis, is  com- 
paratively young. Only about ten years 
ago the first European meeting of this body 
was held. Comparatively little is in print 
regarding this congress, beyond the bulky 
































CONVALESCENT TRANSLATING DIRECTIONS ON POSTER TO AN ITALIAN FAMILY IN NEW YORK. 


(An Italian visitor, who was herself cured of consumption, distributes and explains the Venice poste? w 
and information to each family. The discovery that consumption is not hereditary and can be cured 3— 


to the tenement dwellers often a revelation.) 
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proceedings. Because of 
its international charac- 
ter, four official lan- 
guages will be recog- 
nized,—English, French, 
German, and_ Spanish. 
There will be seven sec- 
tions, five of which are 
distinctively devoted to 


° - Sunlight, 
the medical and surgical Fresh Air, 
phases of the subject, and Good Food, 
two to its social and polit- Teuninns 
ical aspects. Section V, Habits 
on the hygienic, social, in- are the best 
dustrial, and economic as- means of 
pects of tuberculosis, will preventing 
be under the presidency tuberculosis. 
of Edward ‘T. Devine, , 
Ph.D., general secretary ae 
of the Charity Organiza- piri 
tion Society of New pegs 
York. It is of marked aaa 


significance that the pres- 
idency of this very impor- 
tant section is held by a 
layman. 


and 


winter. 


VARIOUS CHANNELS OF 
INSTRUCTION. 


I have cited in the 
four movements men- 





A COUGH may teav. to CONSUMPTION 


If you have a cold or a cough that hangs on, if you even faintly suspect that your lungs are not 
strong, do not try to cure yourself. Go toa doctor, or to the nearest tuberculosis clinic, 

The New York Dispensary, 137 Center Street, 

where you will be treated free of charge, if unable to pay. 


HOURS 11 A.M. TO 1230 P. M. WEEK-DAYS. 





Tuberculosis is not hereditary but is acquired, and generally preventable. When you 
must spit, spit in the gutters, or into a spittoon half filled with water. 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Don’t Spit 
on the 
sidewalks or 
on the 
floors 
or 
hallways 
of your 
homes 
or 


schools. 


It spreads 
disease. 
It is also 


dangerous. 


Tr 


Compliments of 


of che Charity Organization Society, 105 East 22d Screet, New York City 








tioned above but typical 
efforts to combat the 
“disease of the people” 
inthscountry. The 
Charity Organization So- 
ciety’s Tuberculosis Com- 
mittee in New York has 
its counterparts in many American cities. 
The close affiliation between them permits the 
prompt adoption by other cities of whatever 
one city or the other finds ‘“‘ workable” or 
“taking” in the campaign. Recently the 
New York committee distributed among the 
Italian tenement-house population 10,000 
colored pictures of a canal in Venice. On 
the borders of the hanging picture are printed 
simple instructions about the care and pre- 
vention of the disease. The picture graces 
the wall, and the children tell the other peo- 
ple, ignorant of English, what the printed 
words mean. And many are delighted to 
learn that they can receive from near-by 
clinics free treatment for “the cough that 
has lasted so long.” 

Other States have in certain particulars 


much discussion. ) 


| undoubtedly carried the State instruction 
idea further than has New York. But the 


(Ten thousand of these colored posters, 24 inches by 20 inches, 
are being distributed free to tenement dwellers in Manhattan, New 
York City, by the Charity Organization Society’s Committee on the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
attractive, and the printed information incites remarkable interest and 


The picture of Venice proves universally 


New York State movement is typical. There 
have been attempts to nationalize other 
movements against tuberculosis in this coun- 
try, but the national association has won per- 
manently the position of a stimulator and 
clearing-house for the United States. And 
soon, when the international congress meets, 
we shall come for the first time face to face 
with the world-wide character of the move- 
ment, and learn in general where we as a 
country stand in the fight in comparison 
with other lands. We may find that we are 
not contributing our share in the campaign. 

These voluntary associations are but tem- 
porary. Alone they cannot reduce or prevent 
tuberculosis. In the last analysis, upon the 
boards or departments of health must rest 
the burden of the fight. The primary func- 
tion of the private association, be it munici- 
pal, State, or national, is educational. 








MODERN CURATIVE METHODS WITH 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


BY EDWIN 


T may be said that to-day the curative 
treatment of tuberculosis finds itself lit- 
tle departed from the principles of Hip- 
pocrates, who, 400 years before Christ, ad- 
vised patients to “ go into the hills and drink 
goat’s milk.” Modern methods with tuber- 
culosis are still largely advisory, and are regu- 
lated by the four essentials: air, food, rest, 
control; and although this regimen is filled 
out by certain measures tending to alleviate 
and aid, without these four essentials the 
physician of to-day is able to do little. The 
International Congress on ‘Tuberculosis, 
which meets at Washington this fall, will 
have nothing beyond to offer. The single 
specific for tuberculosis is yet to _be found. 

Of course, “‘ new cures” are being evolved 
constantly. We have had the “ vegetable- 
juice” cure, the “stuffing” treatment, and 
various “ inhalations,” but one and all prove, 
upon real trial, to be either worthless or else 
of only superficial value. 

However, it must not be conjectured that 
the curative treatment of tuberculosis has 
not advanced. ‘The principles are as ever, 
but they are being more thoroughly applied, 
and their effectiveness furthered. An unre- 
mitting study is being made for a better un- 


L. SABIN, 


derstanding and appreciation of the fresh 
air, the proper food, the rest, the careful su- 
pervision. 


THE MODERN FRESH-AIR PAVILION. 


Fresh air maintains its position as first 
among the requirements in the treatment of 
tuberculosis. That the fresh air may be un- 
impeded and absolutely incapable of contami- 
nation, the outdoor pavilion is assuming the 
perfect type. The tent is losing ground; not 
even the most radical styles can be fully ven- 
tilated at all hours of all seasons with the 
precision of the modernly constructed pavil- 
ion. The tent is hotter than the pavilion, 
colder than the pavilion, and damper than the 
pavilion. The pavilion is also being accorded 
precedence over the cottage plan. 

The building herewith illustrated, in use 
at the Agnes Memorial Sanatorium of Den- 
ver, and erected according to the plans of 
the directing physician, Dr. G. Walter Hold- 
en, may be accepted as an advanced and very 
satisfactory type, passed upon favorably by 
the Hague Congress. A smoke test has dem- 
onstrated that the ventilation is constant 
and thorough; that even when it is closed 
against sand-storm or driving rain there is 


























A MODEL FRESH-AIR PAVILION 
(The Agnes Memorial Sanatorium at Denver. 


for its perfect ventilation and its cheapness of construction. 


AS CONSTRUCTED IN COLORADO, 


This type of building is recommended and endorsed 
Note the elaboration of window space, 


particularly the upper row of windows, set back of the projecting protective roof.) 
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MODERN CURATIVE METHODS WITH TUBERCULOSIS. 



























INTERIOR OF FRESH-AIR PAVILION. 
(The patients’ beds are to the fore, under the protective roof; the upper row of windows, unseen in 


the photograph, 
of air.) 


still an admirable circulation. ‘This pavilion 
is very cheap in construction, and can be put 
up in the timberless West at the cost of $200 
a bed. : 

Sunshine has come to take a place much 
subordinate to that of fresh air. While the 
full sunshine will within six hours reduce the 
tubercle bacillus to a state apparently life- 
less, the rays of the sun have no therapeutic 
power, direct, over the disease. However, as 
Sunshine is a germ destroyer, where it per- 
meates the atmosphere the air is consequently 
purer; it acts as a stimulant to the general 
circulation, and is a mental tonic as well; 
and it makes for the year-round climate 
te patients are encouraged to be out of 
oors, 


DISCIPLINE AND HYGIENE. 


The principle of food has varied little. 
Plenty of food, of the most nourishing and 


is above the center ridgepole, or stringers, so that there is a constant circulation 


strengthening kind, is the rule; with accent 
upon frequency rather than upon satiety: a 
continual reasonable nourishment as opposed 
to a spasmodic stuffing. 

The disciplinary effect of the sanatorium is 
being emphasized. In this respect, the sana- 
torium has an immense advantage over the 
home, and the independent, endowed sana- 
torium,—endowed either by private subscrip- 
tion or by public tax,—has an advantage over 
the sanatorium which depends upon patients’ 
fees. In the independent sanatorium the pa- 
tient. who will not abide by the regulations 
set upon his particular diagnosis must leave. 

Discipline, or personal control, is now ac- 
cepted by all tuberculosis specialists as a fac- 
tor of the greatest importance. On this ac- 
count the pavilion is being preferred (as 
mentioned above) to the cottage, for it is 
easier to supervise the patients in the pavil- 
ion than each patient in his or her cottage. 
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And inasmuch as the treatment of tubercu- 
losis is now largely individual, case differ- 
entiated from case, with air, sun, rest, food 
apportioned by special diagnosis, no patient 
can be neglected. ‘The consumptive must not 
be counted upon to judge aright for him- 
self, 

Hygiene and sanitation in the everyday 
routine of the modern tuberculosis sanatorium 
have attained to astonishing thoroughness. 
Dishes and utensils from the patients’ tables 
are removed automatically in metal baskets, 
and are automatically washed by plunges 
into water of a sterilizing temperature; 
rooms, when vacated, not only are fumigated, 
but are completely revarnished, before occu- 
pancy again; and the restrictions upon ex- 
pectoration are iron-bound. 


TUBERCULIN TREATMENT. 


During the last half decade the treatment 
and the diagnosis of tuberculosis have 
adopted as valuable adjuncts three innova- 
tions, closely connected: the administration 
of tuberculin vaccines, the opsonic index 
chart, and the local inoculation of skin and 
eye. 
Tuberculin, or the extract of the culture 
medium upon which tubercle bacilli may be 
grown in the laboratory, after its announce- 
ment by Koch fell temporarily into disre- 
pute,—mainly because it was ignorantly 
used. But now, employed according to ad- 
vanced methods, in its several forms it is a 
pronounced success. It can scarcely be called 
a specific; nor does it confer a high grade of 
immunity ; but as stimulating the blood serum 
to turn the tubercle bacilli into available ma- 
terial for the protective white blood-corpus- 
cles it is a most efficient ally on the side of re- 
covery. ‘ 

Opsonin is an element of the blood serum, 
discovered in 1903 by Dr. A. E. Wright, 
of London. ‘The laboratory researches of 
Dr. Wright and his assistants proved that in 
order to be seized upon, surrounded or “ in- 
gested” by the proper leucocytes or white 
blood-corpuscles, certain noxious germs in the 
system must first undergo a process in the 
serum. The preparing fluid was named by 
Dr. Wright “ opsonin,” from the Latin word 
“ opsonere,—to serve up, to cater to.” When 
tubercle bacilli, then, have been “ cooked,” so 
to speak, by the opsonin, the leucocytes may 
become phagocytc; and commit phagocytosis 
—or capital punishment. In the normal per- 
son the leucocytes, or white corpuscles, are 
the body’s policemen. 
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The blood of the sufferer from tubercu: 
losis is, therefore, lacking in sufficient op- 
sonin to serve up all the bacilli to the police. 
men. The introduction into the circulation 
of tuberculin and kindred injections forms 
not an anti-toxin to nullify these germs, but 
incites and increases the opsonin,—raises 
what is termed the “ opsonic content.” 

Tuberculin nowadays being administered 
with a view to the opsonin in the patient's 
blood serum, there has come the need of a 
guide such as the opsonic index chart, which, 





MICROSCOPE REVEALS. 


WHAT THE 


(Field of a microscope, with leucocytes, or pre 
tective white blood-corpuscles, ingesting and render- 
ing harmless tubercle bacilli. The threads, or rods, 
within the blotchy, irregular circular areas are the 
bacilli.) 


in the case of tuberculosis, for example, de- 
notes whenever required the patient’s resist- 
ance to the tubercle bacillus. 


THE AID OF THE MICROSCOPE. 


Two fluid mixtures are prepared for micro- 
scopic examination. The one is composed of 
equal quantities of the blood serum of the 
patient, washed white corpuscles or leuco- 
cytes, and tubercle bacilli emulsion. The 
other mixture is the same, except that the 
serum is from a pool of the blood of several 
normal persons. White blood-corpuscles may 
be used indiscriminately, being, themselves, 
apparently of the same willingness in dis- 
eased as in healthy tissue. 

A smear is made, upon microscopic slide, of 
each fluid mixture; equal numbers of the leu- 
cocytes are counted off, in the field of the 
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MODERN CURATIVE METHODS WITH TUBERCULOSIS, 


microscope, and the bacilli seized upon are 
noted; the ability of the patient’s leucocytes 
is compared with that demonstrated by the 
pool’s leucocytes, and the opsonic content of 
the patient’s blood is readily computed. 

Exact human normal,—the natural im- 
munizing or defensive harmony of opsonin 
and the protective corpuscles,—is placed at 
point 1.0; allowance is given for a fluctua- 
tion between point 0.8 and point 1.2. Com- 
parative determinations, from time to time, 
recorded date and index point and connected 
by a line ascending or descending as the op- 
sonic phase is positive or negative, form a 
chart by which the patient’s condition may be 
minutely and continuously observed, and, 
therewith, the effect of tuberculin when ad- 
ministered. (Guesswork in the use of tuber- 
culin vaccines has been deposed. 


VALUE OF THE OPSONIC CHART. 


An opsonic index chart may exhibit cer- 
tain phenomena. In some persons clinically 
tubercular the opsonic index point will be 
practically normal ; consequently, to overcome 
the morbid condition which nevertheless ex- 
ists, the opsonic content must be raised and 
held above normal. On the other hand, in 
some persons clinically free from tuberculosis 
the opsonic index will prove decidedly “ off.” 
As example, two young children, of tubercu- 
lous parentage, but themselves seemingly 
well, were examined by the opsonic-index test. 
Clinical examination had revealed no trace 
of tuberculosis; however, the opsonic indices 
were below normal,—a token very suspicious. 
Tuberculin, administered, worked a change 
absolutely marvelous; soon increasing the 
weight of one child from sixty to eighty 
pounds, with a corresponding gain in the 
other child. Evidently, even if tuberculosis 
was not latent in the children, by poor re- 
sistance power they were predisposed to it, 
and were promising candidates. 

Versed in the opsonic theory, while inocu- 
lating for tuberculosis the modern specialist 
takes occasion to inoculate for other com- 
plicating tendencies which he comes across in 
his microscopic determinations. He finds the 


| opsonic index negative, for instance, toward 


influenza, or acne (pimples), or he notes a 
Persistent sinus or other pus affection. To 


make a culture and obtain a vaccine, and to 
inoculate against such, raising the opsonic 
content in this respect also and filling in the 
breaches, enable the patient to present a 
stronger front against tuberculosis. 
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LOCAL INOCULATION, 


A third factor in the “ improved ” methods 
of dealing with tuberculosis is the local in- 
oculation, a test purely for diagnosis and 
prognostication or augury. “Two such tests 
are available: the cutaneous or skin test, and 
the opthalmic or eye test. 

In the skin test a small area, usually upon 
the forearm, is cleansed with alcohol; three 
spots, in a line, about an inch apart, are 
scarified by a tiny drill manipulated between 
thumb and finger. Only the outer skin is 
pierced; blood is not drawn. Upon the end 
scarifications is dropped a dilution of Koch’s 
original tuberculin; the middle scarification 
receives only sterile water or a salt solution; 
after a few minutes the residue of the fluids 
is wiped off. The wounds are not dressed. 
In from three to forty-eight hours tubercu- 
losis in the system is indicated by an in- 
flammation of the two end scarifications; the 
middle one, termed the “control” and used 
simply for comparison, remains of course un- 
altered. 

In the eye test the lower lid of one eye is 
drawn down, to expose fully the delicate 
mucous membrane within. A single drop 
of a 1 per cent. solution of precipitated tuber- 
culin is instilled, the patient holding his head 
back to facilitate diffusion. As in the case 
of the skin, in from three to forty-eight hours 
tuberculosis is indicated by inflammation and 
by exudation, more or less severe, lasting on 
cccasions for days. 

Neither of these tests is infallible. The re- 
action is not as yet wholly understood. The 
skin test is preferred for children; the eye 
test for adults. It is presumed that the fight- 
ing cells of the system are already combating 
the disease and that the introduction of more 
toxic matter into the tissues causes a violent 
effort by nature to meet this also; and, con- 
sequently, there is the local inflammation. 

It is hoped that these tests, elaborated, 
will prove of especial value prognostically. 
A reaction, in any stage of tuberculosis, 
evinces that the system still has the ability to 
resist. It is not yet snowed under by the 
attacking forces. Therefore when such a 
reaction occurs in an advanced stage, the fact 
is encouraging; the opsonic quality of the 
serum is still susceptible of stimulation. 

Such local tests may also be employed to 
demonstrate whether a patient is really a cure 
or is merely an arrested case, with the disease 
still present but latent. 














WHAT SHALL THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL BE? 


BY JAMES T. McCLEARY. 


Lincoln’s best memorial will always be 
the affection of his countrymen. But it is 
customary and proper for affection to express 
itself in tangible form. As yet this nation 
has not thus expressed its affection for Lin- 
coln. ‘The centennial of his birth should 
not and will not be allowed to pass without 
at least a beginning being made on a memo- 
rial which shall suitably express the feeling 
of his countrymen toward the best beloved 
American. 

It is high time, therefore, that careful 
consideration be given to the question, What 
shall the Lincoln memorial be? 

As this is to be a national memorial, it 
may be assumed that the American people 
will desire that the memorial shall be con- 
nected with the nation’s capital. 














ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


(‘We think of him as the appeared when Presi- 
dent.’’) 


T is hard to realize that in a few months 
it will be a hundred years since Abra- 
ham Lincoln was born. Men by no means 
old have seen him and talked with him. 
We think of him as he appeared when Presi- 
dent. In the minds of the people he remains 
a middle-aged man. It requires some mental 
effort for us to realize that the twelfth of 
February next will be the centennial of his 
birth. 

And how that centennial will be cele- 
brated! In all parts of the country his eulo- 
gies will be spoken. From pulpit and plat- 
form, by quiet firesides and around banquet 
boards, will be told again the story of his 
inspiring life. ‘The children in the schools 
will repeat his words, and the greatest of 
earth will sound his praises. All sections 
will unite to do him honor. The people of 
other lands will join in the acclaim. This 
nation and the world outside will feel again WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 
the uplift of his kindly and useful life. (“There it stands in simple majesty.”) 
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WHAT SHALL THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL BE ? 


What should be its character? It may not 
be amiss to begin by agreeing on some kinds 
of memorial that should be excluded from 
consideration as unsuited for a memorial to 
Abraham Lincoln, 

First, then, the Lincoln Memorial should 
not be a shaft of any kind. The American 
people already have in their capital city the 
noblest memorial shaft ever erected by man, 
the Washington Monument. There it 
stands in simple majesty, towering far above 
every other structure in the city,—a fit 
memorial to the exalted character of him in 
whose honor it was erected. 

It is unnecessary, and it would manifestly 
be improper, to bring Washington and Lin- 
coln into contrast. Each was supremely 
great in his own way and at his own time. 
Probably neither could have taken the place 
or have done the work of the other. But to 
propose a shaft of any kind as the Lincoln 
Memorial would inevitably result in the 
making of comparisons and contrasts be- 
tween these two great Americans. So it 
may be concluded that all memorials of the 
shaft type should be excluded from consid- 
eration. 

Second, the Lincoln Memorial should not 
be an equestrian statue. Lincoln was not at 
his best on a horse. Besides, we already 
have in the city of Washington more than 
one-tenth of all the equestrian statues in the 
entire world. Moreover, a mere statue of 
any kind, equestrian or pedestrian, however 
mounted, would be wholly inadequate as an 
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ARC DE TRIOMPHE DE L’ETOILE, PARIS. 


(“ This greatest of all arches is worthy of the pur- 
pose for which it was designed.’’) 


expression of the nation’s regard for Abra- 
ham Lincoln. So statues of all kinds, except 
as features of some comprehensive design, 
may be excluded from consideration. 

Third, the Lincoln Memorial should prob- 
ably not be an arch. No visitor to Paris fails 
to take a look at the Arc de Triomphe de 
lEtoile. Erected on a slight elevation, this 
splendid arch is the center from which slope 
away in all directions streets and avenues bor- 
dered by trees and lined with stately man- 
sions. The Arc is thus the crowning glory of 
a dozen of the most beautiful streets of 
Paris. No one who has looked at this noble 


























THE AVENUE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES, PARIS. 
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THE NELSON MONUMENT, LONDON. 
arch from the Place de la Concorde up the 
broad Avenue des Champ Elysées can ever 
forget the vista. And when viewed at 
close range, the arch, by its great size, its 
admirable proportions, and the finish of its 
details, is seen to be worthy of its splendid 
setting. 

Both in itself and its setting this greatest 
of all arches is quite worthy of the pur- 


pose for which it was designed. As its name 


indicates, it is an arch of triumph, erected 
to commemorate the victories of the great 
Napoleon. Indeed, nearly all the arches that 
have ever been erected in ancient or in mod- 
ern times, whether we regard the time-defy- 
ing arches of the old Roman Forum or the 
beautiful but transient arch erected in New 
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York in honor of the return of Dewey from 
Manila Bay, have been reared in commemo. 
ration of victories in war. 

Admit that Lincoln was the commander. 
in-chief of the largest aggregation of fighting 
men ever under the direction of one man, 
Admit that the men he led conquered in the 
strife. It yet remains true that it is not 
alone, or chiefly, as the head of a victorious 
army that Lincoln is or will be remembered, 
While an arch, then, may be a feature of the 
grand design of the Lincoln memorial, the 
memorial cannot properly be restricted to an 
arch, however imposing. 

Should the memorial be a great university 
of research? ‘Through the munificence of 
Andrew Carnegie the American people al- 
ready have at the capital city the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington with a princely 
endowment. ‘Though only recently estab- 
lished, it gives promise of great usefulness, 


















































SIEGES-SAULE, BERLIN. 
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THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL IN ROME TO VICTOR EMMANUEL. 


(Its memorial character is 

Should the Lincoln Memorial take the 
form of a building of some kind? An art 
gallery? We already have in Washington 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, which is de- 
veloping into an admirable institution of 
the kind. Moreover, Congress has made 
provision for a National Gallery of Art 
in connection with the National Museum. 
Besides, what is there about an art gal- 
lery to suggest Lincoln? How would such 
a memorial to Lincoln harmonize with 
“the eternal fitness of things”? Should the 
memorial be a museum of some kind? We 
already have the Smithsonian Institution and 
the National Museum, each filling its own 
field well. Should the memorial be some- 
thing in the way of a structure that could be 
called, say, a Temple of Liberty? How 
should it be constructed? What should it 
contain? How could it be made to have the 
proper significance, aside from its name? It 
is hard to see or say. 

Some magnificent structures have been 
erected as memorials,—the national memorial 
to Victor Emmanuel, the first king of 
United Italy, now being completed in Rome, 
for example. Its memorial character is re- 
vealed by its imposing front. Incidentally, 
and as part of the memorial idea, the struc- 
ture is to house and protect a museum illus- 


revealed by its imposing front.) 


trative of the progress of Italy since unifica- 
tion. It is a beautiful building, but we al- 
ready have a large number of handsome pub- 
lic buildings in Washington, and in the 
natural course of events we shall have many 
more. A building would hardly be dis- 
tinctive enough for our purpose. 

Should the memorial take the form of a 
bridge, say across the Potomac to connect 
Washington and Arlington, with its National 
Cemetery? ‘There is something to be said 
for this suggestion. More could be said in 
favor of this idea than for any of the others 
that have been mentioned. 

But to use a building or a bridge, a 
shaft or an arch, or any other fixed and 
completed thing as the memorial, would be 
to overlook the vital fact about Abraham 
Lincoln’s fame,—namely, that his is a grow- 
ing fame, not a fading fame. His fame 
will increase as the centuries roll. Hundreds 
of years from now Lincoln will “loom 
large” in the world’s opinion, even larger 
than he does now. The governing thought 
in selecting his memorial, then, is that for 
Lincoln a finished memorial is not a fit 
memorial. As his fame is a living, grow- 
ing one, his memorial should be of such 
a character that each generation can con- 
tribute something to its improvement and 
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embellishment. Generations yet unborn will 
be grateful to us if we are considerate enough 
to so plan this memorial as to afford them 
opportunity to join hands with us who knew 
him personally in doing honor to this unique 
being. 

Can anything be devised that will meet 
all the conditions of fitness as a memorial 
to Lincoln? ‘To be fitting, this memorial 
must recognize and symbolize the essentials 
of Lincoln’s life and fame. It must have 
about it the Lincoln atmosphere. Nothing 
cold or austere or merely ornamental would 
do as a memorial of him. His was a kindly_ 
and useful and helpful life. The humblest 
soldier in the army felt that if he could 
see Lincoln himself, that strong and_ big- 
hearted man would listen sympathetically to 
his troubles and “lend a hand ” to help him 
out of them. As the poet Markham has 
beautifully said of Lincoln, he had “ the lov- 
ing kindness of the wayside well.” His 
shoulders were bent in bearing the burdens 
of the nation. Lincoln was born and reared 
in the country and always retained something 
of its wholesome flavor. He always felt him- 
self one of ‘the common people.” His aim 
was to be of service to them. 

Lincoln’s character was unique; so should 
his memorial be. His life was a glorification 
of the lowly and the common; so should his 
memorial be. 

After spending several months in Europe 
in 1905, as the special representative of the 
Abraham Lincoln Memorial Commission ap- 
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fore Christ, the Roman Consul Appius Clau- 
dius built a great road from Rome to Capua, 
which was afterward extended to Brindisi. 
This road, named after its builder the Via 
Appia, or Appian Way, was celebrated for 
the beautiful monuments, the magnificent 
temples, and the sumptuous villas that arose 
on either side of it. Cicero, Horace, and 
others were in the habit of calling this the 
“ Queen of Roads.” 

‘The temples have fallen, the —monu- 
ments have been destroyed, the villas are 
in ruins; but to-day, twenty-two centuries 
after Appius Claudius built it, the road 
is still in use, bearing the burdens of 
commerce and the name of its founder. 
What a memorial! How worthy! How 
enduring! 

Appius Claudius was one of Rome’s great- 
est generals; but how many now living can 
even name one of his victories? He was 
a very wise ruler; but how many now living 
can recount his civil achievements? He was 
one of Rome’s foremost writers; but how 
many now living have ever read one of his 
many books? All of these things gave him 
temporary fame, but all failed to give him 
permanent fame. But he built a great high- 
way, and who has not heard of the Appian 
Way? 

While riding along the Appian Way the 
writer remembered a suggestion that he had 
heard but had not heeded much, that a great 
highway would be the most suitable memorial 
to Lincoln. The more the suggestion has 





pointed by Congress, in 





search of ideas for this ~~ 
national memorial, after 
seeing the best memorial 
creations of many 
countries,—arches, _ shafts, 
bridges, buildings, not to 
mention statues and other 
memorials,—the writer re- 
turned home profoundly 
impressed with the idea 
that the finest memorial in 
Europe is something which 
was not constructed with 
the idea of its being a mon- 
ument, but for a wholly 
different purpose, yet which 
fulfills most admirably the 
memorial purpose in that it 
perpetuates a name and an 
act. That impressive memo- 
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HE APPIAN WAY, ROME, ITALY. 


(* The temples have fallen, the monuments have been destroyed, the villas are in ruins; but. to-day, 
twenty-two centuries after Appius Claudius built it, the road is still bearing the burdens of commerce and 


the name of its founder. What a memorial! ’’) 
been thought over, however, the more sig- 
nificant and valuable it has become. 

From the White House to Gettysburg 
Abraham Lincoln journeyed to deliver a 
speech which will be recited by school boys 
a thousand years from now, and which will 
stand as a classic as long as the English 
language is spoken. A broad and splendid 
highway, the best in the world, from the 
grounds of the White House to the battle- 
field of Gettysburg, to be called “ The Lin- 
coln Road ” or “ The Lincoln Way,” will, in 
the judgment of the writer, stand the test as 
the most appropriate memorial that could be 
constructed to show our respect and affection 
for Abraham Lincoln. 

Gettysburg is itself a memorial, eloquent 
of things done and of things said. Here was 
fought the most important battle of the great- 
est of wars. Here was exhibited valor un- 
surpassed in the annals of military prowess. 
The men who wore the blue and the men 
who wore the gray, their descendants and 
their countrymen, can all properly exult as 
Americans in the valiant deeds that were here 


performed. Here, too, was pronounced 
Lincoln’s matchless speech, which “ crystal- 
lized the spirit of the Republic into a para- 
graph.” 

The battlefield of Gettysburg is only in 
very small part a cemetery. In the main it 
is a magnificent park, on the adornment of 
which over seven millions of dollars have 
been expended,—‘“ and the end is not yet.” 
No one who has not seen this most richly 
endowed place can have any idea how won- 
derfully interesting and attractive it is. It 
is by far the finest battlefield-park in the 
world. 

Though money has thus been generously 
expended in beautifying the battlefield of 
Gettysburg and in suitably marking its scenes 
of heroic deeds, it is so inaccessible that com- 
paratively few people are able to visit it. Of 
all the hosts of travelers of this and other 
countries who visit Washington every year, 
not one in ten thousand ever gets to Gettys- 
burg, though nearly all of them would like 
to visit this historic field. 

Gettysburg lies almost due north of Wash- 
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ington and about seventy-two miles away, as 
this road would run. What a fitting me- 
morial to Lincoln would be a noble highway, 
a splendid boulevard, from the White House 
to Gettysburg, from the house where his rec- 
ord for statemanship was achieved to the 
spot where he struck the highest note of 
human eloquence! ‘lhe seventy-two miles 
would give sufficient length to the highway 
to justify its use as a national memorial. The 
country to be traversed offers no special engi- 
neering difficulties. It is just about sufh- 
ciently rolling to afford fine landscape effects 
and to furnish opportunity for a handsome 
bridge here and there. ‘The width of the 
road should comport with its memorial char- 
acter. Let us say tentatively that the width 
should be 200 feet. 

As a suggestion, the following plan for 
“The Lincoln Road” is submitted: 

Down the middle of the road let there be 
a greensward forty or fifty feet wide, a well- 
kept lawn looking like a beautiful green car- 
pet of velvet. “To lend variety to this cen- 
tral line of beauty, here and there flower gar- 
dens and other decorative features could be 
introduced. At intervals could be erected 
fountains and other monumental embellish- 
ments that might be appropriate. 

On each side of this central line of beauty 
let there be a smooth roadway forty or fifty 
feet wide, constructed according to the high- 
est engineering standard of “ good roads.” 
One of these roadways may be reserved for 
swift-moving vehicles like automobiles, and 
the other for slow-moving vehicles like cat- 
riages and wagons. 

Outside of these driveways could be 
double-tracked electric railways, occupying a 
width of twenty feet each and separated 
from the driveways by hedges. One of these 
railways could be for express trains of high 
speed and stopping only at intervals of ten 
or fifteen miles; the other could be for local 
trains moving slowly and stopping at short 
intervals, 

Bordering ‘“ The Lincoln Road” on each 
side there should be a row or rows of stately 
trees, the rows broken at points where could 
be obtained fine views of mountain or valley 
or river. 

In order that “The Lincoln Way” may 
be built with certainty and without delay, it 
should be constructed under the direction of 
a national commission and should be paid for 
out of the national Treasury. But full op- 
portunity should then be given to the indi- 
vidual States to express their regard for Lin- 
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coln. To each State in the Union may be al- 
lotted a portion of “The Lincoln Way ” to 
be embellished in accordance with its taste 
and means, subject to the approval of the 
national commission. Other spaces could be 
allotted for embellishment to national patri- 
otic societies. Opportunity should be afforded 
to succeeding generations to add something 
to beauty of “ The Lincoln Way.” So long 
as patriotism glows in the hearts of the 
American people, it will be for them a labor 
of love to add from time to time to this 
expression of national affection, keeping 
“The Lincoln Way ” at the forefront as the 
best and most attractive highway in the entire 
world. 

Having in mind the possibilities of elec- 
trical illumination, the beauty of this boule- 
vard when lit up at night may be left to the 
imagination. 

What is really proposed is not so much a 
perpetuation of the fame of Abraham Lin- 
coln, which is already secure, as an appro- 
priate expression of our appreciation of him. 
It is of the essence of this memorial that it 
be a living and growing memorial, instinct 
with the spirit of him whom it is to com- 
memorate. That there will be a maintenance 
cost is in harmony with the governing idea. 
And it would be entirely fitting that this 
cost of maintenance should be borne out of 
the national Treasury. But it is the opinion 
of experts who have been consulted that, in 
view of the hundreds of thousands of tourists 
who may be expected to make the trip from 
Washington to Gettysburg yearly, the road 
can be made largely, if not wholly, self-sus- 
taining. If, when the roadway is being con- 
structed, the tracks for the electric lines be 
laid as part of the general construction, it is 
believed that the use of these tracks can be 
leased for a considerable sum of money an- 
nually to an operating company which would 
furnish its own rolling stock. This arrange- 
ment, while furnishing transportation at rates 
within the reach of every one, would provide 
from a proper source,—the actual users of the 
road,—income for its maintenance. In addi- 
tion, considerable income could be derived 
from special licenses for the running of public 
and private automobiles over this road. 

Lincoln’s fame is inseparably connected 
with the preservation of the Union of the 
American States. This road would cross 
the famous Mason and Dixon line, formerly 
the dividing line between the North and the 
South. The road would, therefore, serve 
as a wedding ring for the sections once tem- 
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THE GRAND BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


(A conspicuous American example of ample and beautiful road designing.) 


porarily dissevered—as a symbol of the Union 
to which Lincoln dedicated his life. 

Imagine a two-hours’ ride in the morning 
over that magnificent road from Washington 
to Gettysburg, through beautiful Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, with the Blue Ridge 
Mountains in sight part of the way. Imagine 
even six to eight hours spent at the world- 
renowned battlefield-park, seeing Round Top 
and Little Round Top, Seminary Ridge and 
its famous Theological Seminary, Cemetery 
Hill and Culp’s Hill, the Chambersburg 
Pike and the Emmetsburg Road, the Peach 
Orchard and the Apple Orchard, the Wheat 
Field and Devil’s Den, “ High Tide at Get- 
tysburg”” and other noted spots, traversing 
the ground where the First Minnesota won 
eternal fame, and following the sweep of 
Pickett’s wondrous charge. Imagine the visit 
to Gettysburg ended by standing for a time 
reverently where Lincoln delivered his im- 


mortal speech, at the ‘final resting-place 
for those who here gave their lives that the 
nation might live,” and the day closed by the 
return trip to Washington in the evening. 
What a never-to-be-forgotten day that would 
be! Imagine such a trip being taken by 
hundreds of thousands of Americans every 
year! Can any one measure the mental and 
moral uplift, the exaltation of spirit, the 
deepening and strengthening of patriotic sen- 
timent and devotion to public duty that 
would result? Would not the inspiration 
thus secured render it more certain that 
“ government of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from the 
earth ”? 

If it were possible to consult Abraham 
Lincoln himself as to the character of me- 
morial that would be most pleasing to 
him, can any one doubt what his answer 
would be? 








THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES IN 
THE SOUTH PACIFIC, 


AUSTRALIAN journals are constantly 

repeating the words of Premier Deakin 
in his speech in the federal Parliament upori 
the occasion of the decision to invite the 
‘American battleship fleet to visit Australian 
ports. Mr. Deakin declared, in substance, 
that this fraternizing of the two English- 
speaking peoples on the Pacific Ocean would 
mark a distinct epoch in history. The entry 
of the American fleet into the Pacific, says 
the leading Melbourne journal editorially, 
“is for us something more than a stately 
procession of ships.” 

It was very appropriate that Rear-Ad- 
miral Sperry’s fleet should have begun its 
homeward voyage by making the first port 
of call among the English-speaking peoples. 
The entertainment of the fleet by the New 
Zealand port of Auckland, which was 
reached on August 9, and its later reception 
by the Australian cities of Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, directed the attention of the Ameri- 
can people to Britain’s vast possessions in the 
South Pacific. 

To many, if not most, Americans it will 
not be restating the obvious, and it may be 
useful to recall, rapidly and briefly, a few 
points about New Zealand and the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth. Australia proper, the 
largest island in the world, with an area of 
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os ue ty) ae. aeiiet | approximately 3,000,000 
| square miles, is a Brit- 
ish possession made up 
of five self-governing 
colonies,—N ew _ South 
Wales, Victoria, Queens- 
land, South ° Australia, 
and Western Australia 
on the mainland, and 
Tasmania, the island to 
the southeast, the six to- 
gether forming the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, 
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‘lasmania is about 5,000,000 
and that of New Zealand some- 
what less than 1,000,000. The 
chief cities of Australia,—Syd- 
ney and Melbourne,—are in ap- 
proximately the same latitude as 
Buenos Aires and not quite as 
far south of the equator as New 
York is north. These urban 
centers of Australia and New 
Zealand are fine, large, modern 
cities. Sydney and Melbourne 
each has a population of more 
than half a million; Adelaide 
has 168,000; Brisbane, 125,- 
000; Auckland, 80,000; and 
Hobart, the capital of ‘Tas- 
mania, has 35,000, 

On the first day of the new 
century the Australian Com- 
monwealth became officially a 
fact. The administration of 
government consists of a fed- 
eral Parliament, in which !egis- 
lative power is vested, consist- 
ing of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. The British 
King is represented by a Gov- 
ernor-General. ‘The Hon. Al- 
fred Deakin is Prime Minister 
and Minister of Internal Af- 
fairs, and since May the Rt. 
Hon. William H. Ward, the 
Earl of Dudley, has been Gov- 
ernor-General. The state par- 
liaments retain legislative au- 
thority in all matters which are 
not by the constitution explicit- 
ly transferred to the federal 
Parliament. The executive 
power, theoretically vested in 























the King of Great Britain, rep- 
resented by the Governor-Gen- 
eral, is exercised by the Premier, 
assisted by an Executive Council of seven 
ministers of state,—Minister of External 
Affairs, Attorney-General, Minister of 
Trade and Customs, ‘Treasurer, Post- 
master-General, Minister of Defense, and 
Minister of Home Affairs. There is to be a 
permanent federal capital in New South 
Wales whenever the Australians can agree 
upon the point at which it is to be built. In 
the meantime the federal government has 
its seat at Melbourne. The separate self- 
governing “ Dominion” ot New Zealand 
consists of twe principal islands and a num- 
ber of small outlying islands, making a total 


EARL DUDLEY, NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF 


AUSTRALIA. 


area of somewhat over 100,000 square miles. 
It has a Governor-General, appointed by the 
crown, and a General Assembly consisting of 
two chambers, the Legislative Council and 
the House of Representatives. ‘The present 
Governor-General is Baron Plunket, and the 
present Prime Minister, who also holds the 
portfolios of the treasury, the postoffice, and 
national defense, is the Hon. Sir J. G. 
Ward. 

Australian and New Zealand politics re- 
volve around four central questions: (1) the 
perpetual conflict between the powers of the 
federal Parliament, strictly limited as they 
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are by the terms of a written constitution, 
and those unspecified powers which belong to 
the states; (2) the relations of labor and 
capital, regulated among these South Sea 
English-speaking peoples by more radical and 
pro-socialistic legislation than anywhere else 
in the world; (3) the immigration problem, 
which is part of the labor problem, taking the 
form of a demand for a “‘ White Australia,” 
and sifting down to an insistent and virtually 
universal demand for the exclusion of Asiatic 
immigrants, particularly Japanese; and (4) 
the question of imperialism, including as it 
does the problem of defense. 

Economically the problems which face the 
commonwealth of Australia arise out of the 
physical conformation of the island conti- 
nent. The vast central portion and extend- 
ing far to the north and west is a desert, and 
around this arid area is much unexplored 
territory, semi-arid in character, which needs 
but the touch of water to make it blossom 
with vast tropical and semi-tropical agricul- 
tural wealth. Irrigation and water-storage 
enterprises on a colossal scale are engaging 
the attention of the Australian people. The 
colony of New South Wales is at present 
planning a vast water-storage scheme, while 
Victoria, in the Trawool Reservoir, has an 
enterprise which promises to be the greatest 
in the world. The railroad question is also 
a vital one. It is more than 3600 miles from 
Melbourne to Port Darwin across the conti- 
nent, and from Sydney to Perth an even 
greater distance. Journeys between these 
places are now actually made by water, 
necessitating long voyages. As yet Australia 
has but few railroads. The building of 
transcontinental transportation systems is, 
therefore, of vital importance to the future 
of the country. The present ministry has a 
gigantic scheme for transcontinental lines 
which would bring the capitals of the differ- 
ent provinces into direct connection. 

The Australians have been for many years 
in great fear of Asiatic labor. At first the 
doctrine of a “ White Australia” had refer- 
ence chiefly to the menace to Australian labor 
from the importation of Kanakas. Within 
the past few years, however, it has become 
the cardinal creed of all parties to cry out 
against all dark-skinned immigrants, Asiatics 
generally and Japanese in particular. The 
Australians profess to fear a future Japanese 
domination over their continent. With this 
in view, there is a growing demand that in- 
stead of contributing a stated sum toward 
the maintenance of the British Navy and 
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other purposes of imperial defense, Australia, 
having in mind her sparseness of population 
and her enormous coastline, which, the fear- 
ful ones say, may some day invite the atten- 
tion of Japanese imperialists, should devote 
he1 energies and resources to her own coast 
defense by means of land fortifications ani 
the building of an adequate navy. Austra- 
lians have heard about the attitude of our own 
Pacific Coast in the matter of Asiatic immi- 
gration, and therefore their statesmen, dis- 
turbed as they have been by the alliance of 
the British Empire with what one Australian 
statesman has called the only power Australia 
dreads,—Japan,—are particularly _ sincere 
and hearty in their welcome to the American 
fleet of warships in their present round-the- 
world tour. However little of challenge 
there may be in the world voyage of our war- 
ships, Australia interprets it as an anti- 
Asiatic demonstration by the nearest Anglo- 
Saxon power. 











HOW AUSTRALIA REGARDS THE YELLOW PERIT. AND 
THE PI'TIFULNESS OF HER MEANS OF DEFENSE. 
From the Bulletin (Sydney), 
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OLD-AGE 


PENSIONS IN 


ENGLAND. 


BY GUERNSEY JONES. 


[? was Mr. Joseph Chamberlain who first 

popularized the question of old-age pen- 
sions in England and brought it within the 
realm of practical politics, although the idea 
may be said to have originated fully thirty 
years ago with Canon Blackley. For many 
years Mr. Chamberlain advocated old-age 
pensions in which the workmen, in accord- 
ance with the German model, should con- 
tribute at least something to the expense. He 
was, however, soon outbid in generosity by 
Mr. Charles Booth, whose scheme for uni- 
versal non-contributory pensions is now 
widely popular. The objections to compul- 
sory contributions as ordinarily stated in 
England are as follows: 


1. So large a proportion of English workmen 
receive only 20 shillings and even less per week 
that they cannot in justice be compelled to con- 
tribute even the smallest amount. 2. The great 
majority of women, who are not wage earners, 
would be excluded from its benefits, though they 
form precisely the class most in need of help. 3. 
The British workman is not sufficiently docile 
and regimented to submit to governmental dicta- 
tion in the disposal of his wages. 


Ultimately, Mr. Chamberlain dropped the 
contributory feature of his plan. Thus the 
proposals ran the inevitable gamut, compul- 
sory insurance, assisted insurance, free in- 
surance, 

In spite of much opposition on the part of 
charity workers and other experts, the idea 
grew rapidly in public favor. Both parties 
became deeply pledged to it. No matter 
which party came into power, an Old-Age 
Pension bill was politically inevitable as soon 
as the exchequer had partially recovered from 
the effects of the South African War. When 
Mr. Lloyd-George announced that £7,500,- 
000 could now be made available, the prob- 
lem of the ministry in drafting a bill was lit- 
tle more than the introduction of sufficient 
restrictions and disqualifications to keep the 
initial expenditure within that amount. For 
the rest, the main features of the bill had been 
determined in advance by public opinion. 


PROVISIONS OF THE NEW BILL. 


The bill as originally introduced provided 
for a weekly pension of 5 shillings to all per- 


sons over seventy years of age who fulfilled 
certain statutory conditions. The House of 
Commons substituted for this provision a slid- 
ing scale based upon the private income of 
the recipient, in such manner that the total 
income, supplemented by the pension, will 
range from 10 to 13 shillings per week. 
Those with no private income will of course 
have less. The bill now grants 5 shillings 
to those whose incomes are £21 or less per 
year; 4 shillings to those whose incomes reach 
£23 12s. 6s.; 3 shillings to those with £26 
5s.; 2 shillings to those with £28 17s. 6s.; 1 
shilling to those whose incomes do not ex- 
ceed £31 10s. 

It will be noticed that this is really an act 
for augmenting small incomes. It differs 
from the old outdoor relief only in that the 
funds are provided by the central govern- 
ment, are more certain and slightly larger in 
amount, and carry with them no civil dis- 
ability. The sentimental difference, how- 
ever, is expected to be much greater, as the 
old-age pensions are intended to be free from 
any suggestion of degradation or disgrace. 
The statutory conditions and qualifications 
are as follows: 

The pensioner must be seventy years or more 
of age, a citizen of the United Kingdom, and a 
resident thereof during the preceding twenty 
years. Lunatics, criminals, inebriates, and was- 
trels are excluded, and all those who since Jan- 
uary I, 1908, have received any such poor re- 
lief as disqualifies them for registration as par- 
liamentary electors. The purpose of the last 
disqualification is to prevent local guardians of 
the poor from unloading their aged paupers upon 
the pension fund. It disqualifies about 280,000 
persons, whose pensions if granted would amount 
to over £3,500,000. It will be retained only until 
Parliament overhauls its poor-laws in the im- 
mediate future. 


The machinery of pension administration 
involves the co-operation of local committees 
with two departments of the central govern- 
ment. ‘The local committees are chosen by 
the councils of boroughs or urban districts 
with a population of 20,000 and over, and by 
the county councils for the remaining terri- 
tory. The Treasury appoints as many pen- 
sion officers as it sees fit. Applications for 
pensions are made to the local committee and 
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referred to.the pension officer for investiga- 
tion and report. ‘The pension officer, repre- 
senting the Treasury, is expected to play the 
part of advocatus diaboli and to produce 
every valid reason he can discover why the 
pension should be refused. The local com- 
mittee, on the other hand, in its anxiety to 
keep down the local poor-rate, is expected to 
lean somewhat to the side of the applicant. 
When the decision of the committee is in 
accordance with the recommendation of the 
pension officer the case is settled. When it 
is contrary to the recommendation of the 
pension officer, the case is taken to the Local 
Government Board, the central pension au- 
thority, whose decision is final. There is no 
appeal to the law courts. Payment will be 
made weekly through the postoffice, and will 
begin to accrue on January 1, 1909. The 
cost of administration is estimated at £250,- 
OOO per annum. 


THE COST OF THE SCHEME. 


No one pretends to know what the cost 
of the pensions will be in future years. 
There is even great uncertainty as to the 
initial expense. The number of persons quali- 
fied to receive pensions is known approxi- 
mately, but it is impossible to say what pro- 
portion will apply for them at once, or what 
amount in the sliding scale they will receive. 
Mr. Lloyd-George has provided £1,250,000 
for the last quarter of the current fiscal year, 
and expects the scheme to cost £6,500,000 
the first year and £7,500,000 the year after. 

This, however, in the language of Mr. 
Lloyd-George, is only “a first installment,” 
“a beginning and only a beginning.” ‘The 
popular idea is universal pensions beginning 
at sixty-five. While there is no unanimity as 
to the proper amount for a pension, it will 
certainly be difficult to keep the maximum at 
5 shillings, which, in the towns at any rate, is 
“ Just enough to starve on.” It is also freely 
predicted that the disqualifications and slid- 
ing scale will have to be abandoned as im- 
practicable, and that invalidity as an addi- 
tional source of disability will ultimately 
have to be recognized. If the pensions are 
extended in accordance with these principles 
and raised only slightly in amount, the total 
cost cannot be less than £40,000,000. In 
view of the rapidly increasing cost of old-age 
pensions wherever tried in the British colo- 
nies, and in view of the present state of Eng- 
lish opinion and the prospects held out by 
authoritative speakers during the course of 
the parliamentary debates, it is certain that 
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the pressure to extend the operation of the 
act in a liberal direction will be irresistible. 
It is not the expenditures incurred in the 
present bill, but the prospect for the future, 
that fills a veteran financier, like Lord 
Cromer, with grave apprehension. 


WHERE IS THE MONEY COMING FROM? 


Any one listening to the debates in the 
House of Commons during the passage of the 
bill must have been puzzled at first’to dis- 
cover the exact ground of disagreement be- 
tween the ministry and the opposition. It 
was only occasionally and by way of excep- 
tion that a member opposed the bill funda- 
mentally on the ground of its pauperizing 
effect, its weakening of the sense of family re- 
sponsibility, its discouragement of friendly 
societies and private pension funds, or its pos- 
sible deleterious effect upon wages and upon 
cottage rents, especially in the country, where 
the greater number of aged poor are to be 
found. The opposition for the most part hec- 
tored the ministry at every possible point, 
and then voted solidly for the bill. Only ten 
votes were cast against it on its third read- 
ing. Yet it would be unjust to accuse the 
opposition of insincerity. The truth is that 
the one fundamental difference between the 
parties was not debated at all and will not be 
until the budget is brought in next spring. 
That difference is involved in the question, 
Where is the money coming from? 

It is thought that £5,000,000 may safely 
be taken from the sinking fund. The re- 
remainder must be raised by additional taxa- 
tion. If the Liberals have their way, the 
necessary sums will be raised by direct taxa- 
tion so arranged as to fall most heavily upon 
the wealthy classes. The Unionists, how- 
ever, are not without consolation in the 
thought that a heavy increase in taxation will 
make the inauguration of indirect taxation 
easier, perhaps inevitable. Free-traders like 
Lord Cromer fear that “ tariff reform ”’ has 
been brought perceptibly nearer. It is con- 
sidered by no means impossible that protec- 
tion may make its triumphal entry into Great 
Britain on the back of old-age pensions. ‘The 
Socialists, on the other hand, are of the opin- 
ion that a vastly increased revenue can only 
be obtained permanently by the nationaliza- 
tion of various properties and industries. 
Thus each party approaches the subject with 
an eye to ulterior objects of an entirely dif- 
ferent character. The opposition up to this 
point has been mere preliminary skirmishing. 
The real battle is yet to come. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


LABOR’S CHOICE BETWEEN THE PARTIES. 


"THE attitude of President Gompers, of 

the American Federation of Labor, in 
the present national campaign having oc- 
casioned much comment in the press, several 
pages of the American Federationist for 
August are devoted to an explanation by 
Mr. Gompers of his position. His editorial 
is headed: “‘ Both Parties Have Spoken,— 
Choose Between Them.” In order that there 
may be no misunderstanding of the funda- 
mental issues in which labor organizations 
generally are interested this year, Mr. Gom- 
pers reproduces the so-called “ labor ” planks 
proposed by his organization to the Repub- 
lican convention at Chicago, together with 
the injunction plank actually adopted by the 
convention, concerning which Mr. Gompers 
s‘lys: 

At a glance, the plank adopted will be seen 
to be a flimsy, tricky evasion of the issue. It 
is an endorsement of the very abuse against 
vhich labor justly protests, and would, if en- 
acted by Congress, give statutory authority for 
the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes, an 
authority which does not now exist. Jt is a 
pro-injunction, not an anti-injunction declara- 
tion. It is worse than “meaningless and 
evasive,” as the capitalist corporation press has 
designated it. It would make more acute the 
wrongs by which the toilers are forced to bear 
the unjust judicial burden of injunction dis- 
crimination. 

That part of the plank declaring that the Re- 
publican party will uphold the authority and 
integrity of the courts is a gratuitous, inde- 
fensible, and covert insult, not only to the men 
of labor, but to the courts themselves. It im- 
plies that the integrity and legal authority of 
the courts have been questioned. It was 
adopted to appease the corporation magnates 
and corporation lawyers, who demanded that 
the Republican convention adopt such a declara- 
tion. The same sort of influence which de- 
manded the incorporation of this declaration 
in regard to the courts fashioned the declara- 
tions and attitude of the chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade of New York and else- 
where during the revolution for American in- 
dependence when they assured King George of 
their loyalty to the British crown and their 
unalterable opposition to American independ- 
ence, It were better that the Republican con- 
vention had entirely ignored the question than 
to have attempted to foist such a plank upon 
the people. 

The framers of this plank of the platform 
evidently were not in accord with the declara- 
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tion of Lincoln, which labor submitted for 
adoption, that “labor is prior to and inde- 
pendent of capital. Capital is only the fruit of 
labor and could never have existed if labor 
had not first existed. Labor is the superior of 
capital and deserves much more consideration.” 
Indeed, the convention disregarded the mar- 
tyred Lincoln’s warning that “you can fool 
some of the people all the time, all of the 
people sometimes, but you cannot fool all the 
people all the time.” 

Labor contends that there is no law author- 
izing or warranting the issuance of these ex- 
traordinary injunctions which are applied in 
labor disputes. 

The toilers demand that they be regarded 
upon an equality before the law with all other 
citizens. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Danbury hatters’ case declared the labor or- 
ganizations trusts, when, as a matter of fact, 
labor organizations are, voluntary in character 
and formed for the purpose of protecting and 
advancing personal rights. 
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It is impossible to determine the rules and 
laws governing the labor of working people 
without affecting their personalities, their 
bodies, their minds, their very souls. Labor 
asked the Republican convention to, in essence, 
declare for the enactment of a law recognizing 
human rights and human freedom. It .wholly 
failed to meet the requirements of an intol- 
erable, unjust, and un-American situation. No 
relief was either declared or promised. 


After the rejection of their overtures at 
Chicago the members of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation went to Den- 
ver at the time of the Democratic convention 
and submitted planks which, except for the 
preamble and change of party name, were 
identical with those submitted to the Repub- 
lican convention. _While the convention did 
not adopt those planks, the Platform Com- 
mittee reported a statement of principles 
which Mr. Gompers declares to be “ sub- 
stantially identical with labor’s principal de- 
mands.” 

After the adoption at Denver of the’ so- 
called “labor” planks each member of the 
Executive Council, in interviews with the 
press, expressed personal gratification and 
approval. Mr. Gompers explains his own 
position in the following paragraphs: 


We desire to repeat here that we believe that 
the whole mass of the workers of the country 
will respond in hearty sympathy with the Demo- 
cratic party in the coming campaign as a result 
of its action in the labor planks of the platform. 
They will be of practical benefit to the workers. 

We have no hesitation in urging the workers 
and our friends throughout the country to sup- 
port the party in this campaign which has 
shown its sympathy with our wrongs and its 
desire to remedy them, and to see that the 
rights of the people are ‘restored. 

We say this not necessarily because it is the 
Democratic party which has done this. We 
would urge the workers to support any party 
which had incorporated our demands into its 
platform and promised to work for their ful- 
fillment. 

A deliberate attempt is being made by the op- 
position press to make it appear that “ Gompers 
has promised to deliver the labor vote to the 
Democratic party.” 

Such a statement is so absurd as to hardly 
need refutation. We recognize the absolute 
right of every citizen to cast his vote for any 
candidate and with any party that he pleases. 
Far be it from us to attempt to coerce the votes 
of the workers, nor are we so asinine as to 
promise to “ deliver the labor vote.” 

But we do, in all seriousness, urge the work- 
ers and all good citizens to consider most care- 
fully and thoughtfully the attitude of the two 
great political parties toward the fundamental 
rights and principles embodied in labor’s de- 
mands. Study their respective platforms, and 
then vote as conscience dictates. 

On the one hand we have a Republican Con- 
gress absolutely refusing to enact the demands 


of the workers for right and equitable legisla- 
tion and boasting that it is willing to take the 
consequences. Following this action of Con- 
gress we have the convention of the Republican 
party scorning labor’s demands and adopting 
a so-called “injunction” plank which is an in- 
sult to the intelligence of every voter in this 
land,—a plank which declares for the continu- 
ance and perpetuation of the abuse of the in- 
junction process in its arbitrary application to 
labor disputes. 

The Republican party definitely lines up with 
the corporate interests of the country and deties 
the people to help themselves. On the other 
hand, the Democratic party endorses labor’s de- 
mands and pledges itself to carry them into 
effect if it is put into power. 

We earnestly ask the workers and _ their 
friends to make the choice which is in accord- 
ance with their best interests. We ask them to 
remember their moral obligation to cast their 
votes for those who will protect and defend 
their rights. If they fail to do so they will 
have to reckon with even a worse condition of 
affairs than now obtains. 


The same number of the Federationist 
contains the report of the federation’s Legis- 
lative Committee on the attempts of the fed- 
eration to secure legislation in the Sixtieth 
Congress. The report denounces Speaker 
Cannon and other members of Congress re- 
sponsible for legislation, and calls upon mem- 
bers of labor unions to “ place the responsi- 
bility for the lack of remedial legislation 
where it rightfully belongs.” 

An Anti-Bryan View. 


On the other hand, the Labor World, of 
Pittsburg, which is said to have a wide circu- 
lation among the union men affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, in com- 
menting upon Mr. Gompers’ alleged offer to 
deliver the labor vote to Bryan, says: 


Political sentiment and predilection among 
the wage workers are just about as deeply 
rooted as are religious convictions, and we all 
know what sacrifices most men will make be- 
fore they will act contrary to these convictions. 
It is, therefore, absolutely necessary that this 
question of trades unionism be dealt with from 
a practical point of view and with due consid- 
eration of consequences that will likely be en- 
tailed by the defeat of Bryan and his party, 
which seems to be a certainty. 

Despite the remarkable action of President 
Gompers, every trade unionist in the country 
has a perfect right to vote for whom he chooses. 
No trade union now dares to presume to dic- 
tate to its members for whom they shall vote 
for President of the country. No matter how 
energetically or how dictatorially President 
Gompers may work for Bryan and the free- 
trade party, the rank and file of labor will please 
itself as to the manner in which it will vote, 
and we will be for Taft and protection of 
American industries. 

The injunction question is not the only one 
at issue, and if it were certain that it is, the 
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disposal of it could be better left to Mr. Taft 
than to a wavering, uncertain, and chameleon- 
like politician like Mr. Bryan. The Democratic 
injunction plank is a piece of the most beautiful 
sophistry that has ever been handed to the 
masses, and how it has ever happened to so 
strongly allure Samuel Gompers is almost in- 
conceivable. ; 

If President Gompers desires to support a 
party that promises most to wage workers, he 
cught to consistently work for the Socialist 
party and Mr. Debs. Socialists, whether they 
be trade unionists or not, will not under any 
condition follow the advice of President 
Gompers, and we urge most earnestly all wage 
workers who are trade unionists to support that 
party which has made the country what it is 
industrially to-day,—viz., the Republican party. 

Not for a moment do we mean to convey the 
idea that we object to President Gompers de- 
claring his preference for Bryan instead of for 
Taft. To do so is his right, even though he 
may not be able to vote for either. But there is 
serious objection to President Gompers using 


trade-union funds for the propagation of his 
political preferences, which at best only seem 
te be personal. We urge the fact that these 
funds were more or less contributed by persons 
who are absolutely opposed to President 
Gompers’ political policy. This is a most vital 
feature, and is of sufficient importance to rend 
the American friends of labor intwain. How far 
it will go into this direction remains to be seen. 

In the meantime, we most emphatically de- 
clare that the disposal of the injunction ques- 
tion may safely be left to Mr. Taft rather than 
to Mr. Bryan and the Democrats. 

That Secretary Taft is a true friend of labor 
is certain, and all the untrue, ungenerous, 
vicious attacks that President Gompers or any 
one else may make on him cannot prevent him 
from continuing to be the friend of the wage 
worker. Organized labor cannot afford to have 
itself split up into factions on this political 
issue. That President Gompers is wrong in 
forcing this most ominous fight is certain, and 
intelligent wage workers will certainly come to 
this conclusion, 


POLITICAL CAMPAIGNING IN E] YGLAND AND AMERICA. 


T was a dictum of the eminent Doctor 
Arnold of Rugby that “the desire to 
take an active share in the great work of 
government is the highest earthly desire of a 
ripened mind.” In England popular interest 
in politics is widespread, and can be dated 
at least as far back as the American Revolu- 
tion. This interest has been intensified with 
each extension of the franchise and by each 
new agitation for parliamentary reform. 
Some machinery for elections has been ren- 
dered necessary, but this machinery has not 
become so intricate or so elaborate as to over- 
shadow the elections themselves and the ques- 
tions and principles at issue, writes Mr. Ed- 
ward Porritt in the Atlantic Monthly. 


There has not grown up in England, what has 
long existed in this country. one small and 1n- 
terested class exclusively intent on working the 
electoral machinery, and another and enormously 
larger class, much more loosely held together, 
which does little more than march to the polls 
to vote for the men whom the smaller and more 
interested class,—really the governing class,— 
has nominated for election. Hence the wholly 
different meaning of the word politician in this 
country and in England. In this country my 
understanding of the word politician is a man 
who is closely, continuously, and actively con- 
cerned in the working of the machine, or who 
holds an office, or is a perpetual candidate either 
for elective or appointive office. The word has 
no such narrow significance in England. It im- 
plies a man or woman who is interested in polit- 
ical questions and principles. who is a student 
of politics in this wider sense. 


Whereas in America many men resent 


being described as politicians, regarding the 
designation as derogatory to their dignity and 
social standing, in England no man or 
woman known to be interested in political 
questions ever apologizes for being a politi- 
cian. Politics, with tens of thousands of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, is chiefly an 
intellectual interest, put into active exercise 
only when they go to the polls. 


An election in England, whether for the House 
of Commons or for a municipal council, is chiefly 
an educational campaign, in which the spoken 
and the printed word are the far-reaching and 
all-powerful weapons. Every candidate must 
make clear to the constituency from which he 
would be elected the principles for which he 
stands, and the policies in national or municipal 
economy which he advocates. If he has been of 
the House of Commons and is seeking re-elec- 
tion, he must justify the votes he has given in 
the Parliament that has come to the end of its 
term, and also the policies of the government 
which he has supported. He must also make 
popularly and generally understood the meas- 
ures and policies he is prepared to support in the 
event of his return to the House of Commons. 


Americans are at the polls much more fre- 
quently than Englishmen. 


In municipal, State, and federal elections they 
mark at least ten ballot papers for the English- 
man’s one; for nowadays, when school boards 
in England are no longer elected by direct popu- 
lar vote, an Englishman is seldom called upon to 
mark more than seven ballots in the course of 
six years. He may be called upon once a year 
to vote at a municipal election. Parliamentary 
general elections occur about once in every six 
vears; and when a citv-dwelling Enelishman 
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has voted for the member of the municipal coun- 
cil for his ward and for the member of the 
House of Commons for his parliamentary con- 
stituency his duties as regards voting are at an 
end. He is never called upon to vote for the 
election of mayor or alderman. The choice of 
these lies exclusively with the city council. Elec- 
tions of judges are unknown in England. All 
judges, whether of the local police court, the 
recorder’s court, the county court, the court of 
quarter sessions, or of the higher courts that go 
on circuit or sit permanently in London, are 
appointed by the Crown, on the nomination of 
the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, who is a member of the cabinet. 


As nearly all local executive officers are 
appointed by the city council, in an aver- 
age period of six years an English elector 
would not be called upon to vote more than 
seven times, 

Though the English electoral system 
makes infinitely less call on the time of the 
voter than does the electoral system of the 
United States,—municipal, State, and fed- 
eral,—and while it is the fact that the Amer- 
ican spends-‘much more time on politics, Mr. 
Porritt thinks “it will be conceded by any 
one who is familiar with political life and 
thought in the two countries that in England 
the general level of popular political educa- 
tion is much higher than it is in the United 
States.” The general interest in national 
politics in England is no doubt due in great 
measure to the fact that it was not until late 
in the nineteenth -century that the working 
classes were enfranchised. Had the parlia- 
mentary franchise in 1832 been made as com- 
prehensive as it is to-day, “ when every man 
out of the workhouse or the jail can exercise 
it,” there would probably be less interest in 
the proceedings of Parliament. But the 
Whigs of 1830-32 were careful to impair as 
little as possible the political power of the 
governing classes; and thus only the fairly 
well-to-do middle classes were admitted to 
the parliamentary franchise under the Re- 
form act of 1832. The Chartist movement 
followed, and in 1867 came the second Re- 
form act. This, however, applied to the 
larger boroughs only, and it was not until 
1885 that the parliamentary franchise was 
placed on its present democratic basis. Thus 
for more than a hundred years the working 
classes were interested in Parliament because 
they were looking to it to confer upon them 
a right they were most anxious to possess. 

In describing the differences between cam- 
paigning methods in England and in Amer- 
ica, Mr. Porritt says: 


In this country, except for the campaign but- 
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tons and the banners that are stretched across 
the streets,—banners on which are displayed only 
the names of the party and its candidates,—there 
are usually few outdoor indications, even in a 
Presidential year, that an electoral canvass is in 
progress. In an English city during a parlia- 
mentary election, a newcomer could not get 
half a dozen blocks from the railway station at 
which he had arrived without opportunities of 
ascertaining who were the candidates, what 
claims they had on the suffrage of the con- 
stituency, and what were the political issues on 
which the election was being fought. An Amer- 
ican who should arrive in Liverpool during a par- 
liamentary contest could fully and accurately in- 
form himself on all these points in a walk from 
the landing stage to Exchange or Lime Street 
Station. 

The printed word, in its largest and most out- 


standing form, still survives in English election- . 


eering, in all its glory and splendor ‘of color- 
ing. On all the bill-boards, from the time the 
electoral campaign begins until the returning 
officer’s writ is in the possession of the success- 
ful candidate, are the portraits of the candidates, 
the addresses of the candidates to the electors, 
the record of the government that is seeking a 
renewal of its lease of power, the criticisms of 
that record by its political opponents, and the 
promises of the party:that is seeking to dislodge 
the government and to take its place. 

All other advertising disappears from the bill- 
boards during an election. The politicians are 
in exclusive possession. 

It is now twenty-four years since I first went 
through a Presidential election in the United 
States. It was my first visit to the United 
States; but even yet I have not got over my 
surprise at the complete absence of bill-board 
electioneering literature in the city of St. Louis, 
in the Blaine-Cleveland campaign of 1884, and 
at the meagerness and indefiniteness of what are 
called “cards,” that were issued by Congres- 
sional and State candidates in Missouri at that 
election. The English elector expects much more 
than a card from his parliamentary candidate. 


Americans behave with more decorum 
than do English people at political meetings, 
but this characteristic acts disadvantageously 
on popular political education. English po- 
litical meetings are frequently interrupted by 
queries and by interjections of approval or 
dissent. These are expected and even wel- 
comed by the speakers, for they indicate the 
mood and bias of the audience, and whether 
the orator is carrying the meeting with him. 


Time and again I have been sorry for a 
political speaker in this country who has ad- 
dressed an audience for an hour or more with- 
out eliciting from it any indication of sympathy 
or disapproval. This decorous propriety of an 
American political gathering—such decorous- 
ness as I witnessed when Mr. Secretary, Taft 
spoke for an hour to an audience of 2000 in the 
Foot Guards Hall in Hartford,—would chil! the 
heart of an English political speaker, and result 
in a serious self-examination as to whether it 
was worth his while to continue his canvass. 
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THE “TRUE INWARDNESS” OF THE PORTSMOUTH 
TREATY-MAKING. 


j UST as the Russian defeat at Sebastopol 

during the Crimean War produced im- 
portant reforms, so the treaty of Portsmouth, 
in the opinion of N. M. Kovalevski, writing 
in the Vyestnik Yevropy, marks the new era 
ct reforms, among them the representation of 
the people in the affairs of the Russian Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Kovalevski has had access to 
a series of hitherto unpublished documents, 
among them extracts from the correspond- 
ence of the Russian representatives who con- 
ducted the negotiations with St. Petersburg 
and letters from President Roosevelt to the 
Czar. This material, the immediate source 
of which the author does not feel at liberty 
to disclose, has now, as he puts it, “ lifted 
the curtain which covered the secret series 
of events leading up to the Portsmouth treaty 
of peace.” 

As early as the end of February, 1905, it 
appears, one Russian statesman advised the 
opening of peace negotiations, in the interests 
of the pacification of the country. He be- 
lieved the continuation of the war to be a 
great menace, considering the dangerous 
mood of the Russian people. He feared a 
financial and economic catastrophe and that 
the foreign creditors of Russia might side 
with the enemy. ‘The confidence in Kuro- 
patkin’s. genius was shaken, and there was 
also little belief in the success of Rozhest- 
venski. 

The sentiment in military and court cir- 
cles, however, was for continuing the war. 
On August 7, 1905,—after the defeat of 
Tsushima,—the Minister of the Navy, Ad- 
miral Birilev, wrote to the Foreign Minis- 
ter: 

It is not clear to me why we hold ourselves to 
be a defeated and destroyed nation. It is true 
we have suffered defeats on land and sea, but 
the loss of the fleet has in no way aggravated 
the situation of the army, which occupies an in- 
dependent position and has just got into fighting 
order. Our army is not inferior to that of the 
Japanese, and we have learned some lessons 
through bitter experience. At this moment I do 
not know who is more in need of peace, we or 
Japan. I think the latter, as she has no means 
of continuing the war. 


That Admiral Birilev was mistaken as to 
the financial condition of Japan is evident 
from a letter,—cited by Kovalevski,—from 
President Roosevelt to the American Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, which was shown 
to Count Lamsdorf, and from which it ap- 


pears that Japan at that time had on deposit 
in the United States £50,000,000. 

After the battle of the Sea of Japan the 
peace advocates became stronger, and it was 
then that President Roosevelt offered his 
mediatorship, while at the same time King 
Edward and Emperor William made repre- 
sentations regarding the desirability of Rus- 
sia’s Opening peace negotiations. The offer 
was accepted by the Russian Government, 
and instructions were issued to Count Mu- 
ravyev, to whom the peace mission was orig- 
inally intrusted. On account of Muravyev’s 
illness Witte was appointed to represent Rus- 
sia in his stead. Witte characterized his 
mission in the following words: 

It is my deep conviction that we must direct 
the matter in such a way as to gain the public 
opinion not only of all the Russian people, but 
also of the whole world. Only on such condi- 
tions, in case we are compelled to continue a 
prolonged war, shall we be able, with God’s 
help. to overthrow the enemy. As soon as 
America and Europe cease to give financial aid 
to Japan and to sympathize with her and begin 
to-turn their moral support to our side, we shall 
defeat our opponent. 

The question as to why the proposals for 
peace negotiations came from the United 
States rather than from Paris or The Hague, 
the writer explains by the- fact that America 
was the most interested in the outcome of the 
Russo-Japanese War, as it had to a great ex- 
tent supplied the means for conducting it. 
The great skill of Count Witte consisted in 
turning public opinion in the United States, 
which had hitherto been hostile to Russia: 
“Thus President Roosevelt, in spite of his 
great friendship for one of the Japanese dip- 
lomats, had to yield to the opinion of the 
American public, which transferred its sym- 
pathies to the people of a white race and 
Christian religion.” Witte also negotiated 
with> Jewish bankers,—Schiff, Straus, Selig- 
man, and others,—to gain their sympathies, 
telling them that the oppressive policy of the 
Russian Government toward the Jews had 
met with criticism among Russian statesmen 
also, and that there might be important 
changes in the near future tending to ame- 
liorate these conditions. 

From Witte’s correspondence we learn 
that President Roosevelt openly told him that 
in the beginning of the conflict between Rus- 
sia and Japan all his sympathies were on the 
side of the latter, but that in the course of 
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the war his feelings began to incline to- 
ward Russia. The dislodging of Russia from 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean seemed to him 
undesirable for the United States. 
Considering beforehand that the war was 
lost to the Russians, Mr. Roosevelt did not 
conceal his apprehensions that Russia might 
lose not only Sakhalin but all its Pacific pos- 
sessions. He therefore advised the hastening 
of the conclusion of peace, reminding the 
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Russians that neither the peace on the Pruth, 
concluded by Peter the Great, nor the treaty 
of Paris, which ended the Crimean War, in- 
jured Russia’s military prestige or stopped 
the natural growth of its power. “ ‘The 
same will be true now,” said _ he. 
Kovalevski goes on to point out how 
Witte, having gained the sympathies of the 
American people, and only then, was able to 
conclude a treaty so favorable to Russia. 


THE CHARACTER OF SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN. 


O think of Samuel de Champlain is to 
evoke a past of adventure, of action, 

and of sagacious energy; but, for all that, 
few in the hurried present think of him. 
Gabriel Hanotaux, writing in Les Annales 
(Paris) reminds the people of France and of 
the world that they ought not ignore the 
glory of the founder of a colony destined to 
become a vast empire. Says M. Hanotaux: 


Samuel de Champlain, born in Brouage, belongs 
to the times of Henry IV. and Richelieu. By 
profession he was a sailor. His treatise on the 
sea and the good sailor is still known. In it he 
tells, in an engaging manner, what the seaman 
ought to do and to be. Champlain was taciturn 
and had little to say for himself. But he was 
active, brave, and prudent, and so humane that 
he endeared the name of France to the savages 
with whom he passed the greater part of his life. 
He entered upon his colonial career under the 
patronage of Mme. de Guercheville, a woman of 
little importance at the present time, but who 
was then the patroness of two men noted in 
French history, Richelieu and Champlain. This 
woman had determined to spread the renown of 
France and the glory of the church. In 1610 
she went among the courtiers and collected 
money to provide for Canadian missionaries and 
to found a trade there in pelts and fish. The 
company which she formed was the first to work 
seriously for the colonization of Canada. Cham- 
plain, who had already made several journeys to 
northern America, entered the service of this 
company. On one of his exploring trips he dis- 
covered a place where he thought the company’s 
efforts ought to be concentrated. Tadousac was 
then the center of the fur trade, Champlain 
passed Tadousac and pressed on to Quebec, the 
point where the river narrows. This was the 
modest origin of the future capital of Canada. 


With never more than one or two com- 
panions, and often alone, Champlain went 
straight forward into that new country 
which so often reminded him of the land of 
France,—“ the prairies, the groves, the corn 
and barley fields, the tobacco fields, and the 
bushy growths of billberry and raspberry.” 


From north to south, from east to west, he 


traveled. He ascended the St. Lawrence, passed 
the rapids, and fixed the sites of the great cities 
to be, ‘Montreal and Ottawa. He came to a lake 
that appeared as a great inland sea, Lake On- 
tario; then to another, Huron; then, turning 
toward the south—‘“‘toward Virginia,’—he 
found still another lake and gave it his own 
name. 


But the north pleased him best. It was 
the land of the fine furs. All the commerce 
of the east came from it. Champlain knew 
that up there there were unknown lands. 
He knew that by marching straight onward 
in that direction he would find the sea. At 
that moment he cherished the plan of all ex- 
plorers of those regions: he hoped to find to 
the north a sea route connecting Europe 
with China and the East Indies. He lacked 
means to carry out his plans, but he set the 
problem before the world. 


To our minds Champlain was something more 
than an explorer; he was a statesman and the 
founder of an empire. Turning his attention 
toward the south, he guessed the future of the 
immense countries then seen but dimly. He 
cherished the plan of uniting the inland country 
and all the establishments founded by the French 
at different points of North America. He saw 
that the succession of great lakes that he had 
discovered would be of incalculable importance 
in making connections with the mighty rivers 
running south. His aim was to join Canada to 
Louisiana and Florida. ‘Twenty times Cham- 
plain made the voyage across the Atlantic, going 
and coming on the little boats used by the hardy 
mariners of those days. When in France he 
stormed heaven and earth with his projects. He 
interested Richelieu, but the Cardinal was busy 
with national troubles and with Rochelle. The 
establishments in the new France were given 
over to England and restored to France only 
through the direct personal intervention . of 
Champlain. To him was due the credit of delay- 
ing the error accomplished a century later. The 
colony founded and defended by Champlain flour- 
ished and developed. Until 1635 his efforts were 
furthered by Richelieu, and these two earnest 
men, working together, built up the colony be- 
yond the sea. 
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THE PHENOMENAL INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
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$7,500,000 in 1859, had increased in 1906 
to $304,345,000. As a consequence, the 
rent of an artisan’s dwelling is more than 
double that ruling in the United States. The 
population of the capital has increased from 
93,000 in 1859 to 380,000 at the present 
time. Within the same period the popula- 
tion of Gothenburg has increased sixfold. 

Prior to 1894 there was a volume of emi- 
gration which neutralized the natural in- 
crease of population; since the development 
of the national industries, however, emigra- 
tion has sunk to a relatively low point, and 
the growth of population has compared fa- 
vorably with that of the whole of Europe. 

It will surprise many persons, Mr. Leigh 
thinks, to learn “ that it is only within the 
past fifty years that Sweden has possessed 
mechanical works and foundries as we to-day 
understand these terms.” 

Such works as existed or were built in the 
second half of the last century devoted them- 
selves in the main to repairing or furnishing 
coarser castings for agricultural. and factory 
wants. Then, gradually, in order to give the 
small staffs regular employment, special manu- 
factures were introduced, but, for a long time, 
only of such articles as were required in the 
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Whereas during the twenty years ended in 1880 
the annual value of exports averaged but £1000 
($5000), it has now risen to about £165,000 
($825,000). In no country probably have mag- 
netic instruments been used so long and with 
better effect for the discovery of ores and for 
preliminary exploring work. 

The practicability of transforming water- 
power into electrical energy and conveying it 
in this form over long distanes has for some 
years been demonstrated in Sweden, and now 
there are few large establishments that do 
not rely upon electricity, whofly or in part, 
for motive power. The largest electrical 
works in Sweden are those of the General 
Electric Company of Sweden, at Vesteras. 
Among their most notable productions have 
been ‘‘ the great rolling-mill motor of 600 
horsepower at Fagersta, large alternating- 
current machines for the Marconi Wireless 
Company, and generators for a tension of 
20,000 volts direct on the armature supplied 
to the Stockholm electricity works. 

Other extensive mechanical works are 
springing up each year. In 1906 as many as 
761 companies were formed, with an aggre- 
gate paid-up capital of over $21,000,000. 

The most perfect type of manufacturing 
center in Sweden is Eskilstuna, the seat of 
the so-called Eskilstuna industry. 

In 1771 Eskilstuna was founded as a “ free 
town,” the charter providing 
that every one who settled within its territory 
should occupy himself for a livelihood in the 
working of iron or other metal, enjoy exemp- 


tion from the capitation tax and customs duties, 
and have the right of using the urban water- 
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works for a small fee. Johan Teofron 
Munktell established in Eskilstuna a _ small 
workshop, which he lived to see develop into 
one of the largest manufacturing concerns of 
the country. 


Eskilstuna produces steam engines, boilers, 
pumps, cutlery, dredging plant, machine 
tools, etc. There are fifty-five factories, the 
largest of which is the Tunafors cutlery 
works. The population of the town, which 
in 1850 was 3960, is now more than 27,000. 

The great iron and steel works and brass 
forges of Sweden are of special interest, the 
most notable of them being the Sandviken 
works founded by Mr. G. F. Goranson, in 
1862-63, and now, largely extended, em- 
ploying 2000 men. 

Power is furnished by sixty-eight boilers and 
twenty-four steam engines aggregating 3800 
horse-power, eight hydraulic turbines of 700 
horse-power, and 122 dynamos, the last deriving 
their electric energy from a waterfall some 
thirty miles distant. 


The varied products of the Sandviken 
works range from tires for railway rolling 
stock to wire for umbrella frames. 

Unlike Sandviken, Bofors, situated half- 
way between the Baltic and the Kattegat, 
has specialized on the heaviest class of prod- 
ucts. The works of the Bofors-Gullspang 
Company “ challenge comparison with those 
of the largest establishments abroad.” Here 
Mr. Leigh witnessed “a furnace drawn and 
a column cast fifty feet long, for which four- 
teen tons of metal were used, for subsequent 
conversion into a nine-inch gun.” 





MUNICIPAL SUPERVISION OF ARCHITECTURE. 


ON nearing New York, passengers on 

ferry-boats and transatlantic liners are 
often heard to exclaim: “ What a pity it is 
the city does not do something to make the 


water front more beautiful!” ‘“ How ugly 
those skyscrapers look!” And in many a 
city throughout the United States, when 
some specially unpleasing edifice is being 
criticised, the remark is made: “I wonder 
how the town came to allow such an ugly 
building to be erected.” To such and simi- 
lar observations a simple and sufficient an- 
swer may be given: The municipality has, in 
Most cases, absolutely no controlliag power. 
The authority of the building departments 
is limited to the enforcement of regulations 
devised with a view to public safety, and the 
beauty or hideousness of the structure is left 


to the caprice of the owner or the fancy of 
his architect. To remedy this state of 
things, Prof. Frederick M. Padelford, of the 
University of Washington, in an address be- 
fore the Washington State Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, printed in 
the American Journal of Sociology, makes 
the following suggestion: 


I would establish the office of city architect 
as a part of the municipal government. This 
office would carry a very generous salary, so 
that a man of real worth could accept it with- 
out undue financial sacrifice. To safeguard the 
office from politics I would have candidates sub- 
mit designs to a tribunal appointed by the fel- 
lows of the American Institute of Architects. 

The city architect would have associated with 
him a council, likewise chosen by merit. All 
plans for proposed buildings would be submit- 
ted to this body, and those that were unworthy 
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ive houses, and are 
eager to be taught 
what is good.” 

Architects would 
be licensed just as 
doctors are, an 
the city architect’ 
office would have 
charge of the 
granting of |i. 
censes, “ because 
the city would re. 
gard quack archi- 
tects as equally ob- 
jectionable w ith 
quack physician: 
or lawyers.” 

As far as the 
architects them- 
selves are con: 
cerned, i 


MODEL GERMAN VILLAGE STREET, AS SHOWN AT THE DRESDEN EXPOSITION. claimed sheet noth- 


of the city would be vetoed. Of- course the 
architect and his council would not use their 
office to promote any particular styles of archi- 
tecture, but would welcome individuality in so 
far as it was in accord with the correct prin- 
ciples of art. In fact, I would have the office 
conduct frequent prize contests for various 
styles of buildings, in order that the architects 
of the city might be stimulated to their best en- 
deavors. 

For every building erected there would have 
to be an architect’s plan, and in order that this 
might not work a hardship on the poor the 
office would furnish a large number of accept- 
able designs from which a choice might be made. 
For the plan thus accepted a nominal price 
would be paid, and this would be turned over 
to the architect who filed the plan with the of- 
fice, and who would superintend the erection of 
the building. These plans could be used many 
times, provided, of course, that undue duplica- 
tion in any one locality were prohibited. In 
this way I would prevent the erection of char- 
acterless little houses and the practice of steal- 
ing plans. 


Those intending to erect business or office 
blocks would find the city architect’s office 
particularly useful, for during regular hours 
of consultation experts would discuss plans 
with them. ‘ The business man, his archi- 
tect, and the city engineer would work out 
the problem of each building block together.” 

Another feature of the office would be 
courses of illustrative lectures before com- 
munity clubs and high schools,—systematic 
courses of one or two lectures a month, run- 
ning through the four years. Professor 
Padelford thinks these lectures would be very 
seriously received, for he is convinced “ that 
the majority of people want to have attract- 


ing but good 
could result from such a departure, inasmuci 
as they “ would be protected against vandal- 
ism, there would be much more work for 
them todo . . . and there would be th: 
enduring satisfaction of united and systemati: 
effort in carrying out a project in which self. 
interest and altruism were happily combined.” 
In arguing for his proposal, Professor 
Padelford claims that “ there is no other art 
that compares with architecture in influence 
upon the life of a community, that has such a 
strong claim upon public-spirited men, that 
demands such civic concern.” To the a 
sertion, frequently made, that a great ma- 
jority of people do not pay any attention to 
architecture, he replies that 
practically all of the people are some of the 
time thinking about the character of the build- 
ings that they see, and that some of the people 
are conscious of the architecture about them 
practically all of the time. We are very much 
inclined to underestimate the attention that the 
less educated classes pay to architecture. 
The architecture of a city is a matter of st- 
preme moment to its welfare. If the archi 
tecture is ugly, it is impossible to keep the popt- 
lace sensitive to beauty. It degrades and vitiates 
the esthetic sense, and tends to deaden the 
nobler spiritual emotions that attend it. If, on 
the other hand, the architecture is uniformly 
good, it tones the whole community life. 


Beautiful buildings exert a great influence 
on the lives of the inhabitants, for they add 
greatly to the happiness of people, it being 
“the normal function of beauty to make us 


” 


happy. 
The experience of happiness is always at 
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tended by an expanding of the life, an enlarge- age cost of 5 cents apiece, the price of a plain 




























“Cau Ro of we sompatis 4 frat quickening Of soda or of a pair of shoestrings, when the 
: ; : : “ 
yd.” “model villages” insist that this indirect moral City has 300,000 inhabitants. 
s woulj § effect of beauty is very great. The result would be a city of unique 
just as With regard to the cost of his proposed beauty, and a happier and more moral people. 
e, and scheme, Professor Padelford considers that Moreover, architecture itself would receive a 
chitects § $15,000 a year would cover it,—‘ an aver- great stimulus. 
d have 
of the 7 
e ofl: DETROIT COMPETING WITH EGYPT,—PROPOSAL TO DU- 
be PLICATE THE GREAT PYRAMID OF GIZEH. 
- archi: fF 7 is doubtful if the members of any sci- lining of the passages and Queen’s Cham- 
ally ob- entific society ever listened to a more re- ber, and a fine granite used around the 
With markable paper than that read before the King’s Chamber. The largest known stone 
ysiciai: @ Association of Engineering Societies by Mr. in the pyramid is 27 feet long, 6.66 feet deep, 
_ § E. S. Wheeler, and printed in the Journal 5 feet wide, and weighs approximately 77 
as th ® of that body for June. The transportation tons. ‘The chief characteristic of the Gizeh 
hem-B trom Egypt to Paris, London, and New York masonry is the extreme fineness of the joints, 
re Col B® of the obelisks which now adorn those cities to allow for which in his estimate Mr. 
'C 8 would seem to have inspired that gentleman Wheeler has doubled the ordinary cost. The 
t noth. with the desire,—adopting a well-known col- material of the Gizeh pyramid is about the 
> 00°F \oquialism,—to go those cities one better, for same as that of the backing of the Poe Lock, 
asmuc’ BH the exact title of his paper reads: “ Plans, which was quarried at Drummond’s Island. 
vandal- Specifications, and Estimates of the Cost of The limestone facing is also about equal to 
rk fof Building in Detroit an Exact Duplicate of the facing stone of the Poe Lock. The gran- 
be th: B the Great Pyramid of Gizeh.” ‘The site ite facing is “ probably not better than Ver- 
cemat: & for the Detroit pyramid should, he consid- mont granite.” On the foregoing basis Mr. 
ch sell: Bers, be historic ground; so he has chosen Wheeler presents the following estimate of 
bined.’ B the site of the fort that was besieged by the quantities and cost of the Detroit dupli- 
Ofessor BF Pontiac in 1763 and surrendered by Hull cate pyramid: 
7 e in 1813. The Gizeh pyramid is built on Backing Stone, coarse, limestone, 3,313,- — 
peg solid rock, “In order to have the De- Facing stone, wine, * jimestone, "140,000 pid 
ge troit pyramid equally stable it will be nec- Facing stone, fine granite. 2000 ‘cubie 
he a BSA to build a foundation af comerete yardls GE $100... 5... ccc ccc enceves ___ 200,000 
: ma “own to the rock, which is here about 120) Total..........0..020ecee cece + + $36,340,500 
ae feet below the surface. aie 
Only those who have 7 
actually visited the Great 
of - Pyramid can realize its ex- 
: be tent and its enormous mass. 
t then & Lhe area of the base is 
y much & nearly thirteen acres; the 
hat the F length of the sides is 746 
ct aE feet; the height, 454 feet. 
archi § Originally these dime n-- 
» pop: F sions were doubtless 
— greater. Such is the build- 
Tf mE ing Mr. Wheeler essays to 
formly duplicate. 
The Great Pyramid is 
Juence built entirely of stone, 
»y adi | three varieties only being 
‘being & Used: A coarse limestone 
tke uw for the great mass of the 

















buildings, a fine limestone 
for the outer casing and 


THE GREAT PYRAMID OF GIZEH AS IT WOULD APPEAR IN DETROIT. 
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The Great Pyramid has been described as 
“the most gigantic work in the world, one 
which never has been and perhaps never will 
be surpassed.” But Mr. Wheeler shows that, 
from another point of view, “ it seems small, 
if not insignificant.” From certain statistics 
of the Calumet and Hecla Mine it is found 
that 19,000,000 cubic yards of rock has been 
mined and crushed at a cost of $101,000,000, 
“ equivalent to about three pyramids.” The 
loss at the Chicago fire was $196,000,000, 
equal to about five pyramids. 


Finally, if a day’s work is worth $1.50, it 
would require 24,000,000 days’ work to build a 


INDIAN TRIBES 
ABRADOR is a region concerning 
which first-hand information is com- 
paratively scarce. "The severity of the cli- 
mate is not conducive to personal investiga- 
tion, unless one happens to be a hunter or a 
scientist; and, possibly from fear of having 
their territory opened up to trappers and 
prospectors, the natives refuse in most cases 
to act as guides into the interior. In the 
Canadian Magazine Mr. Clifford H. Eas- 


ton, who visited Labrador, has an interest- 


ing account of its principal Indian tribes. 
These, he says, are the Montagnais and the 
Nascaupees, both of which are members of 


the Algonquin family. The former occupy 
the Southern part of Labrador, have inter- 
married with the French and English trad- 
ers and old courriers du bois, and possess a 
much better physique than their Northern 
relatives. [he Nascaupees, though not so 
muscular as the Montagnais, are the tallest 
men in Labrador, many of them being over 
six feet in height. As a result of their contact 
with white traders the Montagnais 

have lost many of their primitive traits and cus- 
toms, given up to a large extent their nomadic 
life, and settled down in log houses, frequently 
furnished with many of the comforts of civili- 
zation. 


While professing Christianity, they still 
adhere to many of their old superstitions. 


During the past winter a young man killed 
his father in accordance with an ancient super- 
stition that, if the old become demented, they 
turn cannibal. The father himse!f urged the 
deed, threatening, in a period of madness, to 
kill the whole family if his son did not comply 
with his wishes. The young fellow told the fac- 
tor, with tears in his eyes, how he had made 
three attempts before he could summon cour- 
age to do as his father wished. 
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pyramid. The population of the United State, 
is about 80,000,000. It is reckoned that one iy 
five is able to do a day’s work; therefore, there 
is available 16,000,000 days’ work each day. |i 
would take a day and a half to build a pyramid 
If the United States should stop all other work 
and devote itself entirely to building pyramids. 
as was probably the case in Egypt, it would be 
able to turn out two every three days. 


Mr. Wheeler himself describes his addres 
as ‘‘a whimsical paper,” but it seems to have 
been regarded au sérieux by some of his hear. 
ers, as discussion of it in the Journal of the 
Association of Engineering Societies jis in. 
vited. 


OF LABRADOR. 


Their very existence depends on the deer. 
They pitch their summer camp on some high 
hill commanding a view of many miles of 


valley, hill and lake. 


When deer are sighted an interesting scene 
occurs; the whole community, including men, 
women, and children, makes its way to the 
lookout, and, though the deer may be several 
miles distant, everything is hushed. The squaws 
quiet the papooses, the boys hold the dogs, the 
men talk in low-pitched voices, while the chief 
gives his opinion as to the chances of success 


The stranger living among them is in- 
pressed by their honesty, hospitality, and sin- 
cere good nature. 

It is among the Nascaupees of the Barren 
Grounds that the most: bitter fight for the 
necessities of life is waged. Here the Indian 
may be studied in his primitive state, un- 
touched by any of the influences of civiliza- 
tion. ‘Their very name, Nascaupee, meat- 
ing ‘‘ the ignorant ones,” was given them on 
account of their lack of knowledge of the 
ways of civilization. ‘They make only one 
visit annually to the trading-post, in August, 
descending the Kvaksvak River in canoes. 


They remain at the post for two weeks, trad- 
ing their stock of furs for guns, ammunition, 
tea, tobacco, etc., leaving just before the com- 
pany’s ship arrives... . I inquired of the factor 
the reason of this early departure, and learne 
that the Indians feared a priest might be o 
board. Several years ago the Rev. Father Le 
Moine visited Fort Chimo, and meeting the In- 
dians congregated, started in to convert them. 
All went smoothly until the subject of wives 
arose. The good father forbade more than one 
wife to each hunter. This was more than the 
Indians would stand, for the best hunters have 
two, and even three wives. The number de 
pends upon their ability to support a large fam- 
ily; so ever since they have carefully avoided 
meeting the ship. 
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nearly 39 per cent. are negroes. 
| Cleland recently declared that “ human life 


4 fellow citizen.” 
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The women are short, 





thick set, and inclined to 
corpulency after the age of 
thirty, and all the drudg- 
ery falls upon their shoul- 


ders. The men are keen 
traders, and, unlike the 
Montagnais, need to be 


constantly watched while 
in the stores. They deem 
it very clever to steal, if 
they are not caught, and, 
if detected, they only laugh, 
and are in no way abashed 
by their exposure. 




















The deer is depended 





upon entirely for food and 
clothing. If the hunt is a 
success, provision for the 
long, cold winter is assured; but if it turns 
out a failure, many Nascaupees starve to 
death, as was the case in the winter of 


1892-'93. 


The deer are dressed immediately, as they 
soon freeze solid, and remain frozen and in 
good state of preservation until late in May. 
... The refuse serves as a lure to wolves, wol- 
verine, and other fur-bearing animals. 


The principal garment for winter wear is 
a long coat of finely dressed caribou skin 
worn with the hair inside. The men make 
their own pipes of stone, and the women 


GROUP OF MONTAGNAIS INDIANS. 


work designs in colored silks “ equal to Per- 
sian embroidery.” The dead are buried in 
graves inclosed by palings of rough stakes, 
and weapons and personal belongings are 
placed upon the graves for use in the future 
world, 

The Canadian Magazine writer expected 
to find the Nascaupees,—probably the most 
primitive of the Indians left on the North 
American continent,—an utterly degraded 
and savage race, but he was surprised to dis- 
<9 them at once honest, hospitable, and 

ind, 





CRIMES OF VIOLENCE IN CHICAGO AND NEW YORK. 


THE inhabitants of the metropolis and of 

the Windy City, respectively, will read 
with considerable interest Mr. Maynard 
Shipley’s article in the Popular Science 
Monthly, showing the relative safety of 
human life in these two great centers of pop- 
ulation. It is sufficiently startling,—nay, 


almost incredible,—to be told that Chicago, 
f with a colored element of scarcely 2 per cent. 


of the total inhabitants, is on a criminal level 
with Lexington, Ky., of whose population 
Yet Judge 


isthe cheapest thing in Chicago,” and he fur- 
ther asserted that “‘ this city witnesses a mur- 
der for every day in the year.” This, says 
Mr. Shipley, would mean “ that one out of 


| ‘very 5614 of her citizens is destined to be 
murdered each year, or, in other words, that 
| Seventeen in each 100,000 of the population 


would annually meet death at the hands of 
It is gratifying to learn, 


however, “as a matter of fact, that where- 
as Lexington stands first in the scale of 
American cities in respect to the ratio of 
deaths by homicide to total population, Chi- 
cago stands about eighth, with a lower record 
than San Francisco. Statistics show that 
crimes of violence are increasing in Chicago 
faster than the growth of population, but the 
increase has been gradual and no faster than 
in Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and many other 
cities.” 

Of grave crimes in general, the increase of 
arrests was from an annual average of 243.0 
per 100,000 of inhabitants for the three years 
1901-03, to 269.1 for the years 1904-06. . . . 
This increase consists almost entirely of arrests 
for assaults with a deadly weapon and for as- 
saults with intent to kill. There has been little 
or no increase in the proportion of arrests for 
burglary and robbery. 

That the increase in crimes of violence in 
Chicago is due to the presence of a large for- 
eign-born element of an inferior economic 
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and social status is proved by the. police 
records, which show that whereas the ratio 
of arrests per 100,000 of population among 
native whites for murder and murderous as- 
saults was 94.16, among the foreign white 
population the ratio was 146.65. 


In considering the above statistics the fact 
should be borne in mind that the greater fre- 
quency of crimes of violence among certain ele- 
ments of the foreign-born population does not 
imply an inherent and ineradicable viciousness 
or criminality among these unfortunate immi- 
grants, but merely a lawlessness due to un- 
favorable environment and inadequate educa- 
tion, mental and manual. While crimes 
of violence have increased in Chicago during 
the past thirty-five years, the increase has not 
been so great as represented, and the alarming 
reports sent out about the “carnival of crime” 
in Chicago are usually without special signifi- 
cance. 


As regards New York, sensational reports 
have been circulated during the past few 
years concerning ‘‘the terrible increase of 
crime.” Contrary to popular opinion, how- 
ever, 


the increase of homicide in New York City has 
been very slight during the past decade, the 
year 1906 excepted. This agrees with the fact 
that the racial composition of the population 
has not materially changed during the five or 
six years preceding 1905. Taking a longer 
period, however, we find quite an increase in 
the number of crimes of violence, especially as- 
saults with a deadly weapon, and, apparently, 
murder and attempts thereat. 


Here again, the increase has been due to a 
racial change in the foreign-born population. 


In 1880, when less than 10 per cent. of New 
York’s alien population was drawn from Rus- 
sia and southern Europe, with less than 3 per 
cent. from Italy, the number of arrests for the 
various forms (or degrees) of homicide was 
less than four in each 100,000 of the population. 
In 1890, when over 30 per cent. of immigrants 
were from Russia or southern Europe, there 
were nearly seven such arrests in an equal num- 
ber of residents. In 1900 the percentage of 
aliens of this socially and economically infe- 
rior type had reached nearly seven-tenths of 
the total volume of immigration, while the ra- 
tio of arrests on the charge of killing a fellow- 
man had been increased to thirteen per 100,000 
of inhabitants. In 1906 the ratio rose to 21.51. 


It is only fair to say that there has been 
no increase to speak of in the ratio of con- 
victs to total population held in the State 
prisons for murder and manslaughter. 

A large proportion of the graver forms of 
crime in New York is perpetrated by certain 
elements of the alien population. Of the 
ninety-one persons who met death at the 
hands of a fellow man in the borough of 
Manhattan in 1905, thirty-eight only were 
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born in the United States.: Of the seventy. 
one foreigners who were killed, twenty wer 
Italians. Seven of the deceased were China. 
men, “ who are, in this country, more mur. 
derous in proportion to their numbers than 
the Italians.” The recent killing of a police. 
man by an Italian has disclosed the fact that 
at least 1600 of the foreign-born element of 
the metropolis have been permitted to go 
about the streets armed with deadly weapons, 

From the accompanying table, which ac- 
companies Mr. Shipley’s article, it will be 
seen that New York is a pretty safe place to 
live in: 

TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE ANNUAL RATIO or 


DEATHS BY HOMICIDE PER 100,000 oF PoPpuLatioy 
IN VARIOUS CITIES, BASED UPON OFFICIAL Reports. 


Annua! Average 
of Homicides per 

100,000 Popu- 

Period. 
1899 
1897-1899 
1897-1899 
1899-1900 
1902 
1879-1899 
1901-1905 
1904-1905 
1901-1905 
1900-1904 
1897-1899 
1899-1903 
1893-1904 
1897-1899 
1895-1901 
1904-1906 
1897-1899 
1904-190) 
1900-1904 
1901-1905 
1897-1899 
1904-1906 
1904-1906 
1897-1899 
1902-1904 
. 1898-1904 

In regard to the reputed increase of highway 
robbery in Greater New York, the police records 
would seem to show that no such increase has 
taken place. In comparing the number of crimes 
annually committed in New York City, it should 
be borne in mind that the population increases at 
the rate of nearly 113,000 yearly. As to the in- 
crease of highway robbery, the police court rec- 
ords merely show that the number of such crimes 
is far greater in some years than in others. This 
is true of all our great cities. We may note, for 
example, that there were thirteen times more ar- 
rests made in Baltimore for highway robbery in 
1903 than in 1901; in Newark, there were fifteen 
times more arrests for this offense in 1902 than 
in 1900, though the average for a period of six 
years shows only a slight increase in any of our 
cities, years of frequent arrests on this charge 
alternating with few, or, as in Baltimore, in some 
years, none at all on this charge. The number 
of such arrests in New York in 1899 was nine. 
in 1901, thirty-four, followed in 1903 by nine 
only. As a matter of fact, New York is one of 
the few cities in the Union which show an actual 
decrease in the number of arrests for highway 
robbery. The official records sho-v that whereas 
the annual average of arrests on this charge for 
the six years 1898-1903 was 19.3, for the three 
years 1904-06 the average was 16.7. 


City. 
UTERO UO a2 65S aol breperecehe 
Girgenti, Sicily 
Sassari, Sardinia 
Lima, FE 


Lexington, Ky 

Kansas City, Kan 

Louisville, Ky 

St, Louis, Mo 

Rome, Italy 

San Francisco, Cal 

Chicago, Il 

Turin, Italy 

Budapest, eee bal wigsenateceinne 


Providence, R. 
Baltimore, Md 
Milan, Italy 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Boston, Mass 
Venice, Italy 
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Period. 
899 
897-1899 
397-1899 
399-1900 
102 
379-1899 
01-1905 
04-1905 
101-1905 
100-1904 
397-1899 
599-1903 
$93-1904 
597-1899 
95-1901 
04-1906 
97-1899 
104-1901} 
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MARIA CHRISTINA OF SPAIN. ON HER _ FIFTIETH 
BIRTHDAY. 


WHILE the people of the great Austrian 

Empire were celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the reign of Emperor Fran- 
cis. Joseph, another European monarchy 
found opportunity to commemorate a jubilee 
of the head of its royal family. July 21, 
last, was the fiftieth anniversary of the birth 
of Queen Maria Christina, of Spain, mother 
of the young King Alfonso and actual ruler 
of the Iberian Kingdom from the death of 
her husband, Alfonso XII., in 1885, until 
their son, the present King, ascended the 
throne in 1902. The occasion was made the 
excuse for a number of articles in various 
Continental journals on the life of the 
Queen-Mother, from one of which, in the 
Deutscher Hausschatz (Regensburg), we 
glean the following facts: 

In 1875, after Spain had passed through 
ascore or more years of revolution and civil 
strife, during which time various styles of 
government were tried without success, King 
Alfonso XII., who had been in exile for 
some time, was permitted to try his hand at 
bringing order out of chaos. He met with 
poor success in his efforts to reconcile and 
unite the numerous factions into which his 
government had divided. It is generally ad- 
mitted, however, that his was a just and firm 
government, and it was he who granted a 
constitution to the people of Spain. While 
Alfonso XII. was only eighteen years old 
when he was placed on the throne of Spain, 
he was destined to reign but a short time. 
His death, in 1885, put an end to his labors 
after ten years of trial. 

It was, therefore, a rather turbulent coun- 
ty which his widow, Maria Christina, set 
out to govern until her son, Alfonso XIII., 
should reach his majority. A daughter of 
Archduke Karl Ferdinand of Austria, she 
had married Alfonso XII. in 1879, being his 
sxcond wife. ‘They had three children, two 
daughters and a son, the latter, however, 
being born after the death of his father. 
This new-born child was at once crowned 
King of Spain and his mother appointed Re- 
gent during his minority. 

The birth of a male heir to the throne ma- 
terially strengthened the position of the 
Queen, although throughout the whole of 
let regency she had to contend with riots, 
revolts, insurrections, and worse, anarchistic 
and socialistic, both at home and in every one 


of her colonies. One after another these 
were put down, and on these occasions the 
Queen invariably showed remarkable merci- 
fulness and leniency toward the responsible 
offenders. By this means, and in various 
other ways, she succeeded in quieting the dif- 
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ferent factions, one at a time, until when she 
turned over the government to her son on his 
sixteenth birthday, in May, 1902, it was a 
very different task from that which she had 
suddenly thrust upon her some sixteen or 
seventeen years before. 

Maria Christina strove unceasingly from 
the first to elevate the outside world’s esti- 
mation of her country, and she succeeded. 
Early in her regency a satisfactory commer- 
cial treaty was arranged with England. A 
year later her reputation was again strength- 
ened through the elevation to the rank of 
ambassador of the Spanish diplomatic repre- 
sentatives at London, Berlin, Rome, and 
Vienna. Spain, too, during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century was a prime mover 
in several international exhibitions and con- 
ferences. “The Queen herself was instru- 
mental in granting universal suffrage (with 
a few limitations) to the people of Spain. 
She instituted reforms in the civil-marriage 
laws, in the courts, and in the army and 
navy. 

While it is of course a fact that it was 
during her regency that Spain lost the 
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greater part of her colonial possessions, the 
writer of this article points out that during 
this time (in 1886) her country gained pos- 
session of vast territory in western Africa 
which may some day more than make up for 
what she lost. Perhaps, too, if the Queen 
Regent had had her own way things would 
have gone differently in Cuba and there 
would have been no occasion for outside in- 
tervention and the short but disastrous war 
with the United States. 
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Spain may have seen brighter days in for- 
mer centuries, he says, but it is certain that 
no better or worthier hand has guided the 
reins of the Spanish dominion than that of 
the Hapsburg princess. During her -regency 
the material progress of the Spanish nation 
was considerable. She carried on the gov- 
ernment with ability and tact, and “ won 
the sympathy of all parties by her virtue, 
sense of duty, and moderation in all ques- 
tions.” 





GERMANY’S OUTPOSTS IN RUSSIA. 


A STRIKING aarticle appeared in a re- 

cent issue of the Cracow monthly, the 
Swiat Slowianski (the Slavonic World), 
under the title, “German Organizations in 
the Kingdom of Poland,” by Stephen Gorski. 
After giving a cursory history of German 
colonization in that part of Russian Poland 
that is calied “the Kingdom,” the author 
gives, according to the ‘“‘ Handbuch des 
Deutschtums im Auslande” (the “ Hand- 
book of Germanism Abroad’), the total 
number of Germans living in Russian Po- 
land. The Germans in the kingdom num- 
ber, it appears, 500,000. ‘They are the van- 
guard of the great German swarm pressing 
toward the East (‘“‘ Drang nach Osten”). 
A more advanced guard of 200,000 has oc- 
cupied Podolia, Volhynia, and Lithuania; 
while in the Baltic Provinces there is an out- 
guard of 300,000 Germans. The shores of 
the Vistula and the borders are peopled most 
densely by the German immigrants. 

Mr. Gorski adduces a multitude of de- 
tails that throw a light on the planned work 
of German colonization in Russian Poland, 
and gives a picture of the conduct and aims 
of the German settlers in that country. 


One of the principles of Hakatism* is that 
“where the German plow has passed, there is 
the German Fatherland.” Actuated by this 
principle, the Berlin Government has taken a 
special liking to the outposts of the German 
colonists in the Russian Kingdom of Poland. 
Hence, it is doing everything to hedge these 
colonists against the influences of Polish culture; 
to preserve in them the German characteristics 
and make of them a sure tool in the hand of 
Prussia; and, in case of need, to turn their 
utility to advantage. And, in this field of silent 
action, the Prussian Government may be con- 
gratulated on the greatest possible success. It 
has accomplished its design. Down to the pres- 





* Polonophobe movement in Germany, so-called 
from the initials of its originators,—Hannemann, 
Kennemann, and Tiedemann. 


ent day, the German settlers in Russian-Poland 
constitute a compact, distinct, disciplined ele- 
ment, ever ready for services. These colonists 
differ from the Polish peasants around them 
literally in everything, and they constitute a real 
German country in a land originally Polish,—a 
state in a state! Despite their century-long so- 
journ among us; despite the benefits they 
realized from the Government of the Duchy 
of Warsaw and later from the Congressional 
Kingdom of Poland,—up to the present moment, 
these colonists have remained an element bear- 
ing ill-will toward us, an element glaringly mani- 
festing its Polish antipathies. 


That the German colonists ignore the 
Polish population in the midst of which they 
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live, that they look on with delight at Rus-§ 4 
sia’s war against the Polish schools and the § Pu 
Polish language, the Poles well know. But H 
how does this immigrant body of 500,000 St 
show its loyalty to the state,—the Russian W 
state? Of the conduct of the German immi- the 
grant element in Russian Poland to the Rus-§ ‘P¢ 
sian state, Mr. Gorski has been able to give} 
a picture in the Swiat Slowianski on the bas's 
of the voices of the Russian press and his per-§ ™¢ 
sonal experiences, suf 
tim: 

A few years ago numerous articles wet? ynt 
printed by the Russian papers on account of the a 
unmasking of a clandestine information society ’ 
existing among the German colonists for servicef, \\ 
in the event of a war between Germany andl its ¢ 
Russia. Among these Germans are men remark- ff perf 
ably acquainted with the topography of places§ and 


and they were to render important services ff t 





the event of hostilities. It happened, howevel.f off ; 
that one of the colonists, apparently of a more§ diss¢ 
cowardly disposition, surrendered to the author'} dissc 
ties of his district secret papers received from oys 
Prussia containing instructions in the event Of duce 
an aggressive war. This occasioned a storm. coun’ 
The readiness of Germany’s sons ir Rus . 
sian Poland for services in behalf of Get whic! 
many becomes intelligible in connection with an 
the unusually diligent work of related insti the ; 
tutions in Berlin. For the needs of encoul ff toxin 
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aging the pan-German spirit among the 
German colonists, who constitute the 
groundsill of the future ‘‘ Neudeutschland ” 
(“New Germany,” as the pan-Germans 
love to call northwestern Russia), there is 
never a lack of Prussian matks. Scores of 
pamphlets for agitation purposes are yearly 
distributed among the German colonists; 
their visits to Prussia are facilitated; Prus- 
sian newspapers are regularly sent to them; 
subsidies from the “ Schulverein” (School 
Union) are granted to the German teachers; 
and supplies are sent to the German colo- 
nists when there is a failure of crops. “ All 
this, naturally, upholds, refreshes, and in- 
vigorates the German spirit in those of the 
race living under Russian dominion.” 
Besides the debt of patriotism, the Ger- 
man colonists in Russian Poland feel it to 
be their duty to encourage Prussian industry. 
All their necessaries, even household uten- 
sils, they purchase directly from Germany. 
The article in the Swiat Slowianski, as 
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well as articles in other Polish papers about 
the steadily growing German colonization 
in the Kingdom of Poland, in Volhynia, and 
in Lithuania, have already attracted the at- 
tention of the government circles not only 
of Russia, but also of foreign states. The 
clerks of the Warsaw courts have received 
from the president of the circuit court the 
order to furnish information about the per- 
sons of German descent who during the last 
five years have acquired land in the King- 
dom of Poland. The British Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, it is said, has likewise di- 
rected the British embassy in St. Petersburg 
to collect as quickly as possible the most ex- 
haustive information about the German col- 
onization on Polish territory. Finally, by 
order of the German Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, the German consulates have received 
the direction “to collect and furnish in the 
shortest possible time detailed data concern- 
ing the number of Prussian colonists in the 
Kingdom of Poland.” , 





THE MARVELOUS IN MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


ELDOM have the wonderful discoveries 
in medicine and biology been so clearly 
and so forcefully presented to the reading 
public as in two articles in recent numbers of 
Harper’s and Everybody's, by Prof. M. Allen 
Starr, of Columbia University, and Dr. 
William Hanna Thomson, ex-president of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, re- 
spectively. The former treats extensively 
of the discovery of the antitoxins. 

Every one knows that after an attack of 
measles or small-pox there is no chance of 
suffering from the same disease for a long 
time; but the fact could not be explained 
until recently, when studies of the blood 
were begun. 


_ We know that every flower in our garden has 
its own blossom and gives off its own peculiar 
perfume. We can dissolve the flower in alcohol 
and thus obtain the perfume in an extract. In 
the same way each organism of disease gives 
off a substance which we call a toxin, which is 
dissolved in the blood just as the perfume is 
dissolved in alcohol. By some mysteri- 
ous activity in the body there is pro- 
duced in the blood a substance which exactly 
counteracts the toxin. It is as if we killed the 
perfume of one extract by mixing it with 
another. And when enough of this substance, 
which is called an antitoxin, has been produced 
by nature in the blood, the effects of the origi- 
nal toxin subside and health returns. But if 
the body is too weak to produce sufficient anti- 
toxin the person dies. 


After recovery so much antitoxin remains 
in the blood for months or years that the 
organism producing the toxin cannot take 
root and grow; and thus the protection from 
a second attack of measles is now explained. 

Fifteen years ago the problem which con- 
fronted the doctors was: 

How to isolate the organism? How to secure 
the toxin? How to instill it in sufficient amount 
to stimulate the formation of an antitoxin? 

How to prepare it for use? 

These were questions which could be an- 
swered only by long and careful laboratory 
research. Then a curious discovery was 
made. It was found impossible to obtain an 
antitoxin for diphtheria from the blood of 
dogs or cats or monkeys, but it could be sep- 
arated from that of the horse. After much 
investigation, the necessary patience for 
which is but little appreciated by the general 
public, all the details were worked out; and 
now there are antitoxins for diphtheria, ty- 
phoid fever, cholera, tetanus, or lockjaw, and 
many other diseases. 

Dr. Starr cites some remarkable figures 
concerning the use of antitoxins, which the 
anti-vivisectionists must find _ sufficiently 
startling. Before the introduction of anti- 


toxin there were in New York hospitals 
6468 cases of diphtheria, of which 1962 died. 
In 1906, of 7444 cases, only 731 were fatal. 
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In London, in 1894, of 3666 cases, 1035 
were fatal; in 1901, of 7622 cases, only 849 
terminated fatally. Taking the world over, 
the mortality from this disease has been re- 
duced by the use of antitoxin from 35 per 
cent. to 9 per cent. 

When one considers the prevalence of this 
disease, one may safely say that Behring, 
through his investigations by vivisection and his 
application of them in the introduction of anti- 
toxin, saves annually thousands of children’s 
lives; and that his name, like that of Jenner, 
will go down to future generations as a pro- 
tector of the human race. : 


Another discovery, as far-reaching as that 
of Behring, was that of the antitoxin of 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, than which few 
diseases are more dreaded by the physician. 
Wasserman in Berlin had prepared an anti- 
toxin, but, when injected into the blood, it 
had failed. Flexner, of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, New York, injected it into the spine, 
the results being simply astounding. 
Whereas, before the antitoxin had _ been 
brought into use, 79 per cent. of deaths oc- 
curred in an epidemic in New York, since 
its introduction the mortality has been only 
29 per cent.; and this percentage will un- 
doubtedly be much further reduced when 
the methods of application are perfected. 
This result, says Dr. Starr, “could only. 
have been reached by laboratory research in 
connection with vivisection.” 

Formerly tetanus, or lockjaw, was quite 
common in the United States, especially in 
places along the seashore, on Long Island, 
in New Jersey, and all about the Great 
Lakes. An antitoxin has been obtained from 
the serum of the blood of horses; and now 
deaths from this disease are seldom recorded, 
whereas in former times hundreds of deaths 
occurred in America every year. 

In India during the past two years the 
British troops have been largely prevented 
by inoculation from contracting typhoid 
fever; and similarly it is thought that cholera 
and the bubonic plague, of which thousands 
have died every year in India, Arabia, and 
China, are now under control. 

The cure of myxcedema and the gradual 
extinction of cretinism in Switzerland, as the 
results of Horsley’s investigations in Lon- 
don, are other instances of the marvelous in 
medicine. Dr. Starr concludes his paper 
with the following pertinent inquiry: 

In these examples of marvels wrought by 
patient labor, of results achieved which save 


the lives year in and year out of thousands of 
human beings, and which will continue to do so 
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for all time, is there not an ample justification 
for the sacrifice of the lower animals ?—a sacri- 
fice which in numbers does not equal in a ycar 
in the whole world the number of animals killed 
daily in the Chicago stockyards alone for our 
food, or the number of animals trapped for 
their fur. 

Professor Thomson’s article recounts the 
remarkable discoveries concerning the blood. 
As the result of the labors of Professor Nut- 
tall, of Cambridge University, it is now possi- 
ble to detect from a single drop of blood from 
what animal it comes, and how nearly related, 
or the opposite, such animal is to others. 

Thus a drop of the blood of a walrus shows 
no relation to a drop of whale’s blood or of 
seals’ or porpoises’. Instead, the blood 
of the walrus reacts immediately with that of 
horses, asses, and zebras, thus proving that he 
is an equine that no longer crops grass, but 
goes where he can live on an exclusively fish 
diet. Likewise, the hippopotamus is shown to 
be a modified pig. 

Human blood shows no reaction with that 
of monkeys, but the blood of anthropoid apes 
shows a faint reaction with that of man. 
The marsupials, once such a great family, 
now reduced to the kangaroo and two other 
animals, have, it appears, not a single blood 
relation left. 

The chemistry of the blood is largely con- 
trolled by the “third great nervous system 
in us, a system whose very existence the pub- 
lic has hardly heard of. . . . Physicians do 
not often mention it, simply because they 
know so little for certain about it. The old 
anatomists called it the.Great Sympathetic. 


In the presence of this great nervous system ? 


physicians are now like prospectors in the 
Klondike. A few fine nuggets have already 
been collected, a specimen of which is 
the fact that, among other things, the Sympa- 
thetic actually makes drugs, or true medicine, 
whose presence in the blood is essential to life. 

One of these is now sold over the counter like 
any other drug. The origin of this drug is 
from a twig of the renal (kidney) sympathetic 
plexus becoming at a certain early stage of de- 
velopment rolled on itself like a ball of twine. 
In time it breaks off from its parent stem, and 
being inclosed in a capsule, adheres to the top of 
the kidney as a separate gland called the adrenal 
gland. These adrenals add an internal 
secretion to the blood whose active principle has 
been found to be a definite chemical substance, 
only 1-800 of a grain of which will uncomfortably 
raise the pressure of a man’s blood in al! the 
arteries of his body. This adrenalin, as it is 
called, is a new medicine with many valuable 
properties, but it is itself of such purely chemical 
composition that substances like it can now be 
made artificially, like artificial indigo. 


Other great “ finds” are described by Dr. 
Thomson in his interesting paper, which will 
well repay a perusal. 
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SOILED PAPER MONEY NOT DANGEROUS. 


HE public is soon and easily scared. Sen- 
sational reports in the daily press of 
deaths after eating oysters,—and forthwith 
the juicy bivalve is forsworn. A certain 
kind of kitchen-ware is said to induce a par- 
ticular disease in those using it,—and house- 
wives are thrown into a panic, and at once 
proceed to get rid of the noxious articles. A 
prominent citizen dies of rabies,—after neg- 
lecting the ordinary precautions at the time 
he was bittenn—and for weeks thereafter 
every harmless canine is eyed askance, not to 
speak of hundreds of healthy dogs shot for 
the simple crime of being “ at large.” The 
latest supposed menace to the public health 
is soiled paper money. “ Disease’ on 
Money! ”; ‘‘ Death in the Paper Dollar!” 
and similar headlines have from time to time 
appeared in the newspapers as captions to 
articles setting forth the tremendous risks to 
which the public is exposed. But ‘“‘ an ounce 
of practice is worth a pound of theory,” in 
this case as in many others, and those who 
have needlessly alarmed themselves in con- 
nection with this matter will do well to read 
what Mr. Warren W. Hilditch has to say 
about it in the Popular Science Monthly. 
Mr. Hilditch’s connection with the Sheffield 
Laboratory of Bacteriology and Research at 
Yale University guarantees the thorough- 
ness of his investigations and lends author- 
ity to his observations. His attention was first 
called to the agitation for clean money by 
certain articles in the New Haven Register. 
Reference was made to “Clean Money Mor- 
rison,” whom I found on inquiry to be A 
Cressy Morrison, of New York, and the origin 
of all the articles in the daily press and maga- 
zines of the country to be his pamphlet “Clean 
Money,—Can we Have It? If not, Why?” In- 
quiring of Mr. Morrison for reference to any 
work that he might have done along this line, 
I was referred to an inclosed copy of his pam- 
phlet and circular letter. This pamphlet was 
“offered to a carefully selected list of 1000 of 
the leading newspapers and magazines of the 
country . . . and, with a view to the great 
value of simultaneous publication, a date of re- 
lease was placed upon the article . . . it 
being presented for editorial comment, judg- 
ment and criticism, with the hope that all or 
part of it will be printed.” 

Statistics relating to germs and microbes 
found on bills and coins were cited by Mr. 
Morrison as “ from one of the most eminent 
chemists of New York.” According to these, 
pennies averaged twenty-six living bacteria 
tach; dimes, forty; moderately clean bills 
2250; and dirty bills 73,000 living bacteria 


each. As these figures were given as from 
the Research Laboratory of the New York 
Board of Health, Mr. Hilditch desired to 
verify them, and he was informed by Dr. 
Park, of that institution, that the only study 
made upon bacteria on money, in his labora- 
tory, was completed some years ago. Dr. 
Park said also: “ We have never found any 
evidence whatever of the actual transfer of © 
disease through money.” So much for the 
cause of the public agitation. 

The frequent occurrence of diphtheria and 
tuberculosis specially interested Mr. Hil- 
ditch in attempting to find the bacilli cf 
those diseases on money. He chose for ex- 
amination the dirtiest money he could find, 
—obtained “ from railroad, trolley, and the- 
ater ticket offices, banks, drug-stores, and in- 
dividuals in different parts of the State.” 
Each of twenty-four bills was brushed in 
sterile salt solution, under a glass jar, to 
avoid contamination from the air. With the 
sediment of bacteria obtained guinea pigs 
were inoculated. All of the inoculations 
gave negative results. 


The numbers of bacteria present on the bills 
ranged from 14,000 up to 586,000, with an av- 
erage for twenty-one bills of 142,000. There 
seemed to be no connection between the amount 
of dirt and the number of bacteria . . . the 
cleanest looking bill that I used had next to the 
highest count (405,000), while the bill that 
looked the dirtiest had but 38,000. . . From 
the observations I have made it would seem 
that the bacteria on paper money are non-viru- 
lent. 


Mr. Hilditch cites Dr. Doty, health offi- 
cer of the port of New York, who wrote in 
the New York Tribune under the headline 
“No Disease on Money—Foolish to Con- 
sider It as a Medium of Transmission.” 

It is self-evident that if soiled money is 
dangerous to handle, bank tellers and clerks 
would be more likely than any other persons 
to contract infectious diseases, but inquiry 
elicits the fact that they do not. As one 
bank teller said: “ Money cannot be a very 
common means of transmission of disease, 
for if it were, there wouldn’t be so many of 
us alive to-day.” 

Mr. Hilditch does not claim that his study 
of twenty-four bills proves conclusively that 
money is not a means of conveying infection, 
but he considers that, “ after a careful study 
of the subject, the conclusion may be drawn 
that money constitutes an unimportant fac- 
tor in the transmission of diseace.” 
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C APTAIN RICHMOND PEARSON 

HOBSON, who has been much in the 
public eye of late, by reason of his utterances 
anent naval affairs, concludes his series of ar- 
ticles in the Cosmopolitan with one entitled 
“Tf War Should Come!—The Outcome.” 
Although in his opening sentence Captain 
Hobson says that “ Never prophesy unless 
you know ”’ is the soundest advice in matters 
of war, and disclaiming in his closing para- 
graphs the prophetical gift, he nevertheless 
does not hesitate to say: 


Two things are clear from the great forces at 
work in the world: First, America is to be 
supreme on the sea. This result 1s based upon 
her two-ocean geography, her boundless re- 
sources, her aversion to maintaining armies 
coupled with the necessity for maintaining her 
own integrity in the face of the armies of the 
world now brought to her door, and her devo- 
tion to the institutions upon which her life is 
built. 

Second, Asia is to revert to the Asiatics, and 
the white and yellow races are to be confined 
to their respective habitats, free from the deep 
instinct of self-preservation that engenders race 
hatred when two different races are thrown to- 
gether on conditions of equality. 


And he adds: 


Whether America and the world are to go 
through fire on the way will depend on whether 
America will take time enough from her ab- 
sorbing business and domestic problems to rec- 
ognize in advance the necessity for her suprem- 
acy on the sea, and whether the European 
nations, in their scramble for empires in the East 
and spheres in China, will see the handwriting 
on the wall and withdraw from continental Asia 
without the struggles that now seem inevitable. 

The Captain, as is generally well known, 
has made up his mind that war between 
America and Japan is inevitable. In the ar- 
ticle under notice he indicates what will hap- 
pen if the conflict is single-handed,—that is 
to say, without the participation of Great 
Britain on the side of Japan, and of Ger- 
many on the side of the United States. In 
such event, he thinks the ultimate outcome 
could be but one way. 

No one doubts the determined spirit of both 
peoples. Both would contend to exhaustion. 
The final issue would be settled by one of the 
nations getting undisputed control of the sea. 
Which nation this would be cannot be a matter 
of doubt. The great preponderance in resources 
would insure the control of the sea and suprem- 
acy in the Pacific to the United States. Though 
this ultimate result would be inevitable, the 
price paid for victory would depend on the pol- 
icy pursued. 


If the American fleet is wisely held in the 
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Pacific, war will be postponed until Japan 
has a superiority,—or thinks she has,—in 
her own fleet. That she is bent on gaining 
this superiority in a few years is evidenced 
by her ambitious program, which proposes 
nine great ships of the new types. ‘The only 
course open to America is to hasten the com- 
pletion of the South Carolina, Michigan, 
Delaware, and North Dakota, and the two 
battleships recently authorized. ‘The possi- 
ble outcome of the conflict is thus outlined: 


Ir America won in the first general engage- 
ment, the war would be over; but if Japan, 
through a superior fleet, should destroy our 
present fleet in the Pacific, her control of the 
sea would not be permanent, for her fleet would 
be largely consumed in winning the victory, and 
our new ships would appear to contest with what 
remained. 

Having only temporary control of the sea, 
Japan could only occupy our island possessions 
and raid our Pacific Coast. The difficulties of 
these raids would be enormously increased if we 
held Hawaii. Therefore, in addition to holding 
our fleet in the Pacific, we should hasten the 
establishment of a base at Pearl Harbor and the 
occupation of the Hawaiian Islands by the chief 
strength of our army. It would be futile to try 
to hold the Philippine Islands. If Japan 
had time to repair her injured fleet, and our 
new fleet, upon arrival, foolishly crossed the 
ocean and met disaster, then Japan would come 
into permanent control of the sea, and the Pacific 
Coast would be invaded in force. Our nation 
would be turned into an army, but only reverses 
could attend attempts to dislodge the Japanese 
in full control of the slope from the coast to the 
mountains. 


America would then have to build quickly 
a new fleet of great preponderance and send 
it around; Hawaii would be recovered; 4 
great expedition would be sent against the 
Philippines, and an even greater expedition 
would be sent against Japan itself. The 
latter 


would take Formosa en route, cut off Japanese 
communication with the mainland, and liberate 
Manchuria, Liao-tung, and Korea. America that 
opened Japan would then shut her up again. 
Captain Hobson thinks that in case wé 
withdraw our present fleet from the Pacific 
war will not long be postponed, and that by 
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reason of the temporary control of the Ps 
cific, thus relinquished to her, Japan woul 
only await the creation of a pretext to beg! 
war. 

All the foregoing is based on the assump 
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is at least planning to draw upon other than 
her own. If, for instance, Japan were able 
to tap the resources of China,” the ultimate 
victory of America would be placed in doubt. 


America’s main hope would lie in outstripping 
her adversary in shipbuilding, thus creating a 
fleet through which Japan could be isolated and 
cut off from extracting the aid of China. . . . 
If Japan comes directly or indirectly to control 
the resources of China, and is given time enough 
to make them effective, even America’s great re- 
sources would be inadequate to contest the con- 
trol of the sea. The Pacific would then be lost 
permanently. 


On the Anglo-Japanese alliance Captain 
Hobson has this to say: 


The British are compelled to court an alliance 
with the Japanese, for the British Empire to- 
dav is at the mercy of Japan. In the fullness of 
time, after Japan has worked the British as long 
as they are useful, the unrest in India will come 
to a head, Japan will co-operate with the native 
population, and India will be lost. An attempt 
to hold it will only drain the resources of the 
British Empire in vain. The only hope for Aus- 
tralasia and Canada to escape subjugation by 
Japan will lie in America’s gaining control of 
the sea in the Pacific. Until America does gain 
this control it is vain to hope to detach the 
British from their unnatural alliance with the 
yellow man. 


France, with territory in Cochin-China, 
and Germany, anxious to retain Kiao-Chau, 
are, of course, likely to be participants in 
the struggle; and ‘“‘ with the development of 
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the war into a possible ultimate gathering of 
the white men and the yellow men in a strug- 
gle for the supremacy of the world the prob- 
lem becomes unfathomable.” 


GERMAN LUTHERANISM AND RADICALISM. 


NE of the telltale straws indicating 
whither things are drifting in present- 

day Germany is the Evangelical-Social So- 
ciety of Saxony, a ministerial organization 
formed with the avowed purpose of putting 
an end to the hostile attitude of the Lutheran 
Church toward all radical ideas in politics, 
and particularly toward anything related to 
socialism. It is now four years since this so- 
ciety was formed with a membership of fifty. 
Since then the number of its members has 
grown to 350, and its influence within the 
Kingdom of Saxony, both in clerical circles 
and among the working-classes, has become 
a potent social factor. According to an ar- 
ticle in the Social Tidskrift (Stockholm), 
based on a special study made of the above- 
mentioned organization by a Swedish social- 
worker, it is to be hoped that the whole- 
some effect of its efforts will go far to in- 
augurate a new and better understanding 


between the forces on either side of the di- 
viding line. 

Two facts seem to have been principally 
instrumental in bringing forth this society, 
which proposes to end the supposedly irre- 
concilable antagonism between the church 
and the democracy. 


The first of these facts was the return of 
twenty-two Socialists out of twenty-three mem- 
bers of the Reichstag elected from Saxony in 
1903. The other fact was a violent attack made 
on the striking workers of Crimmitschau by a 
prominent Saxon clergyman, and the subsequent 
approval of his attack by the Pastoral Confer- 
ence of the district. That this attack at the time 
mirrored not only the general attitude of a 
majority of the clergy, but also the attitude 
which the government wanted the individual 
clergymen to take, may be safely assumed. It 
was, therefore, a very courageous act on the part 
of those who soon afterward undertook to prove 
that the attitude in question was not that of the 
entire ministerial body. 


Conditions over there are so different from 
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here that it must always be difficult for 
Americans to gauge the amount of bravery 
and independence required of a German pas- 
tor in order to allow him to show any kind 
of friendliness toward radical political ideas. 
He is a government official liable to dis- 
charge, and so far almost every German min- 
ister leaning toward Socialism has found his 
clerical career mercilessly cut off. Nor did 
the founders of the Evangelical-Social Soci- 
ety dream for a moment of announcing open 
allegiance to the Social-Democratic party. 
Such a policy would have been suicidal. All 
they could do and all that most of them 
wanted to do was to demand impartiality on 
the part of the church toward all political 
ideas and parties. ‘The declaration of inten- 
tions adopted by the initial meeting is quoted 
as follows in the Social Tidskrift: 

We believe that not a restriction of the work- 
ers’ right to combine, but an extension of it, is 
prescribed by justice and, therefore, also by the 
principles of Christianity. We hope. that, in a 


near future, and for evangelical and moral rea- 
sons, a decrease in the working-hours may be 
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obtained for our workmen in a legal way, an 
for the materialization of this hope we solicit 
the moral support of the Evangelical Church 
As Christians we maintain a true reconciliation 
of the classes cannot be reached until it is real- 
ized by all parties that in all social antagonism 
and struggle the final word should be based 
not on a trial of strength, but rather on a sense 
of justice and of common solidarity. 


The society has been working largely 
through literature, lectures, and public meet- 
ings. It seems to have overcome the suspi- 
cions with which its first overtures were re- 
ceived by the workers, and now all meetings 
held under its auspices are filled to overflow- 
ing. ‘The members are working in two di- 
rections, trying to make either one of the op- 
posed side see the rights of the other. But 
the principal part of its efforts, however, re- 
main directed toward securing a juster view 
on the workers’ cause among the educated 
classes. As is so often the case in undertak- 
ings of this kind, those doing the work have 
gained most, especially through a broadening 
and deepening of their views. 





RUSKIN COLLEGE: AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT. 


OF the developments full of a great hope 

for the national life of the future now 
taking place at Oxford not the least interest- 
ing is that represented by Ruskin College, 
an account of which, by Mr. Charles Sydney 
Buxton, appears in the Cornhill Magazine 
for August. Founded in 1899, this unique in- 
stitution, while not officially a part of the uni- 
versity, has a very real personal connection 
with it. It aims to train and develop the in- 
tellect of those who are, or will be, leaders 
of working-class opinion; and many of its 
members are secretaries and presidents of lo- 
cal trade unions, branches, and district com- 
mittees of national societies and trade coun- 
cils. There are other students, who are sent 
to the college by private individuals or who, 
at much self-sacrifice, pay their own way. 

At Oxford these men gain their first chance 
of quiet study and reflection. The aver- 
age age of the students at the college is about 
twenty-four. There are men who have already 
had some measure of responsibility,—men who 
are attached to their own class and want to 
share their educational advantages with their 
fellow workmen. . The measure of the 
success of Ruskin College may be gauged from 
the fact that not a single workingman student 
who has passed through the college has failed 
to return to his trade. It is this feature which 
has insured the ready support of workingmen 
throughout the country. 


The fees charged to the students have been 
reduced as far as possible, and are now £52 
($260) a year for each student, this sum in- 
cluding tuition, board, and lodging for forty- 
eight weeks. Last year there were fifty-four 
students, and this number cannot be increased 
conveniently until a new building has been 
erected. A building fund has been started. 

The external government of the college is 
much like that of any similar body, but its 
internal politics are of greater interest. A 
“House Committee,” in which the supreme 
control is vested, administers the details of 
the curriculum, and has general control over 
questions of internal administration also. 

Much of the latter is, however, delegated to 
what is known as the “House Meeting,” which 
is a primary assembly of all the students. Its 
chief duty is the control of the housework,— 
scrubbing floors, cleaning lamps, washing wp. 
etc.,—all of which is done by the students them- 
selves. Besides materially reducing the cost o! 
living at the college, these household duties 
make the students realize as they never did 
ee exactly what they expect their wives to 

oO. 

Only one important domestic duty has 
been taken out of the hands of the ams 
teurs,—namely, the cooking. 

As a rule, students attend for one yea 
only, which means forty-eight weeks of study, 
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the college being closed only for four weeks dents 


annually. 


First and foremost, the student is taught a 
sound political economy, supplemented and il- 
lustrated by a sketch of industrial history. He 
is also taught the history, principle, and work- 
ing of political institutions in Great Britain and 
the Colonies. Finally, the whole is brought 
into a proper preportion by a course in social 
science and social ethics. Grammar and logic 
form subordinate, though not less fundamen- 
tally important, subjects. 


For the assistance of those who cannot 
come into residence at the college there is a 
correspondence department. ‘The fee is 1 
shilling (24 cents) a month. Since this de- 
partment was founded, in 1900, more than 
7000 students from all parts of the world 
have taken advantage of the facilities it 
offers. 

Ruskin College has established the most 
friendly relations with the university. The 
executive controlling the college curriculum 
is composed of an almost equal number of 
university men and of trade-union leaders. 
The students meet the undergraduates on the 
football field and in the classroom, and al- 
though they cannot afford to join the Union 
Society, it has become a recognized custom to 
invite two of the members once a term to 
“speak on the paper.” 

Such intercourse is also stimulated by the 


social evenings, which are held every Saturday 
night, and are partly designed to throw the stu- 
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and undergraduates together. which 
makes an easy relationship possible. Coffee, 
singing, and conversation are followed by a short 
lecture on any subject from “St. Francis” to 
“ Nationality in the Nineteenth Century.” ~The 
lecture is followed by a short informal debate 
and more conversation. Sometimes, when the 
topic of the address has been more than usu- 
ally interesting, the gathering seems as if it 
would never break up. 


In the modern state each man must be 
trained specially for the duties of his particu- 
lar sphere in life, but there must be some con- 
necting link between the individuals; this 
common band is education in citizenship, 
and this is what Ruskin College tries to give. 

As was to be expected, the ideal of the col- 
lege has been the subject of misconstruction 
and satire. An undergraduate orator once 
described the college as ‘‘ an educational sau- 
sage machine for the turning out of labor agi- 
tators,” and Punch described an imaginary 
visit thus: 

“Well, you see,” explained a student, “we are 
on strike at present. The trades union of un- 
dergrads has called us out, and we are not go- 
ing in until the Dons give us our terms,—hbetter 
scholarships and shorter hours. We heard they 
were getting in some non-unionists to listen to 
them, and I was told off to picket in the lecture- 
room. That’s why I took you for a blackleg; 
see?” 

se | understand ; and are you often on strike?” 

“Generally, in term time.” 

“But doesn’t that interfere with your work 
rather?” 

“Oh no, we are learning to be labor leaders.” 


A CARTOONIST’S VIEW OF 


"T HERE are many cartoonists who are in- 

different word-painters; and, on the 
other hand, there are numbers of writers 
whose descriptions of scenes and events are 
realistic to a degree, but whose efforts as 
artists in “ black-and-white,” if submitted to 


“criticism, would have to be treated with ex- 


treme leniency. When the ability to delin- 
eate with pen as well as with pencil is com- 
bined in the same person the result is usually 
delightful, and the “ general reader” has 
something to be thankful for. Mr. John T. 
McCutcheon is one of those who are equally 
gifted with pen and pencil, and one of his 
most humorous contributions to cartoon 
literature appears in the current number of 
Appleton’s Magazine. The political orator, 
he says, is about to clear for action. He is 
Preparing to ‘“‘view with alarm” and to 
“point with pride.” The electors will be 


THE CAMPAIGN ORATOR. 


called “ Friends and fellow-citizens ” by men 
they never heard of before and never want 
to hear again. 


Politicians who have been actively engaged in 
playing poker for four years will suddenly begin 
an energetic and wordy warfare against the per- 
ils that threaten the nation. Congressmen who 
have slept through two sessions of Congress 
will have fifty-seven good reasons why you 
should vote for them again. 


The ordinary professional stump-speaker 
so cleverly compounds his address of patriot- 
ism, persiflage, and promise that, when 
boiled down, it leaves nothing but a ringing 
in the ears. Out of the volume of sound 


there is only the hazy recollection that “ this 
is the greatest nation of the world, that the 
grand old Flag is the best that ever hit the 
breeze, and that if the candidate is elected 
“all will be well.’ ” 
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“* WE’VE GOT TO STAND UP 
FOR OUR RIGHTS!’” 


An expert political speaker is a wonder. He 
can make a two-hour speech and never say a 
thing that he has to take back. He can wave Old 
Glory until the atmosphere is curdled with en- 
thusiasm. He can hypnotize an audience into 
thinking that he has made a marvelous speech, 
and yet no one will remember a word that he 
has said. He can weave a word-picture that will 
make you think of the singing of birds and the 
tinkling of falling water; but blamed if you can 
tell what it’s all about beyond the fact that you 
must rush headlong and vote for the Hon. James 
J. Jiggitt for State Senator. 


A similar criticism may be made of the 
speakers at the political conventions. “ The 
Flag,” “Abraham Lincoln,” ‘“‘ Theodore 
Roosevelt,” ‘the predatory party,” “ the 
grand old party,”—are all trotted out, with 
suitable pauses for applause, yet hardly half 
a dozen passages from the speeches can be 
remembered. 

The campaign orator shines especially in 
the astuteness he displays in dealing with 
dificult questions. "Take, for instance, the 
trusts. 


He will say that those corporations that obey 
the laws shall be protected, but the illegal cor- 
porations must be punished without mercy. The 
courts must be sustained and good judges must 
be elected. The labor unions are great institu- 
tions and do untold good for the workingman, 
but care must be employed in the selection of 


‘““* NOW, FOR EXAMPLE, TAKE THE 
DUTY ON PRESERVED FIGS!’” 


“6 ARE WE A NATION OF 


SLAVES? Nno!’” 
honest and faithful leaders. Nobody could find 
fault with a single thing he says. 


In the same connection, one of the clever- 
est hits in Mr. McCutcheon’s paper is his 
description of the campaign orator who is 
“tackled” on the liquor question. If asked 
to give his views candidly and concisely, he 
will take a deliberate drink of water and 
speak confidentially as follows: 


My friends, I have been asked to state my posi- 
tion on the liquor question. There are many of 
my hearers who have definite views on this sub- 
ject, and I wish to proclaim fearlessly my atti- 
tude on this great national question. This is a 
nation composed of many peoples. The sunny 
slopes of Italy have given to us of their best; 
the vineclad hills of the German fatherland have 
sent to our hospitable shores the sturdy artisan 
and thrifty husbandman. Our cities and farms 
are peopled by the bone and sinew of Europe’s 
best. This is a country of equal opportunity and 
equal privilege. It should be governed with a 
due regard for the rights of all classes. If one 
law will not be generally applicable, then let us 
have two laws. Our policy should be a generous 
one, and we should strive to recognize the hon- 
est aspirations and traditions of all classes so 
long as such recognition does not work to the 
detriment of the national welfare or the negation 
of our established laws. We must uphold the 
laws and stand by the Flag! Every man must 
be given his rights! Every man is free and 
equal, and I shall promise to use my every effort 
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toward seeing that the humblest has an equal 
share in the prosperity of this bounteous nation. 
That, briefly, is my platform, gentlemen: equal 
opportunity, equal privilege, and the grand old 
Flag for all. 

As Mr. McCutcheon says, the audience 
cheers loudly, because the speech sounds all 
right; yet if some one asks them the next 
day how the speaker stands on the liquor 
question they will be at a loss how to answer. 

The campaign orator is an expert in the 


THE PROBLEM OF 


W RITING in La Revue (Paris), the 
Abbé Th. Moreux, director of the 
Bourges Observatory, remarks that for a 
long time it was believed that the earth was 
perfectly round. Exact measurements demon- 
strated that it was necessary to change its 
shape, and that the earth was really what is 
known to scientists as an ellipsoid of revolu- 
tion, a sphere flattened at the poles. This is 
what we were all taught at school. But sci- 
ence proceeds by successive approximations. 
Now all is changed, and the theorists tell us 
that our flattened sphere, in the process of 
cooling, had a tendency to approach the form 
of a tetrahedron, more or less regular, a sort 
of four-faced pyramid. 
If we glance at a terrestrial globe we shall 
be struck with the peculiar distribution of 
land and water on the surface of our planet. 


In the Northern Hemisphere a girdle of land 
nearly continuous surrounds our globe, even 
with the polar circle; and continents occupy the 
major portion of the surface comprised between 
the polar circle and the Tropic of Cancer. From 
this great continental mass are projected in the 
Southern Hemisphere three vast protuberances: 
South America, Africa, and the lands of 
Oceanica. 


‘On the other hand, one is impressed by 
the grandeur of the void which fills the 
Antarctic, or austral, zone. 


An ocean girdle, analogous to the continental 
girdle of the Northern Hemisphere, surrounds 
the South Pole. The south polar land barely 
extends beyond the Antarctic Circle, and much 
of it is well within the circle. 


The Abbé points out, in continuance of 
the analogy with the other half of the globe, 
that all the continents have the form of a 
triangle, with the apex toward the south, 
while the seas have the same shape, but with 
the point toward the north. Moreover, this 
triangular disposition is not peculiar to such 


accessories of gesture and declamation. Who 
but he can invest with tremendous import 
the simplest sentences, as, ‘‘ Now, for ex- 
ample, take the duty on preserved figs!” 
With what simulated indignation does he 
ask, “‘ Are we a nation of slaves?” And 
how defiantly does he assert, “ We’ve got 
to stand up for our rights.” He knows thor- 
oughly every trick of the stump-speaker’s 
trade. 


THE SOUTH POLE. 


great geographical unities as South America, 
Africa, and Australia, with the island of 
Tasmania as an extension, but is found in 
less important examples like Greenland, 
Hindustan, Indo-China, etc. 

Geographers have long been impressed by 
one thing: The antipodal disposition of the 
oceans and the continents. Nineteen times 
in twenty the antipodes of the land fall in 
the ocean. 


One may not attribute this to a greater pre- 
ponderance of water, for the actual proportion 
of the two elements is only as two and a half to 
one. Rather must we see here a characteristic 
property of the solid part of the globe. . . . 
Europe, Asia, and Africa correspond to the vast 
Pacific Ocean, North America to the Indian 
Ocean, and Australia to the Atlantic. Now this 
antipodal property of the continents and the seas 
is essentially that of bodies of pyramidal form; 
and one is thus led to admit that the earth in 
solidifying has tended to take the form of a 
roughly regular tetrahedron. The continents are 
situated at the apices of the tetrahedron; the 
seas are its faces. 


After describing the three known apices 
and three faces, the Abbé observes that to 
prove the truth of the theory it is necessary 
to discover the fourth apex and the fourth © 
face. When Lowthian Green gave his in- 
genious theory to the scientific world, polar 
explorations had not afforded it any corrobo- 
ration, and it was widely ridiculed, but since 
then geographical knowledge has been ex- 
tended, the hypothesis has been maintained, 
and now most geologists accept it. 

Geographers have long been divided into 
two camps, one holding that the north pole 
was occupied by a very deep sea; the other, 
that an ocean of comparatively little depth 
would be found there, dotted with islands or 
containing land more or less extensive. This 
question will doubtless be soon decided. 

Continuing, the Abbé asserts that it is rea- 
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sonable to assume that the land of the Ant- 
arctic Circle forms a vast continent,—the 
continent necessary to the maintenance of the 
tetrahedral theory. ‘This continent is itselt 
surrounded by a continuous iceberg of salt 
ice having a vertical face toward the sea, 
fifty or sixty meters in height. This explains 
the difficulties attending Antarctic explora- 
tion. By a singular contrast, too, this re- 
gion contains the greatest glaciers in the 
world and is at the same time the theater of 


intense volcanic phenomena. A girdle of 
fire appears to envelop the Antarctic con- 
tinent, still further confirming the tetrahe- 
dral theory of the earth’s shape, volcanoes 
always appearing on the principal lines of 
fracture on the globe. In brief, all discov- 
eries hitherto point to the existence of an 
Antarctic continent, and it is to be hoped 
that new expeditions will ere long supply 
the much-desired confirmation of the the- 
ory. 





NEW ZEALAND’S 


HE recent visit of the United States fleet 

to New Zealand, and the cordial wel- 

come which it received, lend an added inter- 

est to the account, given in The Weekly 

Press, of the commencement of the boring of 

the Arthur’s Pass tunnel, which, when com- 

pleted, will rank fifth among engineering 
feats of that nature. 

Of the New Zealand group the two large 
islands are North Island and South Island, 
the latter being sometimes called Middle Is- 
land, and the small and unimportant Stewart 
Island being called also South Island. South 
(or Middle) Island has an area of about 58,- 
500 square miles, its length being about 500 
miles, and its greatest breadth about 200 
miles. The Alpine mountain range descends 
along the western coast, and it is through 
this that the tunnel is to be driven. The tun- 
nel will form the connecting link between 
the east and west coasts, and is part of a rail- 
way system which may be said to have been 
first projected fifty years ago. 

About 1860, five years prior to the discov- 
eries of gold, which drew an enterprising 
population to the west coast, the colonists of 
Nelson discussed the desirability of penetrat- 
ing the country by means of a railway. In 
1873 an act was passed by which the Mid- 
land line,—Nelson, West Coast, Canterbury, 
—became, as it were, part of the great pub- 
lic works policy which had been inaugurated 
three years earlier by Sir Julius Vogel. After 
many vicissitudes,—the line having been suc- 
cessively recognized and discarded by the co- 
lonial Legislature——the road was finally 
taken over by the government, which decided 
to adopt the Waimakariri- Teremakau route, 
and this brought up the question of crossing 
the Southern Alps. 


Surveys were made and completed in 1884, and 
a scheme entailing a summit tunnel with ap- 


ALPINE TUNNEL. 


proaches on one-in-fifty grades was adopted, to 
the extent that the Midland Company, when 
formed, was bound to those conditions. ‘The 
adoption of the grade mentioned necessitated the 
line being constructed high up on the sides of 
the mountains. Fears for the stability 
of the line in such a position from shingle slides 
and avalanches induced the company to consider 
other schemes. 

The collapse of the company caused the 
suspension of operations for some time. Sub- 
sequently, with the view of avoiding the con- 
struction of any part of the line on the dan- 
gerous hillsides, it was decided to pierce the 
Alps, and the present tunnel was the out- 
come. It is slightly longer than that recom- 
mended by the Dominion’s engineers, and 
was suggested by Mr. Virgil C. Bogne, an 
American engineer. The length of the actual 
tunnel will be five and one-quarter miles, or 
with the approaches, about eight miles in all, 
to cost approximately $3,000,000. 

The Arthur’s Pass tunnel will, as stated 
above, be the fifth longest in the world, those 
that exceed it being the Simplon (twelve and 
one-half miles), St. Gothard (nine and three- 
quarter miles), Mont Cenis (seven and one- 
half miles), Arlberg (six and one-quarter 
miles). The locality in which the tunnel is 
to be built is a national scenic reserve; and 
the contractors are required to carry out the 
work in such a way as to cause no damage to 
the forest scenery, nor to disfigure the land- 
scape. ‘The tunnel, which will be straight 
throughout, is to be fifteen and one-half feet 
high and fourteen feet wide at the rail level. 

The ceremonies connected with the firing 
of the first blast in the rock furnished a no- 
table illustration of the fact that 

“The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 

Gang aft a-gley.” 

The Weekly Press says: 


- To fittingly celebrate an event fraught with sc 
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many potentialities for both districts the public 
bodies in Canterbury and on the west coast had 
united and had drawn up a programme for a 
ceremony that would have done justice to such a 
memorable occasion. Fate, in the form of a 
heavy downpour of rain, intervened and, by flood- 
ing the Waimakariri, prevented the Canterbury 
contingent from effecting a junction with the 
representatives of the west coast. 


The best was made of matters. At the 
Otira end of the projected tunnel the Pre- 
mier, Sir Joseph Ward, fired the first blast 
and addressed ‘‘ the gum-booted, oilskin-clad, 
and umbrella-protected crowd that had 
splashed its way” to the tunnel’s mouth, 
“over the rockiest and roughest thorough- 
fare that was ever dignified by the name of 
road.” Meanwhile the Canterbury contin- 
gent, finding that the Waimakariri and 
Bealey rivers were impassable, decided to hold 
a celebration where they were and chartered 
a room for the purpose. One of the speak- 


ers, Mr. H. Quane, reminded his hearers 
that as 62,000 tons of coal and 28,000,000 
superficial feet of timber had been exported 
last year from Greymouth (on the west 
coast) to Lyttelton (on the east coast), the 
saving in cost in favor of the railway as com- 
pared with the sea route would be about 
£32,000 ($160,000). Another speaker, Mr. 
A. G. Howland, representative of the Indus- 
trial Association and vice-president of the 
original railway league, drew attention to the 
fact that at Point Elizabeth there was one 
of the best harbors in the country. The 
largest ships in the world could there find 
good anchorage and could coal at a cost of 8 
shillings a ton on board. By making Point 
Elizabeth the port of call and departure, the 
West Coast Railway would be made a direct 
line to Australia, England, and the rest of the 
world, and a saving of two days’ time would 
be effected. 


THE MOSLEM WOMAN IN NORTHERN AFRICA. 


66 AN is superior to woman 


because Allah has given him pre- 
eminence over her.” ‘Thus reads the Koran, 
and as this principle thoroughly coincides 
with the Mussulman’s own idea, he adheres 
to it closely, and never for a moment allows 
the women of his household to forget it. Did 
he follow as faithfully aJl Koranic law with 
reference to women their lot would not be 
so hopeless as it is now. But, unfortunately, 
whenever a precept confronts him that can 
be turned to his advantage he does not hesi- 
tate to change it; so that in many instances 
the law as laid down in the Koran differs 
widely from that established by custom or 
common usage. In an interesting article in 
La Revue, M. Ferdinand Duchéne discusses 
the influence of Mohammedanism upon the 
social status and domestic life of woman. He 
vividly describes the misfortunes and hard- 
ships of the sex arising from the lax or selfish 
misinterpretation of the creed to suit mas- 
culine purposes. 

From the time a daughter enters his house- 
hold, much aggrieved, and under no pains to 
hide his disappointment, the Mussulman pays 
no attention to her, says M. Duchéne, but 
leaves her to the mercies of her brothers. 

They, true sons of their father, convince 
her of their superiority, with many cuffs. 
When she reaches the age of eight or ten 
years her father wakes up to the fact that she 


is strong and well favored, and immediately 
calculates what dowry she can bring. Here 
is an example of the perversion of the law. 
The Koran says: ‘‘ Give the dowry to the 
women themselves” as an offering ot wel- 
come, of joy. Custom, masculine custom, 
says: “‘ Give the dowry to their fathers,” thus 
making the transaction a purely business one. 
The child is practically sold for the highest 
price, and can be forced to marry by “ djebr,” 
or “ matrimonial constraint.” 


Yet she can also be consulted. Witness the 
cunning of the Mussulman. The young girl, con- 
sulted, is not allowed to reply. She either smiles 
or weeps. If she smiles, it is because she is 
happy in thinking of her coming position, and 
consequently consents to her marriage; if she 
weeps, it is because, while she still consents to 
the marriage, she is saddened at the thought of 
leaving her paternal home. If by some 
chance she dares refuse, then the djebr is ap- 
plied in all its force, cudgel included. 


In the case of a widow or divorced woman, 
although it is necessary to have her consent, 
custom has overruled the law, and a woman 


of perhaps thirty-five can be sold by her 


father, brothers, or even her children. 
Polygamy is extensively practiced among 
the Mohammedans, for does not the Koran 
say: “ You cannot experience an equal love 
for all your wives, but you must not be par- 
tial. . . . Divide your time equally 
“ take 


among them.” His wives must needs 
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care of his household, bear him children,”’ and 
for the rest must remain in cloister, or, if seen 
in public, they must be closely veiled. 


Mohammedans believe they have power of life 
and death over their wives. Many and horrible 
are the crimes committed by them at the slight- 
est provocation. One man, when arraigned be- 
fore the tribunal for the murder of his wife, ex- 
claimed: “ Once let it be known that an Arab 
has not the right to kill his wife, and the natives 
will not want to marry!” This barbarism is 
contrary to the teachings of the Koran, which 
advocates kind treatment. Let a husband wish 
to rid himself of his wife by divorce, all the rea- 
son he has to give is: “Such is my wish.” 
Whereas the woman must furnish proofs and 
witnesses in order to have any attention paid 
to her plea. It is almost impossible to find these, 
as no one whose word would have weight could 
be induced to testify fora woman. The Moorish 
woman has not even the right to seek a divorce 
for any reason whatever. f her hus- 
band renders her life unbearable she can take 
refuge with her father. This is called “ putting 
herself in insurrection.’ Then her husband is 
obliged to divorce her ; but, vindictive and astute, 
he “ puts a price upon her head.” Before marry- 
ing again she must pay him a prohibitive sum. 
This forces her into celibacy, which is a humilia- 
tion in Islam. 


A Moorish widow is part of the property 
left by her husband to his heirs. If they do 
not wish her she is thrust out of doors and 
left to wander from house to house, until at 
last she is driven to work in the fields. When, 
at the end, she lies down to die, she has no 
hope of eternity to cheer her last hours, for 
women have n: souls, according to “ custom.” 
There would &: nothing for women to do in 
heaven, for aie not the beautiful houris 
waiting to receive and serve the elect? 
“Such is the condition of the Moslem 
woman, this being, placed in the second rank 
by the will of Allah, and reduced to slavery 
by the will of man.” 

And how shall we better these conditions? 
concludes M. Duchéne. Assuredly, to intro- 
duce Christianity would be too sudden and 
radical a change in the present state of affairs. 
Then, since the Koran is just, and kinder 
than “ custom,” why not force the people to 
adhere strictly to its teachings? ‘Then,.step 
by step, introduce ameliorating influences un- 
til a more satisfactory state of civilization is 
reached. 


WOMAN AND THE PERSIAN REVOLUTION. 


ECENT events in Persia render particu- 
larly interesting an article on the above 
topic by Marylie Markovitch in La Revue 
(Paris). Although written some months 
ago, as an editorial note informs us, the facts 
it presents remain unassailed. ‘They demon- 
strate that Persian liberalism was not fac- 
titious. Free thought and democratic aspi- 
rations have taken root too deeply ever to 
admit of the retrogression of Persia toward 
the old tyrannical absolutism. 

This writer, by way of introduction, gives 
some interesting details concerning the life of 
the Persian woman. ‘The traveler proceed- 
ing to Persia by the Mediterranean route 
gains a strange and significant experience: he 
finds that the nearer he approaches his desti- 
nation the more obscured do the features of 
womankind become. In Constantinople one 
may see Turkish belles coming and going, on 
foot, in boat, or en voiture, escorted or alone, 
and veiled just sufficiently to enhance their 
disclosed beauties. But when one sets foot 
in Persia one enters the most jealously 
guarded sanctuary of Islam. 

Here all is grave of aspect, secret, premedi- 


tated. High walls of dried mud or of brick 
prolong indefinitely their monotonous line. Be- 


hind them, low enough to be invisible from with- 
out, are concealed the houses,—these also doubly 
veiled by their walls and their gardens. And in 
the recesses of the mysterious “ hendérouns ”’ 
are born, live, and die those whom the Arabic 
language designates “‘the hidden ones,” and of 
whom, from the age of puberty to the tomb, no 
man, other than their master, has ever beheld 
their mortal beauty. 


As showing how rigid is this seclusion of 
women in the land of the “ King of Kings,” 
Mme. Markovitch cites an observation once 
made to her by a high functionary in the serv- 
ice of the Shah, but of European origin: 
“Madame,” said he, “if, on returning to 
Europe, you should hear any man,—no mat- 
ter what his nationality, his rank, or his 
length of sojourn in this country,—assert that 
he has met, socially and unveiled, a Persian 
woman, you may tell him that he lies.” This 
functionary was himself the dearest friend of 
a Persian minister who was the husband of a 
single wife. Nearly every day he repaired to 
the house of his friend to converse with him, 
while his wife was received in the hendér- 
ouns, or women’s apartments, where she 
passed many an hour with the wife of the 
minister and her young children. After seven 
years of such close friendship, when the Eu- 
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ropean quitted Teheran, he did not know his 
friend's wife. He had heard her voice; he 
had seen her silhouette draped in the eternal 
veil; but he had found it impossible to know 
her in public. 

The Persian hendéroun must not be 
likened to the Turkish harem. It is true that 
both represent the part of the house occupied 
by the wife and her servants, but the idea of 
a plurality of wives, which attaches to the 
harem, has no place in the Persian hendéroun. 
A Persian never introduces more than one 
legitimate wife in his hendéroun; and in 
cases where polygamy is practiced it is neces- 
sary to have as many hendérouns as wives. 
According to Mme. Markovitch, however, 
polygamy, even among the rich, has died out; 
and, the wife being both intelligent and good, 
it is easy for her to maintain over her husband 
a sovereignty at once unique and incontest- 
able. 

By a just return, the woman, exalted in 
her own eyes by the esteem of the man, has 
sought to comprehend her master better and 
to become more nearly his friend; to second 
him with all her heart and with all the force 
of her persuasion. 

In the present movement among the 
women of Persian Islam, education has but 
a small part. Though intelligent, Persian 
women are with few exceptions ignorant. 
Reading, writing, with a little arithmetic, 
and the recitation of the prayers,—these con- 
stitute the basis of her instruction. From 
the moment that the young Persienne is old 
enough to join the ranks of the “ cachées,” 
she usually finds no other employment than 
that of assisting her mother in the care of the 
younger children. Considered as a merely 
frivolous being, the Persian woman, even 
when married, was for a long time kept aloof 
from affairs of the day. How is it, then, that 
she is suddenly found capable of understand- 
ing a liberal movement, and applauding and 
seconding it? It is because the desire to min- 
gle in the national life has for several years 
past taken possession of her. More frequent 
contact with the West, the return of young 
men from European universities, more nu- 
merous and better organized schools,—all 
these things have excited her interest and 
aroused her curiosity. Feeling their own ig- 
norance, many women have asked for their 
daughters the right to attend the course of 
the American school, or of that founded by 
Richard Khan and known as the French 
school. The majority of the Persian men 
have acceded to the request of their wives, 





provided their daughters consent to retain 
the veil. 

Mme. Markovitch cites the remarkable 
case of one who discarded the veil. 


Having lost her father, she dwelt with her 
mother, as a European woman, earning her own 
livelihood, and she worthily represents the most 
touching personification of femininism in Per- 
sia. Born at Teheran about 1886, educated at 
the American school, Agha Koutchoulou (“the 
little Monsieur”) spoke English, and played the 
piano and violin. Pretty, of that blond beauty so 
rare in Persia, she walked abroad unveiled, pro- 
testing by her attitude and example against 
Oriental prejudice. Invited to social reunions,— 
even where there were no other women present, 
—she took her place as a European, and neither 
word nor gesture ever caused her the slightest 
annoyance. She died of an affection of the chest, 
but some suppose this was aggravated by her 
brooding over the social inferiority accorded to 
her sex. The large and respectful crowd which 
followed her remains to the grave testified to 
the public sympathy for the new ideas of which 
the young girl had been the exponent. 


The influence of Agha Koutchoulou on the 
women of Teheran seems to have been re- 
markable. It appeared that their lips as well 


as their souls had long been familiar with the ~ 


words “‘ liberty, equality, fraternity,” and all 
the generous ideas that they convey. 


They became interested in reform; they spoke 
about it among themselves; they kept them- 
selves au courant through their fathers, their 
brothers, or their husbands; they read the news- 
papers; some even sent articles which were ac- 
cepted and printed; they encouraged the men 
by every possible means. 


When, at the outbreak of the revolution, 
the Parliament proposed the establishment of 
a national bank as being indispensable to the 
security of Persia, the women offered all their 
jewels in order to take part in the provision 
of a national treasury ; and on the occasion of 
the Turco-Persian frontier incident they de- 
clared that they would mount horse if the 
integrity of Persian territory were threat- 
ened. 

The forward movement is not confined to 
the women of the capital. Those of the prov- 
inces are equally eager for civil and political 
liberty. One thing seems certain: although 
the veil in their eyes has not the symbol- 
ism of slavery which it bears in ours, never- 
theless it already appears to weigh somewhat 
heavily. 


It is a touching picture this—of a veiled 
woman demanding admission to a new life from 
which she would perhaps draw back did she but 
know what new duties it would add to her old 
ones. 
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LEADING FINANCIAL ARTICLES. 


A FRENCH CHOICE OF AMERICAN STOCKS. 


OME investors benefited by last month’s 
discussion of the English investor’s pru- 
dence in distributing his money through dif- 
ferent localities. “This month some period- 
ical literature is at hand suggestive of other 
“things they do better abroad” when it 
comes to taking care of money. 

Americans who start out to invest often 
slide into more or less of a speculation. They 
forget their original object,—to obtain the 
greatest income consistent with safety,—in 
the fascination of somebody’s opinion that 
such and such a stock is likely to “ appreciate 
in value.” They forsake probabilities for 
possibilities. 

A large section of the French nation do 
not make this mistake. They are straight 
investors for income, and very successful 
ones, as history bears witness. Their method 
of reasoning is reflected in the attitude of 
L’Economiste Frangais, the financial weekly 
whose editor, Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, is con- 
sidered the most eminent political economist 
in France to-day. 

This journal has been calling particular 
attention for five or six months, in its regu- 
lar weekly department on American ,rail- 
roads, to a certain class of stocks. In a re- 
cent number it points out that the preferred 
stocks of the Atchison, Union Pacific, and 
Baltimore & Ohio railroads are much more 
remunerative than the bonds of the same 
companies, although approaching them in 
safety. It concludes: ‘It seems to us that 
these three issues, especially the first, ought 
to attract many purchasers.” 

Now all these stocks are “ limited.” The 
holder of a share of Atchison preferred re- 
ceives dividend checks from the company at 
the rate of $5.00 per year, and no more. 
With the other two the rate is $4.00. These 
rates may not be increased, no matter how 
prosperous the companies become. At 93, 
the Atchison yields the purchaser more than 
5 per cent. ; the other two, at about 83, some- 
thing under 5 per cent. 

Here is certainly a lack of speculative 
value. Atchison has never sold more than 
15 points higher than its present price, Balti- 
more & Ohio 17 points, and Union Pacific 


18 points,—that is to say, in prosperous times 
when investments in general were paying 4 
per cent. or less, these stocks followed the 
general trend. 


WHAT ATTRACTS THE FRENCH. 


The attraction to the French mind is prob- 
ably found in the feature of stability of in- 
come. The Atchison showed a balance for 
dividends in 1907 of nearly $21,000,000, of 
which only about $5,700,000 was required 
for dividends on all the preferred stock. Sim- 
ilarly the Baltimore & Ohio, with nearly 
$17,500,000, needed only $2,400,000 for pre- 
ferred dividends. And the Union Pacific’s 
balance of over $36,000,000 was more than 
nine times enough to pay its preferred divi- 
dend of less than $4,000,000. Finally, these 
railroads had enough left over to pay large 
dividends on hundreds of millions of common 
stock, besides many millions for permanent 
improvements. 

To the foreigner out for income, such big 
balances are highly impressive. He is will- 
ing to let others speculate, via the common 
stock, on how much will remain next year 
after the preferred dividend is paid. For 
himself, he prefers the greater certainty. 

Thus large amounts of American railroad 
preferred stocks are held abroad. ‘Thousands 
of English investors are said to hold odd lots 
of Canadian Pacific preferred, which is lim- 
ited to 4 per cert. 

The remarks of L’Economiste might have 
been continued in some measure to apply to 
other issues,—Reading 2d preferred, St. Paul 
preferred, Norfolk & Western preferred, and 
Southern Pacific preferred. 


GOOD INVESTMENT QUALITIES. 


Such stocks pay the owner from 41% to 6 
per cent. Their low denomination ($100) 
gives the average investor a chance to dis- 
tribute his money over several sections of the 
country on the plan of the professional in- 
vestors,—insurance companies, trust compa- 
nies, savings banks, and the like. 

Although not “active” in a speculative 
sense, all are quoted every business day on 


the New York Stock Exchange. Thus the 
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investor holding a share apiece in six of these 
issues and suddenly needing $75 or $100 in 
cash, can tell, simply by looking at the paper, 
which stock can be sold to best advantage 
that day. 

High yield; a good grade of safety; small 
“ pieces” ($100 par, selling at $80 or more) 
allowing the wide distribution of even a few 


hundred dollars; and ready convertibility 
into cash with small fluctuations in price; 
such are the features of the stocks which 
L’Economiste believes attractive to seekers 
for income. 

Such quiet, sober habits of the foreign 
mind furnish the most admirable lesson to 
American investors. 


INDUSTRIAL BONDS,—THE CONSENSUS OF OPINION. 


(C)FTENER and oftener of late years, with 

the rising wave of new industrial in- 
corporation and capitalization, questions like 
this have been coming up before bankers and 
financial advisers: 

“My friend, a director of the company 
that manufactures such-and-such, recom- 
mends their new bond issue to me as a splen- 
did investment. He says the company is 
earning more than twice the interest on these 
bonds. ‘They pay 6 per cent. Mightn’t 
these make a good investment for me?” 

“They might,” is the answer of experi- 
ence. ‘If you trust your friend’s judgment 
as fully as you do his honesty, you might put 
part of your money into these bonds for high 
yield with the accompanying risk. If the 
bonds are recommended by bankers in whom 
you have equal faith, and who have for many 
years been specialists in ‘ industrials,’ then 
you have something sound to go on. ‘Tell 
them whether you are dependent upon your 
income from investment.” 

Many investors, especially business men, 
dispute this attitude. It is only natural that 
aman who has made his living out of a cer- 
tain industry should lean toward buying the 
bonds of some other enterprise of the same 
kind. He can understand what the bond cir- 
cular is driving at. He knows the trade, its 
technical terms and its possibilities. He 
knows nothing about the railroad or street 
railway business. He stands up for the “ in- 
dustrial ” bond. 

Now when the industrial is a sound in- 
vestment, it is as the result of just such inti- 
mate personal knowledge on the buyer’s part. 
“Its purchase requires care and investigation 
beyond that of almost any other bond,” writes 
Lyman Spitzer, a banker of special experi- 
ence, 


NOT FOR WOMEN. 


Turning to an article by David Graham 
Evans in Success, the reader is told that “ this 


class of bonds should not be considered by 
women, or for trust funds and business sur- 
plus.” Mr. Evans supports his opinion by 
considerations which will be reviewed farther 
on in these columns. 

A line of argument which he did not take 
up makes his case appear even stronger,— 
namely, that the laws of the most careful 
states practically forbid public and private 
trustees to put the money they control into 
industrial bonds; but that railroad bonds are 
largely admitted, and in some cases, those of 
street railways, etc.; and that the discrimina- 
tion is a scientific one, apart from personal 
and local prejudices. 

One finds that sixteen of the States in the 
Union have passed laws of real significance, 
regulating the investment of “ other people’s 
money ”’ held in trust by savings banks, trust 
companies, individual trustees, etc. Some 
other States have laws, but they are so indefi- 
nite or so partial as to be of little help to the 
investor. The remaining States leave it to 
the individual judgment of the trustees and 
bank officers. 

No less than ten of the sixteen most care- 
ful States admit railroad bonds; five, those of 
street railways; whereas industrial bonds are 
allowed in only three. : 

Moreover, in each of these three States 
the admission of certain industrial bonds 
seems due to such special reasons as the fos- 
tering of home industries,—not to the desire 
to round out a scientific investment plan. 


LEGALIZED FOR LOCAL REASONS. 


Thus Michigan confines itself to bonds of 
steamship companies in the Great Lakes un- 
der certain conditions; Maine, to bonds of 
companies actually incorporated in the State, 
and actually conducting their business in the 
State, and “earning and paying a regular 
dividend of not less than 5 per cent. a year ”; 
New Hampshire, likewise, to bonds of com- 
panies incorporated in the State, located and 
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doing business therein, with net indebtedness 
not exceeding actual paid-up capital stock; 
and the bonds must be first mortgage. 

In pointed contrast, seven of the ten States 
admitting railroad bonds allow those of any 
company, in any State, which pass certain 
fixed and excellent tests, showing the ex- 
act amcunt of security behind the bond and 
the degree of prosperity enjoyed by the com- 
pany. 

The eighth State,—Massachusetts,—also 
sets up strict standards for railroad bonds in 
general; but it limits the application of these 
tests to railroads in New England, together 
with nine “old-line”’ companies given by 
name (Pennsylvania, N. Y. Central, Bur- 
lington, etc.). 

Of the other two, Maine favors bonds of 
“completed railroads” in certain States— 
New England and Middle; and Missouri, in 
like fashion, confines itself to the railroads of 
fourteen States in the Middle West. 

The strongest argument of all would be 
that the eight States which have laid down 
the most scientific tests for railroad bonds, 
are those which, as a group, have gone far- 
thest in the regulation of trust funds in gen- 
eral in the country. They are Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, and 
Wisconsin. 


AN INTRINSIC DIFFERENCE. 


The thinking reader surmises that the most 
careful Legislatures of widely scattered States 
would not uniformly discriminate in favor of 
railroad bonds, and against industrial bonds, 
unless the difference between the two was in- 
trinsic. 

It is, and it lies in the one word franchise. 
Of course, the kind of bad management 
which wrecks a manufacturing or steamship 
or mercantile company may also wreck a rail- 
road or street railway company. But in the 
latter case the holder of a bond, especially a 
mortgage bond, has a security which in the 
former case he lacks,—namely, his interest in 
the franchises, rights of way, terminals, etc. 

The road must be run; even if a new com- 
pany has to be formed to operate it, it must 
buy the franchise rights, and the bondholders 
with the closest lien on these rights get most 
of the purchase money. 

But who can tell what a tariff change 
made by Mr. Bryan (if elected) might do 
to the earnings of steel or leather or woolen 
or tobacco companies—or how the fortunes 
of various automobile and motor-truck com- 
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panies may shift as the result of new inven- 
tions? And everybody knows how a mere 
whim of fashion cut down the output ot 
American bicycles from $22,000,000 worth 
in 1900 to $3,500,000 worth in 1905. This 
was hard on the owners of bicycle bonds. 
The company with the franchise comes out 
ahead. Suppose the branch line of a railroad 
carries the products of 100 factories. Sup- 
pose ten of the factories shut down. The 
railroad’s branch earnings may fall off one- 
tenth, not enough to cause the slightest alarm 
to the holders of the proper kind of bonds of 
that road. But how about the holders of 
bonds issued by the ten factory companies? 


CAUTIOUS CONCLUSIONS. 


Coming back, after this review of State 
laws, to Mr. Evans’ conclusions, one finds 
them similarly cautious. He writes that 
“sixty per cent. of the industrial bonds dealt 
in on the New York Stock Exchange are 
bonds of large corporations, commonly known 
as trusts. “There are few of these that can 
really be regarded as first-class investments, 
where principal and interest have more than 
a fair chance of reaching the holder on prom- 
ised dates.” He gives a choice from “ some 
forty odd issues now listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange.” 

It gives one a very small field to. select from 
if he is really concerned in selecting those hold- 
ing out the best qualifications for investments of 
this class. 

American Tobacco Company forty-year 6's. 

American Tobacco Company twenty-year 5's. 

Central Leather Company twenty-year 5's. 

International Paper Company Ist Consoli- 
dated 6’s. 

International Steam Pump Debenture ten- 
year 6's. 

Lackawanna Steel Company 5's. 

U. S. Realty and Improvement 5’s. 

U. S. Steel Corporation ten to sixty-year Sink- 
ing Fund 5's. 

General Electric Convertible Debenture 5's. 

The 1908 reports of some of these com- 
panies naturally complained of current busi- 
ness troubles. ‘“‘ Yet none of these reports 
are really of a disturbing nature, especially to 
bondholders.” 

“Listed” bonds like these fluctuate in 
price suddenly and widely, owing to the 
many uncertain factors in each case. “There- 
fore “ the habitual industrial bond buyer can 
be properly put in the class of investors who 
demand excitement along with their purchase. 
Men of this temperament and with such de- 
mands will always be with us—so will in- 
dustrial bonds.” 
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LEADING FINANCIAL ARTICLES, 379 
WHAT STOCKS AND BONDS ARE WORTH. 


+ "THERE is an old Wall Street query, 

‘What is a stock worth?’ The 
definition is, ‘It’s worth what you can get 
for @.” 

Thus Alfred §$. Harris begins an article 
in the Ticker Magazine on “ The Value of 
a Market.” 

‘The maxim is more than a truism; it sug- 
gests a precaution that too many investors 
neglect, namely, to get a clear idea of the 
“market” for the stock or bond or note 
which is being bought. How many people 
are accustomed to purchase securities of this 
issue? How frequently? These things the 
investor ought to be shown. 

Before commenting further upon Mr. 
Harris’ article, it seems best to look at some 
actual workings of what financial people call 
the ‘‘ market,’—meaning not a particular 
exchange or stock market, but the conditions 
of the trade for each given security. 


»” 66 


A ‘BROAD, ACTIVE ” KIARKET. 


For instance: The Louisville & Nashville 
unified 4 per cent. bonds are legal for the in- 
vestment of New York savings banks. That 
means that they are legal for any trust funds 
in the State of New York, and so may be 
bought by hospitals, guardians, trustees, col- 
leges, etc. Also, they are largely held by 
trust, insurance, and surety companies, and 
the like. Thus they are said to have a 
“broad market.” 

Moreover, these bonds change hands with 
enough frequency to earn them the title of 
“active.” As it happens, they are listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. The quota- 
tions at the close of a recent business day ran 
“9814-9814.” Somebody was willing to 
sell at ‘‘a half”; somebody else was willing 
to buy at “an eighth.” Here is a “ close” 
quotation. The concession of only one-eighth 
of a point ($1.25 for a $1000 bond) might 
be enough to bring about a trade. Evidently 
this is a bond suitable to the investor who 
may need to turn his securities into cash at 
any time. The market is so “ broad” as to be 
independent of local or special conditions ; and 
so “ active” that the bond will be sold at lit- 
tle or no concession from the prevailing price. 

Many bonds, even investment bonds, are 
much more active than the L. & N.’s. 


A CONTRAST. 


In contrast is the kind of market for the 
bonds of a certain independent telephone 


company in a Western State. The company 
was floated by a group of local capitalists; 
the bonds were sold through an appeal to 
local pride. Few of them are held outside 
of a radius of fifty miles. They are not 
“listed ” on any exchange. 

Here is a “ narrow market” and an “ in- 
active” security. It is evident that a local 
business depression, even if it did not dimin- 
ish the earnings of the telephone company, 
might bring business troubles to many of the 
holders of these bonds. In such a contin- 
gency, the market for them might cease to 
exist, without any reference to the intrinsic 
worth of the bonds. 

However, to be “listed” on the New 
York or any other prominent stock exchange 
is only an incident, though often an impor- 
tant one, in a bond’s activity and the broad- 
ness of its market. 

Of the Louisville & Nashville bonds men- 
tioned, probably ten times as many are sold 
privately as on the exchange floor. 
~ Conversely, many “listed” bonds are not 
actually traded on the exchange floor twice 
a year. Some underlying and other bonds of 
several large railroad systems are very 
“slow,” though they rank in the first grade 
of safety and may well form that portion of 
an investment for income which need not be 
readily convertible into cash. 

Now and then a small lot of bonds like 
these will come on the market to yield the 
buyer 4% per cent., or nearer 5 per cent., if 
they are very inactive. The investor with a 
wideawake banker may find such an oppor- 
tunity. 

Several such bonds, legal for New York 
savings banks, are the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern consolidated 7s, N. Y., Lackawanna & W. 
general 6s, Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg 
consolidated 1st 5s, St. Paul, Minnesota & 
Manitoba Ist consolidated 6s, St. Paul & 
Sioux City Ist 6s. 

Of course, such issues as these, although 
not frequently sold, are widely distributed. 
Being held by institutions such as insurance 
companies and savings banks, their market 
is often fairly broad. 


UNLISTED, BUT WIDELY OWNED. 


Likewise it is possible to find investment 
securities with a broad market though not 
listed at all. Many bonds of street railway, 
electric light, and other public service com- 
panies are very widely held by institutions 
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and investors. These are usually issues 
which have been vouched for by some well- 
known and successful banking firm or firms. 

Then there are the stocks of many promi- 
nent industrial companies. Several large 
dealers in “‘ inactive and unlisted securities,” 
in response to a genuine investment trade, 
handle enormous quantities of such stocks. 
Many of them have been paying divi- 
dends for years and show as good prospects 
of continuance as many of the listed favor- 
ites. 

Some of these stocks, besides, are fairly 
active. Borden’s Condensed Milk preferred, 
for instance, recently showed the “ close” 
quotations of 105-109; Royal Baking Pow- 
der preferred, 100-103; Standard Oil, 640,- 
650 (this difference of ten points really 
amounts to less than two points, of course, in 
comparison with a stock selling at $100) ; at 
the same time, others showed by the “ wide ” 
bids and offers that they were rarely traded 
in. Cheeseborough was 400-430; Interna- 
tional Nickel, 90-100. 

Particularly high grade from the point of 
safety are the railroad guaranteed stocks. 
Several houses make a specialty of these and 
can usually furnish the other party to a 
trade. Quotations are apt to be 5 to 10 
per cent. apart. 

Now to quote from Mr. Harris’ article. 
He speaks first of the advantages in listed 
stocks: 


If Union Pacific had no regular market—was 
listed nowhere and there was no place in par- 
ticular where buyers and sellers might meet, the 
latter would be chasing each other all over the 
country, Sales might take place simultaneously 
.in different States at prices varying from 100 to 
200; the man with ten shares for sale might have 
to advertise it in the daily papers. This may 
seem ridiculous, but it is true. For this reason, 
securities listed on a reputable Stock Exchange, 
contain an element of value entirely absent from 
those which have no regular market. 

The very listing of a security indiéates that the 
company has been in existence for a certain 
length of time and that its affairs have been 
examined by certain official critics, known as the 
Committee on Stock List, who have passed upon 
the proposition as being acceptable under the 
rules of the Exchange. The stock is listed forth- 


with, and thereafter has an established mar- 
ket at a designated “post” on the Stock Ex- 
change. 


After listing has been accomplished, the stock’s 
fluctuations are given world-wide publicity; 
thereafter, holders thereof may, within certain 
limitations, hypothecate their shares at almost 
any financial institution in the country; hence 
listing has the effect of stamping a security as 
reasonably sound and entitled to recognition by 
investors and money lenders. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


An entirely separate market in New York 
is that known as the “ Curb.” ‘This is un- 
organized, has no officials and no rules; 
therefore a stock receives no particular dis- 
tinction by appearing on the Curb or show- 
ing activity there. 

A great many frauds (especially in min- 
ing stocks) have been furthered by the ease 
with which an appearance of real investment 
demand may be simulated through excited 
transactions in this Curb market. 


A FRAUDULENT MARKET. 


A little bit of history from Mr. Harris 
explains how an even more fraudulent “ mar- 
ket” is made. It ought to be read by every 
one who has ever received circulars from 
strangers offering stock under extravagant 
and impossible claims, and by every one who 
has ever noticed the ridiculous statements of 
those who use the Sunday papers to promote 
stocks that no well-informed investor would 
touch, 


One of these campaigns, — carried on by 
a company using a very imposing corporate title. 
resulted in the sale of $1,000,000 worth of stock 
of low par value, in lots of one share and up. 
To facilitate the flotation, clients were offered 
easy terms of payment and other inducements 
as to reservation, etc. Those who responded to 
the literature, but did not purchase, were turned 
over to a representative of the concern, doing 
business under another name; the latter offered 
the stock at concessions from the original price. 
Still another group of insiders took advantage of 
the situation and offered their personal holdings, 
at a further reduction, payable also on the in- 
stallment plan. 

These three elements working for the sale of 

the stock, resulted in a thorough loading up oi 
the public. Those who refused to buy the stock 
at one price would buy at another, thinking they 
were obtaining concessions. In ‘the end, pur- 
chasers found themselves landed. There was lit- 
tle or no market when-they desired to dispose of 
their holdings. The panic last year, which 
forced the majority of people to liquidate, 
prompted holders of this security to “ offer it 
down,” the effect of which was the establishing 
of a market at about 10 per cent, of the original 
flotation figure. 
_ That the insiders well knew what was coming 
is shown by the attitude of some of them who, 
acting as dealers, sold the stock “ short’ on 
the installment plan and bought it when the 
break came. They anticipated the time when 
there would be little or no market and when 
the holders could sell only at an immense sac- 
rifice. 

There being no fixed market for the stock, 
certain people were selling at one price and oth- 
ers buying at double or triple that price, simul- 
taneously. Had this stocx been listed or traded 
in, on the Curb, there would have been a uni- 
form market at all times for both buyers and 
sellers. 
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FOUR FRENCH APPRAISERS OF AMERICA.* 


BY LIONEL 


66 IF Washington came to life again, he would 
feel much more at home in London than 
in New York.” 

A person capable of such an observation 
might be worth listening to. Likewise a second 
person, who made the following remark: “I 
believe that the more one studies the contem- 
porary problems which the United States must 
solve, the more one becomes convinced of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s having fundamentally taken the 
right views. He may have taken them a little 
too soon,—at a time when people were neither 
able to understand nor ready to follow him. 
But history will vindicate him. The United 
States is just now in active transition, with Mr. 
Roosevelt as President at this clouded, uncertain 
period. And since his character brooks no 
half-measures, the decision of his attitude 
forms a striking contrast against the indecision 
of the situation.” 

Fortunately, the gentlemen quoted have not 
only made further perspicacious remarks on 
the subject of America, but have had them 
printed. And both gentlemen are _ lucky 
enough,—for them and for us,—to belong to 
the cleverest of modern nations, the keenest, 
the clearest-sighted. A Frenchman may take 
a bad shot, but he will always hit something,— 
or somebody. The late lamented ‘“ Max 
O’Rell” (Paul Blouét) battered this country 
right merrily with “Jonathan and His Conti- 
nent,” and though the authors just cited have 
justice, not jocularity, for their object, the 
volumes “Aux Etats-Unis” and “ Notes sur 
les Etats-Unis” provide, with two other books 
immediately to be mentioned, a lot of entertain- 
ing information and informing entertainment. 
Historian and economist, the Vicomte d’Avenel 
bears the distinction of contributorship to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and of a prize award 
by the French Academy, this second honor also 
accruing to André Tardieu, editor of the Pari- 
sian newspaper Le Temps and author of “ Notes 
sur les Etats-Unis.” Besides, we have Pro- 
fessor Achille Viallate, lecturer at the National 
School of Political Science, with his compre- 
hensive study of “ L’Industrie Américaine, 
a work of encyclopedic exactness, embodying 
reference to all kinds of authoritative local 
sources, such as David Wells and Carroll 
Wright, Professor Ely and Professor Sumner, 
John Mitchell, and government reports. Finally, 
as foil and balance to this semi-statistical tome, 
comes Hugues Le Roux’s “ L’Amour aux Etats- 
Unis,” a subject one would suppose to cause 
palpitation rather than contemplation. As a 





*Aux tats-Unis. By Vege S. d’Avenel, Paris: 
Armand Colin. 255 pp._3 Fr. 5 4 

Notes sur les Etats-Unis. By André Tardieu. 
Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 381 pp. 3 Fr. 50 . 

L’Industrie Américaine. By Achille Viallate. 
Paris: Félix Alean. 492 pp. 10 Fr. 

L’Amour aux Etats-Unis. By Hugues Le Roux. 


Paris: Juven et Cie. 285 pp. 3 Fr. 50 C. 


STRACHEY. 


fact, M. Le Roux, a lively and diverting jour- 
nalist whose travels have given him consid- 
erable acquaintance with American life, mixes 
in a certain amount of imagination, so that he 
must be read with some discrimination. Fur- 
thermore, a few of his pages are too frisky, or, 
as the French say, risky, for reading aloud 
under the family lamp. 

Our four Gauls are fully agreed on the super- 
eminent position occupied here by the business 
man, who in France finds himself placed below 
the jurist, the scientist, and the artist, ranked 
beneath statesman, sacerdotalist, and soldier. 
Quite justly does he come by this acknowledg- 
ment of superiority, for, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Viallate, “ The most remarkably gifted 
individuals of the nation have for the last fifty 
years devoted their energies to business, which 
has absorbed the ‘most original minds and the 
best tempered characters,—in fact, the nation’s 
cream.” And M. d’Avenel explains why his 
own countrymen make so poor a showing when 
they emigrate hither to engage in commerce or 
industry: they have no enterprise. The success 
of the American people, as that of the Ameri- 
can person, M. d’Avenel avers, is due to the 
American “love of risk,”—as opposed to the 
French fear of it. He goes so far,—which is 
not greatly too far,—as to call this a nation of 
speculators, illustrating his point by the atti- 
tude of the agriculturist. There is no rural 
class here, there are no peasants; there are 
simply men ready to cultivate cucumbers with 
the same enthusiasm as they would manage a 
tram-line, edit a newspaper, or pursue any voca- 
tion that promised to be lucrative. 

They see, too, these Frenchmen, how ambi- 
tion goes hand in hand with enterprise. “In 
the United States the thing that counts is not 
what you come into the world as, but what you 
become in the world. What would they say in 
France of one who had begun as a grocer, then 
had practiced dentistry, and at last had gone 
into the Senate? He would be made fun of by 
the caricaturists. In America it is the idler 
who gets laughed at. No one ever believes 
himself destined to live and die within the con- 
fines of a particular occupation, any one being 
regarded as a temporary lodging, which you 
move into with the hope of soon setting up to 
better advantage elsewhere.” 

The dignity, the “nobility,” of work is made 
the subject of a whole chapter in “ Aux Etats- 
Unis,” where the author declares that the 
American nation has gained not only its bread 
by labor, but its soul. Most of the French, on 
the other hand, looking upon work as an un- 
endurable imposition, sigh for their freedom, 
believing “that the ideal state is to live without 
anything to do, like the flower in the field or the 
clipper of coupons (rentier).” 

As to the amount of manual labor accom- 
plished, if the skilled workman puts no more 
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vigor into his task than his European rival, he 
yet goes about it in a less leisurely style, and 
devotes a deeper concentration to it. The 
sobriety of the American workingman is 
notable; he often drinks milk with his dinner 
(but surely just as often tea or coffee—of 
capricious temperature), and in some factories 
the consumption of alcohol, even of beer, is 
prohibited. Other causes conducing to the 
large output of American workshops are their 
highly systematic organization and manage- 
ment, the employment of ingenious labor-sav- 
ing devices, and the relatively small attention 
paid to the minute perfecting of an article 
(really, however, limited to a few branches 
owing to practical necessities of competition). 
Twenty years ago one did not foresee the pos- 
sibility of the United States rising to the rank 
of a great exporter of industrial products, a 
country which at present seems destined to be 
rated by its manufactures, with agriculture 
taking second place. For the moment, the 
“megalomania” of the trusts and the “ belli- 
cose attitude” of the labor unions appear as 
the factors most disturbing to sound industrial 
prosperity. Recent public judgment of the 
country’s financial princes has been so severe 
because the country now has less need of their 
wealth and their enterprise for its develop- 
ment. 

“During the twenty years following the Civil 
War, enormous courage, indomitable force of 
will, and prophetic imagination were required 
by those who staked effort, name, and fortune 
on laying highways of iron in front of popula- 
tion and trade.” But railroading is no longer 
a matter of exclusively private activity. The 
State has stepped in, having discovered itself 
entitled to certain rights of control. In this 
land of rapid change and constant progress, the 
Government has of late years assumed a new 
position toward the exploiters of toil and soil, 
with rulings restrictive and assistive. Far from 
confining itself to factory and railroad legisla- 
tion, the Government has, in the first place, 
undertaken to improve the conduct of agri- 
culture. The national Department of Agri- 
culture tests seeds for the farmers, distributes 
samples to them, gives them sundry informa- 
tion by mail, and teaches them scientific meth- 
ods through the agency of itinerant lecturers, 
while experiment stations and State colleges 
yield further opportunity for acquiring profit- 
able knowledge. Sylviculture has also become 
a Government function, and the Federal super- 
intendence over the public forest domains is no 
less scientific than beneficent. Washington 
now keeps a vigilant eye upon the country’s 
natural resources, with a view to the preven- 
tion of waste,—that is, the preservation of 
wealth,—in the case, for example, of “ white 
coal,” as Professor Viallate refers to water 
power. And M. d’Avenel waxes enthusiastic, 
almost poetic, over the turning of alkali deserts 
into fertile farm-lands by the means of stu- 
pendous irrigation schemes. But he _ very 
curtly,—and quite cogently,—characterizes the 
American rural landscape and its dwellers as 
unpoetic; he roundly,—and _rightly,—declares 
that this nation has no sense of beauty. 

Our observant Frenchmen are fairly unani- 
mous as to the crude culture and common tastes 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


of those successful business men whose force, 
resource, and courage they so much admire. 
M. Le Roux comes out emphatically on this 
point, noticing likewise how lack of intellectual 
and artistic interests on the part of rich Ameri- 
can men makes marriageable girls of their own 
class prefer the companionship of titled for- 
eigners, who, besides the glory of historic names, 
have the advantage of more finely polished 
minds and manners to present. “ Women feel 
no regard for success in business,” remarks M. 
Le Roux, “beyond their liking of the money 
earned in business. Experience proves the fact 
that, whether as husband or financier, the man 
who has no seductions to offer but his cash 
fascinates no hearts. What she [the 
American woman] wants is one of those men of 
leisure, sprung from an old civilization, who 
shall have time to bestow his attention upon 
her, who shall listen to her, answer her, under- 
stand her.” The same writer pays full tribute 
to the personal charms and social graces of 
native femininity, as well as to its infuriated 
extravagance and its infantile restlessness. 

The “Notes sur les Etats-Unis” contain 
equally acute comments by M. Tardieu upon the 
life of fashionable society, where he _ finds 
“more spontaneity, a fresher, opener sort of 
cheerfulness than in Europe. When they come 
together at parties these men and women are 
glad to have met, and they give themselves up 
heartily to the enjoyment of such an agreeable 
occasion. There is less of the artificial and the 
conventional than with us. They bring more 
warmth and enthusiasm to their social inter- 
course. It is rather a pleasure than a duty to 
them. And the people who conceal their bore- 
dom behind a polite smile are fewer than in 
London or Paris. Briefly, they are less jaded, 
and have no desire to appear jaded.” 

For the kind of local candor possessed by Mr. 
Roosevelt, both M. Tardieu and M. d’Avenel 
have decided praise if mingled with a little 
laughter. And the pair of them think France 
has reason to envy that “religious liberty” (it 
seems queer even to mention the subject in 
America) which led M. Tardieu to note the 
presence of a Protestant and two Catholic 
bishops at a White House luncheon. Indicating 
these ecclesiastics, Mr. Roosevelt said to the 
editor of Le Temps: “You see, we are liberal 
here, not anti-clerical. There are a Catholic and 
a Hebrew in my Cabinet; the others are 
Protestants, and we all get on famously to- 
gether. We have no religious problem in this 
country.” No doubt, too, the author of “ Aux 
Etats-Unis,” himself a viscount, meant to eulo- 
gize the spirit of democracy pervading all 
America, official and clerical, fashionable and 
plebeian, when he wrote on his last page but 
one: “ Among all their eminences on this earth, 
among all the living members of the Sacred 
College, including even the most gorgeous of 
those who still own princely titles, semi-feudal 
palaces, and millions of revenue, not one re- 
ceives so much voluntary respect, exercises more 
influence, and holds a higher place in the Chris- 
tian world, than that cardinal who walks about 
the streets of Baltimore in a plain black coat, 
with the edge of his little red skull-cap appear- 
ing beneath the back of a tall silk hat as his 
only insignia of distinction.” 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 
NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION. 


The Tragédy of Korea. By F. A. McKenzie. 
Dutton. 312 pp., ill. $2. 


The author of this work confesses to a sense 
of disappointment in the outcome of Japan’s oc- 
cupation of Korea. As an Englishman, he be- 
lieves that the English people owe it to them- 
selves and to their national ally, Japan, “to let 


it be clearly known that a policy of imperial | 


expansion based upon breaches of solemn treaty 
obligations to a weaker nation, and built up by 
odious cruelty, by needless slaughter, and by 
wholesale theft of the private property rights of 
a dependent and defenseless peasantry, is repug- 
nant to our instincts and cannot fail to rob tlhe 
nation that is doing it of much of that respect 
and good-will with which we all so recently re- 
garded it.” 


South America on the Eve of Emancipation. 
By Bernard Moses. Putnam. 356 pp. $1.50. 


Dr. Moses, who is a professor in the Univer- 
sity of California and the author of several other 
works on South American history and traditions, 
attempts in this work to present the salient 
phases of colonial history and social organiza- 
tion in the southern continent during the last 
half of the eighteenth century. 


The Justice of the Mexican War. By Charles 
H. Owen. Putnams. 291 pp. $1.25. 


In this book Mr. Owen, who was formerly a 
member of the staff of the Army of the Potomac, 
gives a review of the causes and results of our 
war with Mexico, “ with a view to distinguish- 
ing evidence from opinion and inference.” His 
desire, he says, is to vindicate the justice of the 
war and to “acquit the United States as a nation 
of the most serious, if not the only, charge ever 
made against her honor.” 


The Tragedy of Quebec. By Robert Sellar. 
The Gleaner, Huntingdon, Quebec. 124 pp. 
$1. 


A study of the political and economic develop- 
ment of the province of Quebec, with special 
reference to the disappearance of the Protestant 
English farmers from the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence. 


The Northwest Passage. By Roald Amundsen. 
Dutton. 2 vols., 732 pp., ill. $8. 


Captain Amundsen’s narrative is of more im- 
mediate interest to Americans than are the ordi- 
Nary accounts of Arctic exploration. The search 
for the Northwest Passage has always appealed 
ia peculiar way to the American imagination, 
since it concerns the interests of our own con- 
tinent so directly and for a long time was thought 
to have important bearings on international com- 



































CAPTAIN ROALD AMUNDSEN. 


(Who has written an interesting account of his voy- 


age through the Northwest Passage.) 


merce. Captain Amundsen’s modest record of 
his voyage is by no means barren of scientific 
contributions, since the discoveries regarding 
the magnetic pole which were made by his ex- 
pedition have cleared up many obscurities. Apart 
from that, the information that he gives of the 
natives and the flora and fauna of the regions 
visited is of distinct value. 


VOLUMES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


The Real Bryan. By Richard L. Metcalfe. Des 
Moines, Ia.: Personal Help Publishing Com- 
pany. 320 pp., por. $1.25. 

This is a collection of extracts from speeches 
and writings of Mr. Bryan, made by his asso- 
ciate on the Commoner staff, Mr. Richard L. 
Metcalfe. Some of the quotations are from 
speeches made before Mr. Bryan’s famous cam- 
paigti of 1896, and the range of topics covered 
by both written and spoken utterances is very 
wide. 


Wheat Fields and Markets of the World. By 
Rollin E. Smith. St. Louis: Modern Miller 
Company. 418 pp. $2. . 
This is a decidedly useful book and one that 

makes us wonder why the idea was not worked 


out long ago. So many countries are engagéd 
in wheat-growing, and so meager is the knowl- 
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edge possessed by most Americans of the meth- 
ods followed in those countries, that Mr. Smith 
brings to the average reader, we are sure, a fund 


of fresh and varied information. Conditions in 
Western Canada are especially instructive and 
the countries of Europe and Argentina contribute 
their quota of important data. 


The Book: Its History and Development. By 
Cyril Davenport. New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand Company. 256 pp., ill. $2. 

This is an account of book-making on its me- 
chanical side from prehistoric times down to the 
present day. The materials employed in all 
branches of the art are carefully described and 
there is also a good account of the various proc- 
esses of manufacture. 

The Brahmans, Theists, and Muslims of India. 
By John Campbell Oman. Philadelphia: 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 342 pp., ill. $3.50. 

The Religion of the Veda. By Maurice Bloom- 
field. Putnam. 300 pp. $1.50. 

In these two cognate works on Hindu the- 
ology and philosophy we have the entire range 
of historical personages and theological concep- 
tions considered. Dr. Oman’s book is more of a 


descriptive study of Hindu caste, festivals, and 
ceremonies. His long experience as a member 


The Alaska Purchase and Americo-Canadian 


’ Relations. By James M. Callahan. Morgan- 
town, W. Va.: West Virginia University. 44 
pp. $0.50. 


Private Freight Cars and American Railways. 
By L. D. H. Weld. Longmans, Green & Co. 
185 pp. $1.50. 

Early New England Towns. 
MacLear. Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50. 

Insomnia and Nerve Strain. By H. S. Upson, 
M.D. Putnam. 142 pp,, ill. $1.50. 

Rotunda Midwifery for Nurses and Midwives. 


By Anne Bush 
181 pp. 


By G. T. Wrench, M.D. London: Henry 
Frowde. 324 pp., ill. 
Life Insurance and General Practice. By E. M 


Brockbank, M.D. London: Henry Frowde. 


288 pp. 
Principles of Psychic cag wa 4 By Charles 
B. Newcomb. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
199 pp. $1.40. 
A History of Art, oer gE 
Dutton. 420 pp, ill. $1.50. 
In the Track of “ e% Stevenson. By J. A. 
Hammerton. Dutton. 255 pp., Ill. $1.50. 
Sunshine and Sport in Florida and the West 
Indies. By F. G. Aflalo.. 272 pp., ill. $4. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 


By Dr. G. Carotti. 
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of the faculty of the’ Government College at 

Lahore has given him unusual facilities for the 

study of Indian lore. Dr. Bloomfield is professor 

of Sanskrit and philology in Johns Hopkins 

University, and this is one of the series of Amer- 

ican lectures on the history of religions pub- 

lished by the Putnams. 

The Art of Singing and Vocal Declamation. By 
Sir Charles Santley. Macmillan. 143. pp. 
1.25. 

If, says Sir Charles in his preface, the art of 
singing really does die out it will be because 
the present system of teaching continues. His 
remarks and opinions in this little volume are 
founded on theoretical and practical experience 
extending over some sixty years. 

Astronomy with the Naked Eye. By Garrett P. 
Serviss. Harper. 247 pp., ill. $1.40. 

This book aims to aid the casual observer of 
our skies at night to appreciate the scheme of the 


constellations. Lists and charts add to its value. 
The Comments of Bagshot. Edited by J. A. 
Spender. Holt. 151 pp. $1.25. 


A collection of clever, crisply put observations 
on social and economic facts by the editor of the 
Westminstcr Gazette, who himself is “ Bagshot.” 
Wit and wisdom are the qualities which distin- 
guish the writer's style. 
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pp. $1.50. 
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